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A Happy, happy pair are we— 


You ask the cause of this ? 








I love my dog—my dog loves me— 





Love is the source of bliss! 
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MERRY’S MUSEUM 


AND 
PARLEY’S PLAYMATE. 
MERRY’S MUSEUM AND PARLEY’S PLAYMATE UNITED! 
Come here, lads and lasses, 
Come, black eyes and blue, 
And list to a story 
Intended for you! 

We, Robert Merry and Peter Parley, hereby announce to 
our young friends, and their parents and guardians, that we have 
formed a project for presenting to the public the most amusing, 
pleasing, pictorial, instructive magazine that was ever thought 
of! ‘This number will serve as a specimen. Now we beg to 
say a word as to our plans and motives. 

In the first place, we intend to keep up and preserve every 
thing that is good in the plan and spirit of Merry’s Museum ; 
we intend to get all the good hints we can from the original de- 
sign of Parley’s Magazine; and finally, we shall endeavor to 
combine in our work all the excellencies of the English periodi- 
cal, entitled the Playmate. ‘This latter has ceased, and the late 
publishers in Boston, Messrs. Crosby & Nichols, have engaged 
us to fulfill their promises to its numerous subscribers. We shall 
do our best. Playmate is a pretty name for a magazine, and we 
shall try to gratify any hopes and expectations which it suggests 
to the minds of young and old. 

And now, girls and boys, we have a favor to ask of you all. 
Will you not put your shoulder to the wheel, and give us a lift 
at the starting of our new enterprise? Say you will, and the 
thing is done! We want twenty thousand subscribers to enable 
us to sprinkle in plenty of new engravings, to buy nice paper, 
and to print the work handsomely. We intend to do all this at 
any rate, but the more patrons we have, the better will our 
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magazine be. It will give us new courage and spirit, if we find 
all the boys and girls taking our work. 

Perhaps some of our generous, kind-hearted readers will not 
only take the work themselves, but recommend it to their friends, 
Some even, we hope and trust, will get a few subscribers, and 
send their names to the publishers. 

We have a few words more to say. There are a good many 
imitations of Merry’s Museum in circulation. Some of these 
copy our engravings, and even copy our articles. If there were 
any good motive in this, we should be giad of it; but when we 
know its object is to take away the support due to this work, we 
must be excused for saying—nothing more about it! 

We happen to know, also, that publishers of a rival magazine 
have taken pains to make the public believe that our Museum 
had ceased, and in this way they have induced many persons to 
give up taking it, supposing they could no longer get it. Now 
we do not wish to injure any rival work: the world is wide 
enough for all: we ask only that our patrons will do us the fa- 
vor to let their friends know that Robert Merry is alive—that 
his magazine is yet flourishing, and that, so far from giving it up, 
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he and Peter Parley have been putting their heads together to 
contrive all sorts of pleasant things for the new series of the 
magazine hereby announced to the public. 


JULY. “ 





July. 


Tt is July—the midsummer month— | is presented by the landscape, during 
‘ . . | ae , 
when the sun is brightest, and vege- | this glorious month! 


tation in its highest beauty. 

the meadow, if the scythe has not 
shorn it of its glory, is covered with its 
many-blossomed burden; now the cern 
fields are waving in the pride and prom- 
ise of the coming harvest; now the for- 
est shows its wide-spreading garment of 
green, covering the valley, the hill-side, 


and the mountain-top. What a scene 


Now | 


_of our enjoyments. 


Did you ever think, my gentle 
friends—did you ever think how much 
pleasure is to be had in a single walk, 
during this month? Come, go with 
me, and you shall keep a reckoning 
Here we clamber 
over this stone wall, and strike across 


the field. 


rises 


How 


beyond ! 


beautiful the wood 
Look beneath the 
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branches, and see the dark line of | of hill and valley—of lake, and lawn, 


shadow, seeming to form a tent, where 
one might lie down and refresh him. 
self. Hark—do you hear that rippling 
brook, seeming to invite us into its 
bosom ? 


the trees! 


How still—how solitary ; what a holy 


Ilere we are, beneath 
sense of quiet steals upon us here! 
Look and see that field of sky, opening 
between the white clouds above and 
around, as if heaven itself were there! 
How does nature thus often come upon 
us, even in the wilderness and the soli- 
tary place, to tell us of heaven, and to 
make us feel that we are never really 
alone; that earth, beautiful as it is, is 
and that one 
brighter and better is within our reach, 


still a lower sphere; 


and constantly beckoning us up to its 
holy dominions. 

Let us look around; what variety, 
even in the midst of general uniformi- 
ty! Allis robed in green; every tree 
and plant has its garniture of leaves. 
sut still, what diversity of tint, and 
what variety of shape, even in these 
leaves! And then the size, attitude, 
and form of the stalks; how has na- 
ture seemed to exhaust invention itself, 
in making out its diyersified models! 

It is this endless variety—this lavish 
display of design and contrivance in 
the works of nature—which particu- 
larly impresses me with the presence of 
God, and seems to call upon me to lift 
up my heart in constant thanksgiving, 
amid every landscape. It is not the 
mere beauty of nature—the positive 
grace of leaves and blossoms—of stalks 
and boughs—of sunshine and shade— 
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and rivulet, and cloud, and sky—that 
reveal to me most clearly the Father 
of the Universe ; but it is that benig. 
nant adaptation of these things to vari- 
ety-loving man, in their endless variety, 
which most impressively assures me of 
His existence—His presence—His good. 
ness—and His parental condescension. 

What a theme for gratitude to hea. 
ven is here! Whocan reckon the vari- 
ety of plants, even in the compass of a 
single landscape? And remember that 
they are never the same two days in 
succession. ‘To-morrow they will be 
changed—either by being further ad- 
vanced in their career, or by being 
seen in a different atmosphere. Now 
they are glowing in the sun; the next 
time we are here they may have a 
graver hue beneath the shadow of the 
cloud. At the hour of dawn they are 
gayly dressed in diamonds of dew; at 
evening they seem sober and. pensive 
amid the sleepy shadows that are fall- 
ing over the world. 

And then, again, no two scenes are 
alike—at least in our happy New Eng- 
land. It is said that even the level 
ocean never presents the same face two 
days in succession. It is changeable 
as the countenance of a boy or girl— 
now placid—now stormy ; to-day, gentle 
and soft as summer—to-morrow, savage 
and tempestuous as winter itself. We 


have similar variety in our land scenes. 

Here is a valley and there a mountain; 
| yonder rises the woodland, and at its 
foot sleep the level waters of the lake ; 
here winds the stream, there rise the 
rocks ; on this side is the garden, on 
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that is the thicket ; here is the meadow, | 


there the corn-field ; yonder is the pas. 
ture, and here is our home. 


July. The sun beats down with great 
intensity, but still, what delight it is to 
vet beneath a cool, shady tree at such 
a time. Is not the refreshment thus 
obtained more than a compensation for 
the oppressiveness of the heat? Sure- 
ly it is—and thus even the inconven- 
‘encies of life are made the sources of 
Yes, gentle reader, so it 
hath been contrived, by One wiser and 
better than we, that even our sufferings 


enjoyment. 


may be made the promoters of our hap- 
How cheering is this thought 
—especially when we may extend it to 
another state of existence, and believe 
that the trials of our present life, if 
rightly improved, are especially de- 
signed as the means by which the joys 
of eternity are to be secured and 
heightened. 


piness. 


How this changing of the scene, as 


does the world owe thee! I speak not 


now of thy utilitarian capacities; of 


| thy virtues in washing little boys and 
But stay—we return not yet. It is 


girls’ faces; of thy importance in the 
business of boiling potatoes and cab- 
bage; of thy utility in propelling 
steamers and locomotives ; of thy kind. 
ness in supplying the Croton and Co. 
chituate aqueducts; of thy conven. 
ience in making oceans and navigable 
streams ; of the good thou hast done to 
the cause of temperance ; of the pleas- 
ure thou givest when one is dry ; of the 
debt we owe thee for having suggest- 
ed the song of the “ Old oaken bucket!’ 
No—no—it is not for any of these 
things, O beautiful element, that we 
now address and eulogize thee! It is 
for thy picturesque beauty—for that 
pleasure which thy lakes, thy ponds, 
thy rills, thy rivulets, and thy rivers 


| give us, as we pass over the surface of 


we advance in our walk, excites the | 


mind and fancy! Every step presents 
objects in a new position. When we 
plunge into the wood, and see the scene 
closing around us, we feel an emotion 
of pleasure, as if something of interest, 
some real event, had happened. When 
we emerge from the forest, how charm- 
ingly does the landscape open upon us, 
as if whole fields had moved from their 
position to welcome us ! 

And how is the interest of the scene 
heightened, if some lake or river blend 
with the spectacle! In truth, no pic- 
ture seems perfect without its sheet of 
Water. Beautiful element, how much 





our mother earth. How many pleas- 
ing emotions hast thou given to the 
world! how many of the fondest asso- 
ciations, the most cherished images, the 
most felicitous turns of thought and 
language, have mankind borrowed from 
thee! What would the poets have done 
without thee! 

Indeed, what should we do without 
the poetry to which rivers, and lakes, 
and streams, and oceans, have given 
rise? Many of the sweetest lines ever 
written—lines which have given plea- 
sure to millions—would never have 
existed but for this beautiful element. 
How could they have succeeded in 
bringing out many of the sweetest 
strains that they have sung, without 
this inspiration ? 
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Look, 


ventle reader, at the youthful pair pic- 


zest as in this month of July. 


tured by Billings, and rendered in 
Hartwell’s wood-cut at the 


this article. 


THE SPANIARDS. 


head of | 
[s not the story it tells | 


one that pleases thee—children lifting | 


the sail before the breeze, and the bon- 
ny boat gliding over the midsummer 
lake ? 
thou lived on vinegar till thy soul is 
sour. 

Nay, nay, “tis a pretty picture—and 
this month of July is a good month— 
and this is a good world—full of beau- 
It is 
one which is calculated to make the 
pious heart breathe out, in the words of 
the sweetest of writers, ““O Lord, how 


ty, if any one will see it right. 


manifold are thy works—in goodness 


And never is water seen with such | darkness, and sometimes exhibiting an 


olive hue. The Castilians appear deli. 
cate, but are strong, and have a manly 
frankness in their countenance and 
manners. 

The Spanish women are generally 


small and slender, and take great pains 


| to acquire and preserve a genteel shape. 


If this please thee not, then hast | 


They have mostly brown complexions, 
the few who are fair being chiefly to 
be found in Biscay ; their face is oval, 


_with eyes and hair brown or black, 


. | 
and in mercy hast thou made them | 


all !” 


The Spaniards. 


HE Spaniards are derived from an 
intermixture of Celts, Carthagini- 
ans, Romans, Goths, Saracens, and 
Moors, who, by turns, have had 
dominion in the country. As some of 
these settled in one quarter, and some 
in another, the population is much di- 
versified in the different provinces. 
The general appearance of the Span- 
iards is good, the shape delicate, the 
head finely formed, and the counte- 








nance intelligent; the eyes are quick | 


and animated, the features regular, and 
the teeth even; the complexion is 


swarthy, yet varying in degrees of | ledo swords, except on particular oeca- 


mouth agreeably proportioned, red lips, 
white and well set teeth, which, how. 
ever, they do not long preserve, through 
want of care. They have a peculiar 
grace or suppleness in their motions. 
Their conversation, which is lively and 
easy, is full of choice expressions. 
They are violent in their passions, ar- 
dent in imagination, but generous, and 
capable of sincere attachment. 

The Spaniards are remarkable for 
great gravity of deportment and taci- 
turnity. A pensive kind of dignity 
uniformly marks their mien and air; 
their pace is so extremely slow, that, at 
a little distance, it is scarcely possible 
to determine whether they are in mo- 
tion or not. They hold their priests in 
so much veneration, that they kiss the 
very hem of their garments; and they 
entertain an unreasonable contempt of 
other nations, especially if Protestant. 
Pride, vanity, indolence, avarice, and 
insatiable thirst of revenge, are among 
their predominant vices. 

Few of the higher classes wear the 
ancient costume of black cloaks, short 
jerkins, slashed breeches, and long To- 
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SPANIARDS. 


SPANISH SMUGGLERS. 


sions ; but it is still generally worn by | 
the Jower orders, and varies in almost | 
every province. Both men and women | 
are very extravagant in dress and per- | 
sonal ornaments. The Spanish women, | 
in general, dress only for the street ; 
for, upon their return home, they take | 
off their good clothes, and display an | 
appearance, for which even the effects 
of a sultry climate can afford no ade- 
quate apology. 

Fruits and vegetables form the prin- 
cipal food, even at the best tables; 
chocolate is the most common beverage 
of all ranks; at dinner the ladies drink 
water, and the gentlemen but very lit- 
tle wine. This temperance is superin- 
duced by the heat of the climate, which 
would give mischievous effects to a_ 


higher regimen. At dinner, in many | 





parts of the country, the master of the 
family sits down to table in a chair ; 
but the women and children sit cross- 
legged on a carpet, after the manner of 
the Moors. After dinner, they usually 
sleep two or three hours; during this 
time of repose, which is called siesta, 
the shops in Madrid and other cities 
and towns, are shut up; and few per- 
sons, except foreigners, are to be seen 
in the streets. 

Spaniards are so much addicted to 
smoking, that they have always a cigar 
in the mouth, in the streets and public 
walks; in coffee-houses, at cards, at 
balls, in the interior of families, and 
even at parties in presence of the 
ladies; physicians smoke at their con- 
sultations, statesmen at their councils, 
the judge upon the bench, and the cul. 
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prit at the bar. 
cigars is the greatest favor that can be 
bestowed upon a Spaniard, and as fully 
secures his affections as a good dinner 
is said to conciliate those of an English- 
man. 

Dancing is a favorite amusement of 
the whole nation; young and old equal- 
ly engage in it, with enthusiasm. Be- 
sides the dances common to other coun- 
tries, the Spaniards have three that are 
purely national; namely, the fandango, 
the bolero, and the sequidilla. Mr. 
Townsend gives a lively idea of their 
passion for these dances, by saying, 
“If a person were to come suddenly 
into a church, or a court of justice, 
playing the fandango or the bolero, 
priests, judges, lawyers, criminals, au- 
dience, one and all, grave and gay, 
young and old, would quit their fune- 
tions, forget all their distinctions, and 
commence dancing.”’ Nocturnal sere- 
nades, of vocal or instrumental music, 
are given by the young men under the 
windows of their mistresses. 

Romaries, or pilgrimages, to cele- 
brated chapels, or hermitages, on the 
eve of the festival of the patron saint, 
are very fashionable, and present living 
scenes as grotesque as that described 
by Chaucer. ‘The devotees, and those 
who accompany them from curiosity or 
worse motives, pass the night either in 
the porch of the church or chapel, or 
in the neighboring fields, or under 
tents; men, women, and children, are 
huddled together; they eat, drink, sing, 
laugh, lie down and sleep; while dark- 


THE SPANIARDS. 


A present of Havana | 





ness throws a veil over a scene altogeth- | 


er incompatible with acts of devotion. 





In the same spirit, when the church 
bells, at sunset, give the signal of re. 
peating the prayer to the Virgin, the 
performers at the theatres, as well as 
the audience, fall upon their knees, and 
so remain for several minutes: the 
busy multitude in the streets are also 
hushed on the same occasion, and ar. 
rested in their pursuits, as if by magie, 
and all carriages stop; the women 
cover their faces with their fans, the 
men take off their hats, and all breathe. 
or are supposed to breathe, a short 
prayer to the protecting power, which 
has brought them to the close of an- 
other day. After a short pause, the 
women uncover their faces, the car. 
riages drive on, and the whole crowd 
is again in motion as before. 

In all the provinces of Spain, par. 
ticularly those of the south, a distinet 
class of people, called Gitanoes, or Gip- 
sies, are numerous. Though admitted 
to the privileges of Spaniards by Charles 
III., who allowed them to bear the hon- 
orable appellation of New Castilians, 
they are the same erratic race, and 
bear the same physiognomy that dis- 
tinguishes them in other countries. 
Some of the men are engaged in petty 
trafic; many of them are provincial 
actors and teachers of the fandango ; 
and some few are inn-keepers in the 
small towns and villages. Music, danc- 
ing, and fortune-telling, are the chief 
occupations of the females. 


Langs of fashion starve their happi- 
ness to feed their vanity. 
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. A Sensible Dog. 


opeRT Merry’s Museum is designed 
for every body—young and old— 
boys and girls—so we advise all to 
read it. Here is the picture of a 
boy, with a dog harnessed to a little 
carriage, in which his mother and sis- 
ter are seated. The grave and stately 
reader may think this only an introduc- 
tion to a story like that of Jack and 


Gill—some foolish adventure, to end | 


in a broken head. Not at all, sir! 
We aim not now at the exciting, the 
thrilling, or the romantic. We present 
you with a picture of what may be 
actually seen, in many countries—a 
“sensible dog’’—who works in harness 
as well as a horse. In Holland and 
Belgium dogs often take the carts to 
market, and show as much sobriety and 
good sense as horses or oxen. Indeed, 
I have often seen dogs put in harness 
in this country, and, though it was usu- 


| 
| 
| 





ally for sport, they showed a disposition 
and capacity to be useful in this way. 
It is well known that the Esquimaux 
Indians employ their dogs to draw their 
sledges; and the young bucks there 
are as proud of their skill in dog driv- 
ing, as ours are in driving their horses. 


An Honest Man. 


N honest man need not fear the 
assaults of his enemies. ‘Talent 
will be appreciated, industry will 
be rewarded, and he who pursues 
in any calling, an open, manly, hon- 
est course, must in the end triumph 
over his enemies, and build for him. 
self a good name, which will endure 


long after his traducers are forgot- 


ten. 
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Ancient Carthage. 


mye Phoenicians founded Carthage, 
‘@’ about a century before the build- 

ing of Rome. Most aneient wri- 
in 
story, or tradition, to the following 
purport: —Pygmalion, king of Tyre, 
having put to death the husband of 
Dido, ,or that he 
might seize upon his immense riches, 
that princess took to flighi, carrying 
all her treasure with her, and, coast- 
ing along the northern shore of Africa, 


ters agree following an old 


his sister Elissa, 


| 





arrived at a peninsula between Tunis | 


and Utica, at which places settle- 
ments had been previously made by 
the Phoenicians. Here she _ pur- 
chased or hired a piece of ground 


upon which to build a city. The 


place was first named Betzura, or 
Bosra, “the Castle,’’ which the Greeks 
corrupted into Byrsa, this name mean- 
ing, in Greek, a hide; and perhaps 
the shape of the peninsula gave rise 
to the story of Dido’s “ Yankee trick,” 
which She made a bar- 
gain with the Libyans for so much 
ground as could 


was this. 


be covered by an 
ox’s hide, which seemed a very ad- 
vantageous one to the owners. But 
the crafty princess cut the hide into 
narrow thongs, and encompassed a 


large tract of territory. Although we 


'do not vouch this tale to be true, at 


the same time no one knows it to be 
false. 
The place thus built soon became 
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known by the name of Carthage, or 
Carthada, the Of its 
early history, during more than three 
centuries, We know very little. 


“new city.” 


The Carthaginians inherited from 
Phoenicians, the 


The 


their ancestors, the 


spirit of commercial enterprise. 


growing up in 


Mediterranean was covered with their | 


fleets at a time when Rome could 


not boast of a single vessel, and her 
were ignorant of the 


citizens even 


form of a galley. ‘They conquered 
Sardinia, and a great part of Sicily 
Their fleets 


and Spain. powerful 


and extensive conquests gave them 
the sovereign command of the seas, 
and their foreign policy was grasp- 


Although 


essentially a commercial people, they 


ing, jealous, and arrogant. 


were remarkably attentive to agri- 
culture, and their wealthy citizens | 


employed a great part of their riches 
in the cultivation of their estates. 

The country in the neighborhood 
of Carthage, and, indeed, all that tract 
which formed its real territory, and 


| In the 
| powers, it 


| ports of 


| Sicily and the Lipari Islands. 


which corresponds to the present state | 


of Tunis, was beautifully cultivated 
and extremely fertile. When Agath- 
ocles Africa, and 


landed in when 


Regulus, half a century later, Scipio | 


Africanus, half a century after that, 
and Scipio ASmilianus, another half 
century after that, invaded the Car- 
thaginian territory, their march lay 
through rich fields covered with herds 
of cattle, and irrigated by numerous 
streams. Vineyards and olive-grounds 
were spread on every side; innumer- 
able small towns and villages were 


strewed over the country; and, as 


they drew near to the “Great Car. 
thage,” the land was thickly studded 
with the country-seats of the wealthy 
citizens. 

While Carthage possessed the do- 
minion of the seas, a rival state was 
Italy, under whose 
The 
conquest of Spain and Sicily enabled 
the Carthaginians, for a long time, 


arms she was destined to fall. 


to keep the Roman power in check. 


first treaty between the two 
was expressly stipulated 
that the Romans should not enter the 
The first of the 


three bloody wars between these rival 


Sicily. 


states, which are known in_ history 


as the *“ Punie wars,”’ resulted in the 
expulsion of the Carthaginians from 
This 
was followed by another war, nearly 
The 


nary troops who had served in Sicily, 


as disastrous to them. merce. 
and who had been disbanded in Africa 
after the peace, without being paid, 
rose against their employers, and de- 
vastated the country during several 
years, till they were nearly all exter- 
rr 

lhe 


tage of this opportunity to seize Sar- 


minated. Romans took advan- 


dinia. <A fierce and inextinguishable 
enmity to each other was now im- 
In the sec- 
ond Punic war, Hannibal, the Car- 
thaginian 


planted in both nations. 


general, carried his arms 


/to the very gates of Rome, and near- 


ly succeeded in extinguishing that 
But the 


soon turned. 


republic. tide of success 
Scipio carried the war 
into Africa, and Carthage submitted, 


with the total loss of her power as 





















l4 
an independent state. Spain, and all 
the settlements beyond Africa, were 
given up; their immense fleets were 
surrendered to the Romans ; enormous 
sums of money were extorted from 
them; and they stipulated not to make 
war without the permission of Rome. 
The sequel of the history of Car- 
thage presents a melancholy and af- 
fecting picture of the humiliation and 
decline of a proud and powerful state. 
The Carthaginians kept the treaty 
faithfully, and bore patiently, during 
half a century, the insults of the 
Romans, and the arrogance of their 
ally, Masinissa, king of Numidia. At 
length, the encroachments of this chief 
caused a complaint to be laid before 
the Roman senate, who dispatched a 
commission into Africa to inquire into 
the matter. 
of this body. 


Cato the elder was one 

That ruthless, inflexi- 
ble old man, inspected every part of 
the great commercial city of Carthage, 
and, being 


5 


astonished at the sight 
of its still remaining wealth and mag- 
nificence, persuaded himself that  no- 
thing but its ruin could insure the su- 
premacy of Rome. This belief kept 
full and permanent possession of his 
mind, and he never made a speech in 
the senate, upon any subject whatever, 
without closing it with these words: 
“ Delenda est Carthago’’—‘ Carthage 
must be destroyed.” 

Some of the senators, however, were 
men of more liberal views, and pre- 
ferred lenient and conciliatory meas- 


ures. Scipio Nasica, one of these, was 


appointed a commissioner to settle the | 


Carthaginian affairs. He went to Car- 
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thage, and had nearly disposed of al] 
controverted points, when a Carthagin. 
ian demagogue roused the populace to 
assault him, and he was compelled to 
save himself by flight. The state, like 
all commonwealths in their decline, 
was distracted by factions, and soon be. 
came exposed to all the evils of popular 
tumult and civil war. This opportuni. 
ty of completely crushing their an. 
cient rivals was eagerly seized by the 
Romans, who issued a declaration of 
war against them, and prepared to in. 
vade their country with an overwhelm. 
ing force. The terrified Carthaginians 
attempted to ward off the fatal blow, by 
making the most humble submissions, 
and even offered to acknowledge them. 
selves the subjects of Rome. The 
Roman senate, after some deliberation, 
promised to grant them their liberty, 
on condition that they should perform 
whatever was required of them by the 
consuls, and give up three hundred 
On this, the Carthaginians, 
apprehending nothing, sent their hos. 
tages, in perfect confidence, although a 
few of their most intelligent citizens 
suspected treachery. 


hostages. 


In the mean time, the consuls Mar 
cius and Manilius arrived, with a pow- 
erful army, and, with a great show of 
magnificence, gave audience to the 
deputies of Carthage, who came to 
know their intentions, and to complain 
of these demonstrations of hostility. 
“You are now under the protection of 
Rome,”’ said the consul, “and have no 
longer any use for the arms with which 
your magazines are filled; let them be 
given up to us, as a proof of your sin- 
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cerity.” The deputies replied, that 


Carthage was surrounded by enemies, | 


and arms were necessary for their pro- 
tection. ‘The only answer to this re- 
monstrance Was, 


taken to defend you; therefore obey.” 


the contents of their magazines, consist- 
ing of 200,000 complete suits of armor, 
2,000 catapults, and an immense num- 
ber of spears, swords, bows, and ar- 
Having thus disarmed them- 
selves, they waited to hear the final 
sentence. 


rows. 


The consuls then announced to them 
that their city was to be razed to the 
cround, and the inhabitants sent else- 
where for a residence. 


They were al- 


lowed to build their houses in any place 


ten miles distant from the sea, but they 
must be without fortifications. At this 
cruel and terrible announcement, the 
unfortunate Carthaginians were over- 
whelmed with surprise, astonishment, 
and indignation. The populace kin- 
dled into rage; despair and frenzy suc- 
ceeded, in every breast, to dejection 


and pusillanimity. A furious multi- 


tude burst into the senate-house, and | 
laid violent hands on all the members | 


who had advised or borne a part in the 
degrading submissions which had led to 
such a catastrophe. Every method, 
Which despair could suggest, was put 
in requisition to provide for their de- 
fence, and replace the arms which they 
had so shamefully surrendered. They 
demolished their houses to supply the 
docks with timber. Palaces and tem- 
ples were converted into workshops. 


“Rome has under- | 


| by the Carthaginian fire-ships. 


v 


Gold and silver vases and statues sup- 


plied the want of brass and iron. The 


women sacrificed their ornaments, and 


even cut off their hair to make cordage. 
The Romans, believing that a city 


| without arms could make no resistance, 
Nothing was left to the Carthaginians | 
but submission; and they delivered up | 


attacked them without fear; but they 
were repulsed, and their fleet was burnt 
Asdru- 
bal, the Carthaginian general, would 
have cut the consular army in pieces, 
but for the skill of Scipio Aumilianus, 
who succeeded in covering the retreat 


of the Roman legions with a body of 
vavalry. Under the conduct of this 
leader, the Romans again laid siege to 
Carthage. After a war of three years, 
famine reduced these wretched people 


_to the necessity of again offering their 
submission, and they declared them. 
_ selves ready to comply with any terms, 
| except only the destruction of their 
city; but the cruel determination of 
| the Senate was inflexible, and Scipio, 
not having it in his power to prefer 
| humanity to revenge, was obliged: to 
_ reject their offers. He gained posses- 
| sion of one of their gates by a strata- 
gem, and thus the Romans made their 
way into Carthage. During six days, 
the inhabitants, animated by despair, 
continued to dispute the progress of the 
enemy, and successively set fire to the 
buildings, when compelled to abandon 
them. 

Of the 700,000 citizens of Carthage, 
50,000 only survived the horrors of the 


siege. 


The city was given up to pil- 





| age, and set on fire. Asdrubal basely 
| stooped to beg his life ; while his wife, 


loading him with reproaches, stabbed 
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her children, and threw herself into the 










ME flames. After burning for seventeen 

: days, this great city, the model of beau- 

ty and magnificence, the repository of 

; immense wealth, and one of the chief 
. (! states of the ancient world, was no 
f ‘ more. The destruction of Carthage, 









TEs, yes, old gentleman, only half a 








. 
1 ' minute ; but, remember, that is 
f enough to make you tug and 
: sweat, and be disappointed of your 








ride, at least. Oh, you may roar till 


you are tired; and your fat legs may 














fly like drum-sticks—it is all to no pur. 
pose. You are half a minute too late— 
the coach is gone—it is beyond your 
reach! It makes no difference that the 
weather is hot and dusty; that you are 












left in a very sorry pickle; that your 





HALF A MINUTE TOO LATE! 


previously resolved upon in cold blood, 
after fifty years of peace, and withou: 
any fresh provocation from the defence. 
less people, who had thrown themselves 
upon the generosity of their rivals, w 


as 


| one of the most hard-hearted and brutal 


Half a Minute Too Late! 


| acts of Roman policy. 





' affectionate wife and nine small child- 





ren will be in the greatest distress at 
your non-arrival at home, by this coach. 
Remember, sir, that you were half a 
minute too late; and, though on/y half 
a minute, it has done your business, 
as well as if it had been half an 
hour. 

Now, my fat friend, let this be a 
warning to you. And Reader, fat or 
lean, let it be a warning to you— 


forty miles from home; that you are | (never be even half a minute too 


| late ! 
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Pleasure and Pain—A Dialogue. 


tLLIAM. Oh, dear, dear, dear ! 
| Susan. Pray, what is the mat- 
ter, William ? 
done ? 
W. Oh, that plaguey door has pinch- 
ed my finger. 


What have you 


S. Iam very sorry for it, William. | 


Let me see your finger. The skin 


is not broken; it is only red a little. | 


You will soon get over it. 


W. Soon get over it! that is what , 


you always say. 
no such thing as pain. 
the use of it. 

S. That is a thoughtless speech, 
my brother. I think pain is useful— 
necessary, in fact—to creatures like 
us. 

W. Pain useful! how can you make 
that out, Sue ? 

S. Very easily. What is it pre- 
vents us from exposing our lives by 
carelessness ? 


I don’t see 


What is it prevents us 
from breaking our limbs—tearing our 
flesh—or bringing on disease from ex- 
posure to excessive heat or cold? It 
is the pain that will follow, that pre- 
vents us from thus injuring ourselves. 
Pain may be regarded as a kind of 
sentinel, placed in every part of our 
bodies to defend them. If you are 
careless, and stub your toe against a 
stone, pain says, “Ill punish you for 
that, so that you will be careful and not 
do it again.” If you were to go on 
and stub your toes constantly, you would 
knock them all to pieces. When you 
pinch your finger, pain says, “Take 
care, Billy, if you pinch your fingers 
2 


I wish there was | 





you shall suffer for it. It is 
duty to take care of your fingers, and 
if you forget this, I shall remind you 
of it.” Why, what would become of 
your long nose, Will, if you had not 
learned by sad experience to take care 


your 


| of it ? 


W. Well, Susan, you have made 
out your case better than I supposed 
you could. But, after all, it is very 
troublesome to take care of one’s self, 
so; and, besides, it seems to me that 
there is a good deal more pain than 
pleasure. 

S. There you are greatly mistaken, 
William. The pleasures of life are 
a hundred-fold greater and more nu- 
merous than its pains. Every mo- 
ment when we are in health brings 
us some enjoyment. It is pleasant to 
see the light—it is pleasant to breathe 
the air—it is pleasant to hear and 
to feel. Why, Will, except when you 
have pinched your finger, or stubbed 
your toe, or bumped your nose, or done 
some careless thing of that sort, you 
yourself are running over with enjoy- 
ment; you leap, skip, hop, jump; you 
sing and dance, race for the mere plea. 
sure of racing, and shout for the mere fun 
of making a noise. From morning till 
night, life is to you a perpetual feast— 
a constant revel of enjoyments ; and 
when you go to your pillow how 
sweet is the repose that steals over 
you! And then what bright and beau- 
tiful dreams visit you in slumber! 
Dear Willie, if you would reflect up- 
on your enjoyments, there would be 
a constant flow of gratitude in your 
heart toward that Good Being who 
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has bestowed upon you such an ex. | 


istence. 

W. No doubt I ovGur to feel so. 

S. How can you help feeling so? 
Why has God made the world so 
beautiful? It is to please his children 
—men and women, little boys and 
little girls. Look around, and reflect 


us. See the rose, is it not lovely ? 
How fair its 
leaves—how 


form—how smooth its 


its color—and 
Does 
it not seem to breathe of Heaven, and 
may it not fitly remind us of that 
love which Heaven is constantly be- 
stowing upon us? And then look at 
the other flowers! What infinite vari- 
ety, what endless beauty, the wide 
world is covered over with—trees, and 
plants, and shrubs, and flowers. What 
an amazing exercise of power de- 


delicate 


then its odor—how delicious! 


sign, invention, thought, and care, on 
the part of the Creator is here dis. 
played! And for what has He done 
all this? ‘To bless his children, to give 
happiness to his creatures. He has 
not overlooked any one of them. He 
has provided for insect, bird, and beast, 
but man is the highest object of his 
care. To us He has given the high- 
est faculties. He has not only be- 
stowed upon us the five animal sen- 
ses, but He has given us mind and 
soul, and enables us to derive the high- 
est enjoyment from the exercise of 
thought and emotion. 

W. Well, 1 am very much obliged 
to you, Sue, for telling me all this. 
I hope I shall be as wise and good 
as you are, sometime or other; but 


AND PAIN, 





really, it appears to me that there jg 
a great deal of trouble in this world. 


_Granny is always talking about jt, 


I hear her say every day of her life. 
“Man is born unto trouble as the 
sparks fly upward.” : 

S. You must consider, William, tha: 


_grandmother is very old, and we can 
upon the pains he has taken to please | 





hardly expect her to be as gay 


as 


you are, but I believe she takes q 


great deal of comfort after all. In fact, 
she takes great pleasure, I believe, in 
talking about trouble. It is a mis. 
take with many good people to be 
constantly wailing and moaning, and 
speaking as if this were a world of 
sorrow. It is not true. No doubt 
there is a great deal of sorrow in 
the world, but the greater part of it 
arises from the misconduct of those 
who suffer. ‘ They do that which they 
know to be wrong—they do that which 
they know will bring punishment. If 
they suffer, is it for them to complain? 

W. I suppose not; but do not peo- 
ple sometimes suffer when they have 
done nothing wrong? Does not dis- 
ease sometimes attack us, when we 
have not exposed ourselves by impru- 
dence ? 

S. Certainly. There are events 
quite beyond our control, and beyond 
our influence. There is an unseen 
Providence around us, guiding the 
course of events, and this may some 
times make us the subject of pain 
and suffering. But one thing we may 
safely bear in mind—that Providence 
is ever kind and benignant. It never 


uses pain but with a view of some 
Pleasure is the great har- 


good end. 
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vest of life—pain is a tax which we 
pay for its protection and cultiva- 
tion. In general, we may say that 


each individual has it in his power 
to make that tax heavy or light, as 
he pleases ! 





Young Animals—A Dialogue. 


ucy. Oh, John, what is it you have 

got there ? 

Joun. Why, don’t you see ? 

L. Oh, they are little puppies. 
What nice, fat things they are; they 
are so soft—so gentle—so full of play ! 

J. L love little dogs, don’t you ? 

L. Yes, I like all young things. 

J. How pretty little kittens are ; they 
are so soft, and so full of*frolic! And 
how beautiful little chickens are, when 
they have just come out of the shell : 


so smooth, and plump, and cunning! 
and little lambs, so innocent and gen- 
tle! But these puppies, what funny 
faces they’ve got; they are so fat they 
can hardly open their eyes! 

L. Pray what are their names ? 

J. Well, I don’t know ; we can call 
them what we please. 

L. Why, are they yours ? 

J. Yes; James Baxter gave them to 
me. And he gave me their mother, 
too. Here she is. 








« 
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L. Good old dog! Why how proud 
she seems to be of her young ones! 
Does she like to have us play with 
them ? 

J. Yes, if we treat them kindly. 

L. Why how the good old creature 
looks in my face: it really seems as 
though she wanted to speak! What a 
horrid thing it must be not to be able 
to talk, and only to say, bow, wow, 
wow, wow! However, I suppose the 
old dog does not think a great deal, and 
bow, wow, expresses all the ideas she 
has got. I sometimes think I should 
like to be an animal, just to see how it 
would seem—to know how they feel, 
and what they are thinking about. 

J. You are a real chatterbox, Lucy, 
and | imagine, hardly consider what 
you say. The idea of being a brute 
for a single moment, strikes me with 
disgust. Think of having four legs, a 
long snout, and a tail. Bah! 

L. Really, John, you are too bad to 
laugh at me so; I hardly meant what I 
said. Perhaps you are right in calling 
me chatterbox. 
you Solomon : so now We are even. 

J. Very well; be it so. Now what 
shall we call the two little puppies ? 

L. Well, I don’t know ; call them 
Brutus and Cassius. 

J. Brutus and Cassius ! 
see how it will sound. Brute, Brute, 
Brute! Oh, no; that won’t do. Cas, 
Cas, Cas! 
of the man who they say is going to be 
president. No, no; you must try 
again. 

L. Well, there are a plenty of pret- 
ty names. 


Let us 


Never mind, [’ll call | 


Pshaw! that is the name | , 
_ of our republican girls. 
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Touser, Jowler, Lion, Carlo, and a hun. 
dred others. But there—I hear mothe; 
calling us. We must go now, and the 
little puppies must wait for their names 
till to-morrow. 


——> 


Cameos. 


AMEO bosom pins are made of 

conch shells. The art was con. 

fined to Rome for nearly half 

a century, and to Italy until the 
last twenty years. The first cameo 
made out of Italy was by an Italian in 
Paris, and now about two hundred per. 
sons are employed in making cameos in 
that city. The number of shells used 
annually thirty years ago, was nearly 
three hundred—the whole of which 
were sent to England, the value of 
each in Rome being about seven dol- 
lars. The whole number of shells 
used in France last year was one mil- 
lion five thousand, in value forty. 
four thousand eight hundred dollars. 
The value of large cameos made in 
Paris last year was about two hun. 
dred thousand dollars. In England 
not more than six persons are en- 
gaged in the trade. In America 


_ about the same number; but Yankee 


genius has entered the field of cameo 
art, and soon we shall be provided 
with republican gems, carved with 
republican hands, to deck the bosoms 


—_——.@=—— 


A goop man cares not for the re- 
Snip, Trip, Bose, Tray, | proofs of evil men. 
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1p you ever see a mocking bird ? | 


It is a plain, homespun sort of a 
creature, dressed in feathers of a 
Quaker color. It is not quite so 
large as our robin, and its form is 
more delicate and slender. 
spirited lgok, however, and is exceed- 
ingly active and vigorous. 

The chief fame of this bird arises 
from its power as a singer: of all our 


American wood minstrels, it is the most | 


celebrated. It is called MocKING BIRD 
from its habit of imitating various 
sounds. It has a curious knack at 
stringing together the songs of other 
birds, weaving them all into one liquid 
melody, and introducing, at proper in- 
tervals, imitations of barking dogs, 
squealing pigs, or perhaps a crying 
boy. 


' seldom repeated. 


It has a) 
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The Mocking Bird. 


Yet the song of this bird is not 
wholly made up of imitations ; it has 
strains of its own which are greatly 
varied, the same notes or airs being 
In general its mu- 
sic is more remarkable for vigor than 
sweetness; but sometimes its notes 
become soft and tender, and melt into 
the heart like the cooings of the dove, 
_or the warblings of the nightingale. 
The mocking bird is an inhabitant 
‘of the south, its chosen haunts seem. 
ing to be in the region of Louisiana, 
or the adjacent country; still it offt- 
en ventures farther north, and during 
midsummer, it may be seen building 
its nest, or rearing its young, amid 
the thickets of Maryland and Penn- 
In truth, 


sylvania. I remember to 


_have seen a pair of them in the west- 
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ern part of Massachusetts, and I have 
no doubt they had a nest there ; but 
these must have been very eccentric 
birds, or perhaps some ill luck had 
attended them, or perhaps they had 
got a bad character among their neigh- 
bors, and were thus induced to stray 
so widely from the haunts of their 
kindred. 

Mr. Audubon, who has given us such 
beautiful books about birds, tells us 
that the rattlesnake sometimes makes 
an attack upon the nest of the mock- 
ing bird, in the southern country, and 
he gives us a picture of such a scene, 
from which our cut is copied. What 
must be the horror of the poor birds 
on seeing the approach of the veno- 
mous reptile! Yet we are told that 
they make a vigorous defence; fly- 
ing at the intruder and attacking his 
eyes with their beaks. In such a 
contest they frequently come off vic- 
torious, and sometimes the serpent is 
glad to make his retreat with the loss 
of an eye, if he escape having his 
skull beaten in. 

It is impossible not to feel a sym- 
pathy with these poor birds, as we 
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| 





| he behaves. 


see them in the picture ; but we sup- | 
pose they would feel quite as badly | 


to have their nest destroyed, or their 
eggs stolen, or their young ones car- 
ried off by a monster called Ben, Bill, 
or John, as by a monster called rattle- 
snake ! 


Satan is a subtle angler, and uses 
great cunning in the casting of his net. 





About my Dog. 


musT tell you something about my 
little dog. He is only ten weeks old. 
but he is a nice little fellow, and 
amuses me very much. 

He is of the true spaniel breed, and 
entirely of a deep auburn color, except 
that he is white beneath the throat. His 
hair is thick and closely curled. He 
is fat, yet full of fun. When standing 
still he has a sober, sensible air, but in 
his sport he looks as mischievous as a 
school boy. 

I take the little fellow out to walk 
with me every day; he follows close 
at my heels; and if I get a little before 
him he whines, and seems to call upon 
me to wait till he comes up. Some. 
times I contrive to get away from him, 
in the woods, and then hide, to see how 
He first runs this way, 
and then that, smelling about like an 
old dog. He soon gets discouraged, 
and begins to cry. If he does not find 
me pretty soon, his tones become sad 
and wailing, and at last it seems really 


as if his heart would break. I can 


_ then hold out no longer ; so I call him 


to me. He comes along, his ears 


drooping, and his tail wagging, and he 
seems to say, “ How can you plague 
me so?”’ He then leaps upon me, and 
buries himself under my coat, and seems 
to expect to be cuddled and comforted 
like a very child. 


Living much alone, and having no- 


_ body to care for me, a great part of the 


time, I really feel touched by the hu- 


_ mors of this little brute, as if he were 


one of my own kith and kin. 
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1 have told my little readers thus 
much about my dog, and now I wish to | 
Will they assist | 


I should | 


ask a favor of them. 
me in giving him a name ? 
like something appropriate—suitable to 
his character and condition in life. I 
do not relish big names for little dogs— 
such as Sampson, Cesar, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Boanerges, Napoleon, and the 
like. Nor do I exactly like such petty 
titles as Snip, Trip, Dip, ete. No doubt 
there are forty names quite suited to 
my little pet, but they do not occur to 
me, and so I throw myself upon my 
friends. 

I hope it may not be imagined that 
my dog is any thing uncommon, or out 
of the way. I hate prodigies of all 
kinds, and if I found this creature to 
possess extraordinary genius, I should 
get rid of him, or keep the matter se- 
cret. So far is the little fellow from 
being prodigious, that he is all dog and 
For the most part he is 
a mere puppy, soft, simple, and playful ; 


nothing else. 


but occasionally he makes me laugh 
outright, by the way in which he imi- 
In running, 
he often throws up his right fore foot 
with an air of importance ; in listen. 
ing, he lifts his ears significantly ; when 
he gets warm, he lolls ostentatiously 
with his tongue—and all these things 
he does with such an air, that it seems 
like positive pretence and affectation. 
The creature reminds me very much 
of a child two or three years old, who 
may be often caught imitating old peo- 
ple, and seeming to think himself big as 
the biggest. 





Now, I say again, that all this does 


not show that my dog is a genius. No 
doubt he is very much like his daddy. 
His mother, unhappily, does not bear a 
pleasant name ; but his sire is highly 
respectable, and the son need not blush 
for his lineage on that side ! 

I pray the reader to consider that this 
article is only addressed to the young— 
those who can enter into my feelings, 
and look upon my affection for this lit. 
tle brute without a sneer. My hours 
of solitude are cheered by his pranks, 
his sports, and his humors. In the 
absence of other friends, he seems to 
bestow upon me something of that 
affection which all love to excite. He 
cries and whimpers when I leave him— 
he wails in my absence—he caresses 
me when [| return; he rejoices in my 
society, and he leaps, and races, and 
gambols before me, as if his greatest 
delight consisted in my presence. Cer- 
tainly the creature loves me, and why 
should I not love him. 

PETER PARLEY. 


Great Bridge. 


tT Cologne, France, a suspension 

bridge is about to be thrown over 

the Rhine by French engineers, 

similar to that which crosses the 
Danube at Offen. It will rest on a 
single pillar in the middle of the 
stream; and is to cost one hundred 
and fifty thousand thalers. 
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The White Chamois, or Adventure in the Alps. 


HE Alps are the highest mountains 
in Europe. 
called Mount Blanc. Its top is 
nearly 16,000 feet, or about three 

miles, above the level of the sea. 
is in Switzerland, and if you ever visit 
that country, you will be delighted and 
astonished by the scenery you will be- 
hold. 

Mount Blanc may be seen at the dis- 
tance of nearly two hundred miles ; it 
then appears like a white, bluish cloud, 
just visible above the horizon. 


The tallest peak is | 


unless some one were to point it out, 
and assure you of the fact. From the 


city of Geneva, a distance of forty 


| miles, this mountain appears like a 


This | 








lofty pyramid of snow, piled up to the 
sky. 

Switzerland is every way a remark- 
able country. It has some of the most 
beautiful lakes in the world, and they 
are still more beautiful because they 
are surrounded by such wild scenery— 
lofty rocks, steepling precipices and 


You | mountains, whose tops seem to mingle 
would not imagine it to be a mountain | with the clouds. 


There are deep, quiet 














payne > 


valleys, also, checkered with green 


meadows, and rich pastures, and golden 
harvests, in their season. Above these, 


and seeming almost to hang over them, | 


are mountain-peaks, covered with the 
everlasting snow. 


It might seem that such a wild and | 


rugged country as Switzerland could 


hardly be inhabited; but it has a con- | 


There are not 
only large cities, but many villages; 
and houses are scattered, here and 


siderable population. 


there, over the country, even upon the 
shaggy sides of the mountains, on the 
verge of precipices, and along the edge 
of cliffs, where you would imagine the 
wild deer alone could find a footing. 
Among the mountains of Switzerland, 
there is a species of wild goat called 
It is about the size of our 
common goat. It dwells in the higher 
parts of the mountains, even where the 


chamois. 


earth and rocks are covered with snow 
and ice. It feeds upon moss and the 
stinted shrubs and grasses that flourish 
in those dreary regions. Here it may 
be seen fearlessly leaping from rock 
to rock, while chasms a thousand feet 


in depth are yawning at its feet. 


of Mount Blane. 


ous amusement. 


ing. 


The pursuit of these swift-footed | 


mountaineers is dangerovs sport, but 


the Swiss are passionately fond of it. | 


They will go forth in the morning, and 
spend the whole day in climbing up the 
mountains, in fording rivers, scrambling 
over precipices, and traversing ridges, 
content and even happy if they have 
secured a single chamois in the chase. 
They seem to think no toil too severe, 
no danger too great, for this fascinating 
occupation. 


| 


| 
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A great many curious adventures 
have happened to the chamois hunters. 
| must give you an account of one of 
these, saying, however, before I pro- 
ceed, that I am not quite sure that it is 
altogether true. 

Some years ago, there was a young 
man by the name of Stephen Borlis, 
who lived in the valley of Chamouni. 
Here is a little village, situated eight 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
and at no great distance from the top 
It is a favorite stop- 
ping place for travelers who come to 
visit Mount Blane, and who usually 
stay a short time to enjoy the beautiful 
scenery of this valley. 

Our story begins at a period when 
Stephen had reached his eighteenth 
year. THe had become greatly attached 
to chamois hunting, and was famous for 
his daring and dexterity in this peril- 
He was, therefore, a 
sort of hero in the little village of Cha- 
mouni. It is necessary to state, that 
there was a maiden in this village, as 
much renowned for her beauty as Ste- 
phen was for success in chamois hunt- 
She was now about sixteen, and 
bore the name of Marsaline. 

Now the beauty of this young lady 
had drawn around her a great many 
lovers, and it was said that she was 
sorely puzzled to choose between them. 
If she had any preference, it seemed to 
be for Stephen Borlis ; but though the 
youth pressed his suit warmly, the 
maiden could never be persuaded to 
decide At length she 
adopted a strange resolution. There 


in his favor. 


was a famous chamois in the mountains, 
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which had long baffled the skill of the 
hunters; it was said to be so swift of | 


THE WHITE CHAMOIS. 





down upon numerous towns and Villages 


| —could trace the course of rivers, and 


foot as to seem to fly rather than run. | observe numerous lakes, seeming like 
It was extremely wild, always perceiv- | mirrors encircled by hills and ite sts, 


ing the approach of the hunter from | 
afar, either by its penetrating sight or | 


its acute scent. 
the most fearful chasms, and bound 
along the icy sides of the mountains in 
a manner so wonderful, that many peo- 
ple believed the wHITE GoaT possessed 
more than earthly powers, and was, in 
fact, a sort of wizard. 

Well, the decision of Marsaline was 
this. She resolved to marry the hunter 
who should succeed in taking the white 
chamois; if no one could accomplish 
this feat, she declared her resolution to 
remain a maiden. 


successful hunter, and thus win her 


It would leap across | 





In her heart she be- | 
lieved that Stephen Borlis would be the | 


How gloriously the sun rose on this 
scene! And how did the young man’s 
heart swell with exultation as he gazed 
upon it! 

Having remained here some time, 
the youth began to descend the moun. 
tains. The early morning had past, 
and he had not seen the object of his 
pursuit. A sort of despondence crept 
over him. And the idea that some 
person more fortunate than himself 
might win the hand of the fair Marsa. 
line, occupied him to such a degree 
that he became inattentive, and was on 
the point of sliding into one of those 
enormous chasms, or cracks, which are 
found in the snow and ice on the moun- 


hand; and it was, perhaps, part of her | tains. 
b ] > b] 


scheme, to incite him to an waren, 


ment which would increase his fame, | 
in the glory of which she would have a 
share. 


He recovered himself, however ; but 
while he was yet standing on the ‘ie 
of the crevice, he heard a sort of 


| whistling and the clatter of feet. Turn- 


A particular day was fixed for the ‘i ing in the direction of these sounds, 
hunt, and about twenty youths set out | he perceived the white chamois flying 


for the chase. 
in the mountains at the first break of 
day. It was autumn ; and though the 
morning was clear, the air was keen as 
winter. The route of the youth led 
him over rocky clefts, masses of ice, 


of snow, of dazzling whiteness. As 
the sun rose, he was on the top of Mount 
Blane. What an amazing prospect 
spread around him! All Switzerland 
was before him, seeming like a sea of 
mountains and valleys. He could look 


Stephen Borlis was up | 





along the side of the mountain. The 


| distance was great; but instantly bring- 
ing his rifle to his shoulder, he fired. 


He saw the animal first leap into the 
air, and then fall into the valley below ; 


| but the recoil of Stephen’s gun caused 
rising like castles in the air, and fields | 


his feet to slip, and he was instantly 
borne forward upon the smooth surface 
of the snow. For a few moments, he 


preserved his presence of mind; but 
soon he became insensible from the 
rapidity of his descent, and was at last 
plunged into an immense bed of snow 




















SYMPTOMS. 7 


which had collected between the mount- | no one seemed so much affected as the 
ains. intended bridegroom ; he turned pale as 
When his senses returned, the youth | ashes, and his teeth chattered as if he 
found himself in a comfortable room, | had been seized with ague. Stephen 
° ° | -_ 1 2 _ . . 
and a Woman was at his bedside watch- | soon broke the silence. He told his 
ing over him. On making inquiries, | Story to the assembly, and the craven 
he learned, that he had broken through | Moleen confessed that he had practiced 
the snow which had fallen from the | 40 imposition. He chanced to be near 
mountains and buried a farm-house | When Borlis shot the white chamois ; he 
beneath it. Here the people were im- | saw him fall, and supposing him dead, 
prisoned for the winter, but as such | laid the game over his shoulder, and 
events were not uncommon, they were | 
well provided against it. Young Bor- | ed of his achievement, and claimed the 
| 


_ returned toChamouni. He there boast- 


lis soon recovered from the effects of hand of Marsaline as his reward. He 
his fall, and was eager to depart; but | now begged ten thousand pardons; and 
this was impossible. He was obliged to | young Borlis, taking his place at the 
wait four long months before he could | altar by the side of the maiden, clasped 
her hand in his, and they were speedily 
united in the bands of wedlock ! 


return to Chamouni. 
When at last he arrived there, he 
found the whole village in a great state 


of excitement. When he inquired the er 
cause of this, he found that the fair Mar- | 
saline was going to be married that | Symptoms. 
veryday. “ And who is she to marry?” | wr a person complains of want of time, 
said he. “Why, havn’t you heard? | you may be sure he wastes a great 
To Arthur Moleen, the hunchback.” | § deal of it foolishly. : 
“And why to him 2?” | If a person promise largely, you 
“Because he killed the white cha- | will not fail to notice that he seldom 
mois !”” | performs. 
The young man stayed to hear no| If a person inveighs loudly and fre- 


more ; the bells were already ringing ; | quently against a certain crime, he is, 
the villagers had gathered into the | ten to one, himself addicted to it. 
church. He rushed to the place—the | If a person fawns on you when up, 
ceremony was begun—the lovely bride | he will most assuredly trample on 
and her deformed partner were kneel- | you when down. 

ing at the altar. The sudden appear- If a person boasts of his learning 
ance of young Borlis struck the as- | or his money, you will find either 
sembly with amazemert; they had all | his head or purse empty. 

imagined him dead, for a rumor had If a person insists that his children 


gone forth that he had been dashed in are particularly good, depend upon it 
pieces in falling over a precipice. But | the rogues are half ruined already. 





INDIAN CORN. 


Indian Corn. 


NDIAN corn or maize was first pro- 
duced in America. 
It had never been seen in Europe 


till Columbus carried some from the | 


West Indies to Spain, in the year 1493. 
It was called Indian corn, from the fact 


that the Indians of America, having no | 


wheat or rye, used this article for food. 
This kind of graih is cultivated in 
the south of France, where it is called 


Torkay wheat. It is also raised in Italy, 


in Syria, and in other warm parts of 
Europe; but nowhere is it produced 
in such quantities as in the United 


States. I believe two hundred millions 


of bushels are raised here every year. 
_ What an immense number of puddings, 
_hoe-cakes, and johny-cakes are annu- 
ally made of this grain, to say nothing 
| of the feast of green corn and succotash, 
| that comes in its season. 

The Indians appeared to have held 
this vegetable in great estimation. 
| When the green corn came, they had a 
| religious festival called the corn-dance. 
_ This was performed with great cere- 

mony, and was regarded as a tribute 
| of respect and thanksgiving to the Great 
| Spirit, for his kindness in supplying the 
| people with this valuable grain. 
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HILDREN, ALL TOGETHER. Oh! Mr. 


Peter Parley, is it trae—is it true ? | 


Parey. Is what true ? 

Anne. Why, have you really 
promised to write a little book called 
the Playmate ? 

ParLey. Do you wish me to write 
such a book ? 

Anne. To be sure I do. 

Joun. And so do I. 

Littte Berry. And so do I. 


Partey. Well, totell you the truth— | 


| have promised to assist Mr. Robert 
Merry in his Magazine. We are to 
call it Merry’s Museum anp Par.ey’s 
PLAYMATE. 
both a museum or store-house of curiosi- 
ties, and a pleasant companion for spare 


We shall try to make it | 


hours, which all the boys and girls in 
the land will be happy to read. 

Lirrte Bretry. Oh! I’m so glad! 
Robert Merry uses too many hard 
words for me. I like your books, Mr. 
Parley, for they have so many little 
short words, such as dig, pig, cat, rat, 
dog, hog, and the like. And then you 
have pictures of little boys and girls 
driving hoops, and all that. Oh, how 
I shall like Parley’s Playmate ! 

Joun. Poh! Do you suppose the 
whole book is to be made for you ? 
Why, you have just learned to read. | 
don’t believe you can spell crucifix. 

Littie Betty. Yes, I can spell cru- 
cifix, too—k-r-u kru, s-i si, krusi, f-i-x 


fix, krusifin! There! 


























































































































































































30 A FABLE. 


ALL LAUGH. 

Litrte Berry. What do you laugh 
for? Didn’t I spell it right ? 

Partey. Never mind, my little Betty 
—you did your best—which is more 
You are 
a nice, good child, and Peter Parley 


than some grown people do. 


loves you. There! (a smack on the 
cheek) take that! The Playmate shall 
always have some short stories, with 


short words, for you, and such as you. 


John and 
Anne must be amused, as well as the 
little ones. It is a good while since | 
have written any books, so I hope to 
collect, from among my old remem- 
brances, some tales, legends, and les- 
sons, suited to the tastes of all. 


jut we must have fair play. 


— 


A Fable. 


T happened once that all the ani- 
mals—beasts, birds, fishes, and in- 
sects—assembled to hear a sermon 
from one of their number. I have 

not been informed who was the orator. 
The subject of the discourse was the 
duty of living to do good; and the 
audience seemed much delighted with 
the number and variety of the motives 
presented. As ‘they went to their re- 
spective homes after the performance, 
thus they moralized to themselves : 

Said the ant, “This sermon is a 

very good one for some folks, but it 
has no sort of application to me. What 
can such a poor, little, crawling thing 
as Ido for the good of the universe ? 
Besides, I have so large a family of my 
own to provide for, that it requires 


| all my time and attention. 











| 


| 
| 










If I had 
wings like the butterfly, 1 would no: 
live so useless a life as he does.”’ 

Said the butterfly, “ I am really 
ashamed of the ant, who has such 
stores laid up, that she does no more 
good with them. 


I am sure if I were 
half as rich, I would supply all the 
poor in the neighborhood. But when 
I can hardly get enough for myself, 
how can I help others ?” 

The little fish complained that he 
had neither time, nor talents, nor op. 
portunity of doing good; he was also 
so insignificant that he had no influ. 
ence ; and moreover, he had to get 
food for himself, and take care that 
he was not made food for others. If 
he were only as large and strong as 
the whale, he might be useful. 

The sheep declared that as he had 
no horns to defend himself, it was ab- 
surd for him to think of his doing any 
thing for others. He hoped his neigh- 
bor, the goat, would apply the sermon 
to himself. Thus each excused him- 
self; and on the whole, the sole re- 
sult of the discourse so much ap- 
plauded, was to convince each that 
himself was most unfortunate and his 
neighbors without excuse. 

Morat.—People who would not do 
their duty in the situation in which 
they are, would not be likely to in 
another. 


rR 


( Please to take notice—send al! 


communications for the Editor, Post 
PAID, to care of S. O. Post, 116 Nas- 


sau street, New York, or J. E. Hick- 
man, 114 School street, Boston. 
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Robert Merry’s Chat 


w another part of this number, you | 


will see that Peter Parley has 
come to my aid. I shall hereafter 
edit the Museum with his occa- 


sional 
work, the pretty name of PLaymarte, 
and intend more than ever to be the 
favorites of the boys and girls; we 
tntend to be not only their guide and 
counselor in serious matters, but their 
companions in their walks, their ram- 
bles, their scrambles, their sports, and 
their frolies. We intend to have bet- 
ter pictures, better stories, better songs, 
better anecdotes, better paper, better 
All we ask 
in return is, that we may have plenty 
of subscribers, plenty of friends, such 


print, better every thing. 


as those who have supported me in 
my labors, for the last seven years. 

us see what letters 
Here 


And now let 
are in our budget this month. 
is one: 

Dobbs Ferry, June 12, 1848. 
Mr. Merrr— 

I have for the last six months been taking 
your Museum, and [ like it very much, only 
it has not got enough adventures to suit my 
taste. I read in one of your numbers, that 
you would perhaps have some more of that 
kind in the July number; the stories of Bill 
Keeler are very interesting, and Tom Trotter 
and of the other adventurers are also very 
Your friend and subscriber, 

o. HH. A. 


01 y 
ull ising. 


Here is another letter, and a spicy 
one it is: 
Fidgety Vale, June 17, 1848. 
Mr. Merry— 
I find that sometimes you do print the 
letters of little folks, and sometimes you don’t. 


assistance. We add tto the | 


| ed with 








{ wrote you one containing sixteen pages, 


hands of young people. 
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with his Friends. 
more than six months ago, and T have look 
trembling anxiety into every new 
number since, in the hope of seeing it insert- 
ed. You may guess how I have been dis- 
appointed ; and this has distressed me the 
more, that I find you have printed a great 
many letters from other persons in the mean 
time. 

Now, Mr. Merry, it does appear to me that 
this needs explanation., I wait your reply 
with impatience. Diana Pitcurork. 


OUR REPLY. 


We have to say, in reply to the 
amiable Miss Pitchfork, that she for- 
got to pay the postage on her letter. 
We -never insert letters, unless post- 
paid—and they must be very good, in- 
deed, to get a place in our pages, if 
they 
John Gilpin. 

The 


among many others, informing us of 


are longer than the story of 


following letter is but one 


a fact we should rather conceal than 
publish, were it consistent with our 


duty : 


Lowell, June 7, 1848. 
Mr. Merryr— 


I was very much astonished and delighted, 
in going into Mr. Bixby’s book store yester- 
day, to see the May number of your Museum. 
Last January, a man came round and told us 
that Merry’s Museum had ceased, and he per- 
suaded us to take another in its place. This 
we did. I now find we were deceived. [| 
did not before know that such mean people 
as this agent must be, could be found in the 
world. I cannot think that a magezine cir- 
culated by such means is fit to be in the 
I have subscribed 
for the Museum, and shall take it as long 
as it is continued, which I hope may be 
many years. Jane S— 











THE RIVULET. 


The 


friend, 


following is from our young 


A. B—t: 


I am composed of nineteen letters. 
My 7, 12, 19, 
certain countries. 
My 3, 6, 19, 
My 10, 


10, is a Latin number. 


17, 14, 14, 4, 11, 6, 9, is much ad- 


often causes much alarm in | 


of an ancient king, whose name commenced 
with my eighteenth letter. 

My 10, 4, 9, 1, 13, 16, was a Jewish weight. 

My 17, 8, 3, 4, 19, 6, is a classical division jy 
a very interesting science. 

My 4, 9, 13, 6, 19, was an eminent historica! 


painter. 


mired on account of its rare qualities, and great 
beauty. | 
My 16, 7, 17, 3, 6, 7, 10, is one of Flora’s | 
| 
! 


train. 
My 12, 16, 15, 10, 10, 
My 2, 10, 14, 4, 


, is a French noun. 


15, eisai the crown | 


My whole appeared in the eighteenth centn. 
ry ; it was never seen before, and it is Impossi- 
ble for any person ever to behold it again, 
Its brilliancy and magnificence baffled human 
description ; its career was short, and although 
by all admired, it was almost always found jp 
tears. 


The Rivulet. 


RDS AND 


MUSIC COMPOSED FOR MERRY’S MUSEUM 
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3. Now it joins another river, 
And the two like lovers twine— 
How the joyous waters quiver— 
How the dancing bubbles shine ! 


4. Now the streams are one forever— 
Broad and fair the waters glow; 
Storm and tempest cannot sever 
Waves that thus united flow. 
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2. Like an infant, first it goes— 
Trembling, toddling, tumbling— 
Now it stops, and now it flows, 
O’er rock and breaker grumbling. 


5. Far away, away ‘tis wending, 
The Rivulet, a River now ! 
Freighted ships are o’er it bending— 
Cities shine along its brow. 


6. Health and wealth it scatters wide.— 
Such the streamlet’s simple story— 
An infant on the mountain side— 
A giant in its glory! 
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GRAND RATIFICATION MEETING. 


tree oe, Ree 
Grand Ratification Meeting of the Boys and Girls, 


TO SIGNIFY THEIR APPROBATION OF THE UNION OF MERRY’S MUSEUM AND 
PARLEY’S PLAYMATE. 

To rue Evrrors—I have just come from the most enthusiastic meeting 
ever held in Wide Open Hall. All the boys and girls were there. The 
following resolutions were offered : 

Resolved, As the sense of all the boys and girls of Wide Open, that we 
heartily approve of the union of Merry’s Museum and Parley’s Playmate. 

Resolved, That we do all in our power to extend the circulation of the 
new magazine, so as to cheer and encourage our old friends, Merry and 
Parley, in their labors. | 

Resolved, That Mr. Billings, of Boston, be desired to execute a design, 
representing this meeting, and the same to be engraved and printed, as a 
memorial and pledge of fidelity to the cause we have espoused. 

Resolved, That a committee of six be appointed to present the proceed- 
ings of this meeting to the Editors of the new magazine. 

These resolutions being seconded, various eloquent speeches were 
made, and then the resolves were passed by acclamation. The proposed 
committee was appointed, and arrangements made to give the new series 
of the magazine a great run in Wide Open—a place, by the way, almost 
as big as all creation. As soon as your first number is out, send us a lot, 
and we will push it. The further proceedings upon this subject will be 
sent in season for your August number. The cut executed agreeably to 
the resolves, is herewith sent. 

Wide Open, July 30. Perer WipeEAWwARE. 
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HE sun is pouting down its rays with | 


such force and intensity, that the 
surface of the earth is heated and 
parched ; the leaves are all droop. 
ing and withered; the cattle are seen 


gathered into the brooks and rivulets to | 


cool themselves; the birds hide in the 
forests; the ox lags lazily in the fur- 


row ; the farmer in the field wipes his | 


brow, and frequently lays himself down 
to rest in the shadow of the trees. 


Sf. 


Yet this heat is useful and necessary 
to bring the harvests to perfection ; to 


| ripen the larger and richer fruits ;—in 
_ short, to crown the labors of the sum- 


mer. ‘To this heat we are indebted for 


the delicious flavor of the pear, the 
peach, and the various melons. It is 
only in countries where the summer 
heat is great, that these delicacies can 
be enjoyed in perfection. 

Toward the latter end of summer we 
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have what are called dog-days. 
name was given by the ancients, from 
a vain fancy that a star called Sirius, 
or the dog, exercises a peculiar in- 
fluence upon the earth at that period. 


The dog-days are not only hot, but they | 


are what are called muggy, which | 
suppose means that they make one feel 
as if shut upin a mug; 


5?) 


that is, hot, 
moist. and half suffocated. 


This | 


do they run hither and thither along the 


sands, gathering curious shells and 
stones polished by the rubbing of the 


| 
| 


waves. They are full of excitement ; 
for even trifles give unmingled pleasure, 


when we are young, when the air is 


_ bracing, ard when all around fill the 


| 


It is now the time for going to the | 


sea-side, for it is when the back country 
is hottest that the sea-shore is most de- 
lightful. 
erally go to some watering-place, taking 
all their children with them; and even 
the laboring people, within twenty miles 


Those who have leisure, gen- 


of the sea, generally take one or two 
trips about these days, to the coast, to 
catch fish and clams, and enjoy a chow- 
der. These people have great frolics 
upon such occasions. 

It is not easy to tell the reason why 


the sea-side is so attractive ; but almost | 


every one seems to feel a sort of en- 
chantment in the presence of the sea, 
as they occasionally visit it. 
the attraction lies partly in novelty : the 
fisherman, who lives upon the shore and 
has the ocean always before him, prob- 
ably has never any of the poetic emo- 
tion to which we allude, in gazing upon 
its surface. He doubtless thinks only 
of the deep as the theatre of his daily 
toil—a restless waste of briny water, 
with here and there a lobster, cod, or 
tautog, for him to catch. 

But it is not so with our little friends, 
pictured at the head of this article. 
They are young—and to them the sea- 
shore is a novelty. With what delight 


Perhaps | 


senses with enjoyment. 

But it is not the young alone, to whom 
I re- 
member to have heard the celebrated 
Daniel Webster describe his feelings at 


the sea-shore aflords pleasure. 


the sea-side. ‘“ When I look upon the 
ocean, and it seems to sneak to me and 
beckon to me, or when I see the surf 
rolling in upon the beach like a horse 
foaming from the battle, I cannot stoop 


down and pick up pebbles and shells.” 


| “Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll— 





7 7 * * * * * 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow ; 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest 
now.” 


The sea is not only full of poetic sug- 
gestions, but its history is hardly, less 
interesting than that of the land. It has 
been the scene of innumerable ship- 
wrecks ; of sea-battles; of wonderful 
voyages ; of the adventures and exploits 
of pirates and rovers. 

But there is one view of the ocean 
which I think more interesting than any 
other, and that is a scientific one. A 
person who has only taken a general 
survey of the sea, would be astonished 
at the minute wonders to be found here 
by careful observation. 


Every rock 
along the shore is encrusted with shells, 
some scarcely so large as.a pin’s head, 
and in each shell is a living creature, 
with all the organs of life. 


The kinds 
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of shell-fish, from the muscle and peri- | 


winkle up to the oyster and lobster, are 
very numerous, and form the subject 
of a distinct science, called conchology. 

The swimming fish are still more 


diversified than those living in shells. | 


They are of a thousand forms, variously 
colored, and variously endowed. 
are gentle and some fierce; some are 
little and some are big. 

Besides these, there is the little nau- 
tilus—at once a ship and a sailor. Some- 


Some | 


Never Praise Yourself. 


ors and girls should never speak 
of themselves, or of what they 
have accomplished, unless they 
are asked to do so by their supe. 





riors ; or rather unless it is necessary 
to do so in order to answer questions 
which are asked by their superiors. 


| Rev. Dr. White, Bishop of the Epis. 


times, gathering into a heap, he sinks | 
into the wave; then he rises, lifis his 


sail, and stretches away before the 
wind. And there is the sun-fish, which 
seems like a mass of mere jelly ; yet 
he has his head, and eyes, and mouth, 
as well as other fishes. And there are 
the strange, mysterious little medusa, 
which are said to throw out the phos- 
phoric lights we see in the waves at 
night. ‘The science of fishes is extensive 
and interesting, and is called ichthyology. 

A careful observer will also notice 
that every part of the sea-shore is occu- 
pied by peculiar kinds of vegetation, 
and it is supposed that even the bottom 
of the deep is covered by plants, pecu- 
liarly adapted to their situation. The 
study of the sea-shore not only presents 
to the mind a mass of curious knowl- 
edge, but it serves to impress us strongly 
with the amazing extent of creation, 
and the vastness of the plans and power 
of the Creator. 


— 


We should never remember the 
benefits we have conferred, nor forget 
the favors received. 


copal Church in Pennsylvania, who 
was often in company with Washing. 
ton, frequently dining at his table, 
says: “I knew no man who so care. 
fully guarded against the discoursing 
of himself or his acts, or any thing 
that pertained to him; and it has oc. 
casionally occurred to me when in 
his company, that if a stranger to his 
person were present, he would never 
have known from any thing said by 


| the President, that he was conscious 
_of having distinguished himself in the 





————— 





eyes of the world.” 

Of Chief Justice Jay, one of the 
greatest men our country has produ- 
ced, and who for twenty-seven years 
was constantly engaged in public life, 
it is said, “A stranger might have 
resided with him for months together, 
without discovering from his conver- 
sation that he had ever been employ- 
ed in the service of his country. 
Whenever the important scenes in 
which he had been engaged were al- 
luded to, he changed the conversation 
as soon as politeness would permit.” 

Here are examples worthy of im- 
itation. Imitate George Washington 
and John Jay, by never speaking of 
yourselvez and your own exploits. 





































HE ancient Romans were, as a peo- 
ple, remarkably attached to the re- 
ligion they professed ; and scrupu- 


lously attentive in discharging the 


rites and ceremonies which it enjoined. 


Their religion was idolatry, in its | to write their vows on paper or waxen 


grossest and widest acceptation. It 
acknowledged a few general truths, 


but greatly darkened these by fables | 


and poetical fiction. 


All the inhabitants of the invisible | 


world, to which the souls of people 
departed after death, were indiscrimi- 


nately called Inferi. Elysium was that 


RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES OF THE ANCIENT ROMANS 


Religious Ceremonies of the Ancient Romans. 


part of hell in which the good spent a | 


spiritual existence of unmingled enjoy- 


ment, and Tartarus was the terrible | 


prison-house of the damned. 
The worship of the gods consisted 


chiefly in prayers, vows, and sacrifices. 
No act of religious worship was per- 


formed without prayer ; while praying, 


they stood usually with their heads — 


covered, looking toward the east; a 


them ;—they frequently touched the 


altars or knees of the images of the 


gods ; turning themselves round in a 


circle toward the right, sometimes 


putting their right hand to their mouth, 
and also prostrating themselves on the 
ground. 

They vowed temples, games, sacrifi- 
ces, gifts, ete. Sometimes they used 
tablets, to seal them up, and fasten them 
with wax to the knees of the images of 
the gods, that being supposed to be the 
seat of mercy. 

Lustrations were necessary to be 
made before entrance on any important 
religious duty, viz.: before setting out to 
the temples, before the sacrifice, before 
initiation into the mysteries, and before 
solemn vows and prayers. 

Lustrations were also made after acts 
by which one might be polluted; as 
after murder, or after having assisted 
at a funeral. 

In sacrifices it was requisite that 
those who offered them, should come 


chaste and pure ; that they should bathe 


themselves, be dressed in white robes, 
priest pronounced the words before 


and crowned with the leaves of the 
tree which was thought to be most ac- 
ceptable to the god whom they wor- 
shiped. 

Sacrifices were made of victims whole 
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and sound. But all victims were not 
indifferently offered to all gods. A white 
bull was an acceptable sacrifice to Jupi- 
ter; an ewe to Juno; black victims, bulls 
especially, to Pluto ; a bull and a horse 
to Neptune ; the horse to Mars ; bull- 
Sheep 
and goats were offered to various deities. 

‘The victim was led to the altar with 
a loose rope, that it might not seem to 


ocks and lambs to Apollo, ete. 


be brought by force, which was reck- 
After silence was 
proclaimed, a salted cake was sprinkled 
on the head of the beast, and frankin- 
cense and wine poured between his 
horns, the priest having first tasted the 
wine himself, and given it to be tasted 
by those that stood next him, which 
was called libatio. The priest then 
plucked the highest hairs between the 
horns, and threw them into the fire— 
the victim was struck with an axe or 


oned a bad omen. 








mall, then stabbed with knives, and the | 


blood, being caught in goblets, was 
poured on the altar: it was then flayed 
and dissected ; then the entrails were 
inspected by the aruspices, and if the 
signs were favorable, they were said to 
have offered up an acceptable sacrifice, 
or to have pacified the gods ; if not, an- 
other victim was effered up, and some- 
times several. The parts which fell to 
the gods were sprinkled with meal, 
wine, and frankincense, and burnt on 
the altar. When the sacrifice was fin- 
ished, the priest, having washed his 
hands, and uttered certain prayers, 
again made a libation, and the people 
were dismissed. 

Human sacrifices were also offered 
among the Romans: persons guilty of 





_ disappointed. 


certain crimes, as treachery or sedition, 
were devoted to Pluto and the infernal 


| gods, and therefore any one might slay 


them with impunity. 

Altars and temples afforded an asy. 
lum or place of refuge among the Greeks 
and Romans, as well as among the Jews, 
chiefly to slaves from the cruelty of 
their masters, and to insolvent debtors 
and criminals, where it was considered 
impious to touch them; but sometimes 
they put fire and combustible materials 
around the place, that the person might 
appear to be forced away, not by men, 
but by a god: or shut up the temple 
and unroofed it, that he might perish in 
the open air.—Dilloway. 


Guy Fawkes. 


ty Fawkes’s day, or the anniversa- 

\ ry of the gun-powder plot, is cele- 

brated in England, on the 5th of 

November, on the following ac- 
count: 

The Roman Catholics of England 
had been treated with considerable se- 
verity during the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, but when she was succeeded on 
the throne. by James the First, they 
hoped to see better times, and even had 
expectations that the king, whose moth- 
er had been a Catholic, would restore 
that religion to its supremacy in Eng- 
land. But in these hopes they were 
James avowed himself a 
strict Protestant, and this so enraged the 
Catholics, that a number of the more 
zealous among them formed a plot to 































destroy the king and the Parliament at 


a single blow. For this purpose they 


' when the 


the king 


hired the rooms in the basement story | 


of the Parliament house, at London, | 


which had been used for the purpose of 
storing wood, coals, and bulky materi- 
als. ‘Then they deposited in the vaults 
directly under the hall of Parliament, 
a large number of barrels of gun-pow- 
der, and covered them up with fagots 
and billets of wood, to avoid suspicion. 


open the 
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Parliament was to meet, a 
was to attend in person, to 


session. One of the conspi- 


rators, however, being desirous of sav- 
ing Lord Monteagle, wrote him an anon- 
ymous letter, ten days before the time, 


informing him that “a terrible blow” 
was about to fall upon the Parliament, 


_and yet that they “should not see who 


hurt them.” 


Guy Fawkes was the person selected | 


to wateh the cellar and fire the powder 
when all was ready. 
fixed for the 5th of November, 1605, 


it was laid before the king in council. 
{ll agreed that it denoted some danger 
by means of gun-powder. 
make the discovery sure, they decided 
to keep quiet about the matter till the 
evening before the assembling of Par- 
liament, and then to search the vaults 
under the house. Accordingly, on the 
4th of November, at midnight, the place 
was visited, and a man ina cloak and 
boots was found at the door, who proved 
to be Guy Fawkes. On removing the 
wood-pile, thirty-six barrels of gun-pow- 
der were discovered. Fawkes was then 
searched, and a dark-lantern, a tinder- 


The time was | 


He therefore warned him 
to keep away from the meeting of Par- 
liament, and to burn the letter as soon 
as he had read it. 

Lord Monteagle showed this letter to 


| some persons of his acquaintance, and 


THE BOYS OF LONDON ON GUY FAWKES’S DAY. 


| box, and a bunch of matches, were 


In order to | 


Find- 


ing it useless to deny the plot, he at 


found concealed under his cloak. 


once confessed that his design was to 


| blow up the king and Parliament, and 


he manifested great sorrow at being 


prevented, saying it was the devil, and 
no one else, that had made the discov- 
ery. He boldly asserted, that if he had 
not been arrested so quickly, he would 
have blown up those who seized him 
and himself together. Fawkes was 
afterward put to death, with several 
others of the conspirators, who failed to 


make their escape. 
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: The “ gun-powder treason day”’ has 


GUY FAWKES. 


| 


been kept in England from that time to | 


the present. 
boys assemble and carry about a “Guy” 
through the streets. 


a lantern and bunch of matches. 
boys hurrah, and sing songs like this: 


“ Please to remember the fifth of November, 
Gun-powder treason and plot!” etc., etc. 


Sometimes two parties meet in the 
street, each with their own Guy; they 
then have a regular squabble and fight, 
just for the entertainment of it; each 
party attempting to capture the other’s 


Guy. 


On these occasions the | 


“ They first constructed a huge vehi. 
cle, varying at times from twenty to 
forty feet long, eight or ten wide, and 


_ five or six high, from the lower to the 


This is a stuffed | 
image, representing Guy Fawkes with | they erected a paper lantern, capacious 


The | 


The celebration of this festival was | 


one of the many old English customs 
transplanted hither by the Puritan set- 
tlers of New England. It was call- 
ed Pope’s day in this country, and 
seems to have been kept up with all the 
grotesque and noisy jollity of the Lon- 
don “Guy” frolics. The latest in- 
stance of the kind which we find on 
record, was at Newburyport, in 1775. 
It is described in the following terms in 
Coffin’s history of that town: 

“ This year the celebration went off 
with a great flourish. In the day-time 
companies of little boys might be seen 
in various parts of the town, with their 
little popes dressed up in the most gro- 


tesque and fantastic manner, which they | 


carried about, some on boards and some 
on little carriages, for their own and 
others’ amusement. But the great ex- 
hibition was reserved for the night, in 
which young men as well as boys par- 
ticipated. 


upper platform, on the front of which 


enough to hold, in addition to the lights, 
five or six persons. Behind that, as 
large as life, sat the mimic Pope and 
several other personages—monks, fri. 
ars, etc. Last, but not least, stood an 
image of Old Nick himself, with a pair 
of huge horns, holding in his band a 
pitchfork, and otherwise accoutred, with 
all the frightful ugliness that their in- 
genuity could devise. 

“Their next step, after they had 
mounted their ponderous vehicle on 
four wheels, chosen their officers— 
captain, first lieutenant, purser, etc.— 
placed a boy under the platform to ele- 
vate and move around the head of the 
Pope, was to take up their line of march 
through the streets of the town, with 
dancers, a fiddle, and a large crowd, 


_ who made up a long procession. Their 


custom was to call at the, principal 
houses, ring their bell, cause, the Pope 
to elevate his head and look round up- 
on the audience, and repeat the follow- 
ing lines: 
‘The fifth of November, 
As you well remember, 
Was gun-powder treason and plot ; 
I know of no reasgn 


Why the gun-powder treason 
Should ever be forgot. 


‘ When the first King James the sceptre swayed 

This hellish powder-plot was laid ; 

Thirty-six barrels of powder placed down be- 
low, 


All for old England’s overthrow. 
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Happy the man, and happy the day, 


BILLY BUMP 






That caught Guy Fawkes in the middle of his | 


lay. 
You'll hear our bell go “ jink, jink, jink,” 
Pray, madam—sirs, if you'll something give, 
We'll burn the dog, and never let him live. 
Match, touch! 
In the good nick of time! 


Catch, prime! 


Here is the Pope that we've got, 

The whole promoter of the plot. 

We'll stick a pitchfork in his back, 

And throw him in the fire,’ etc., etc., etc. 


reading and writing. 
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the refinements of society, and with no 


other education than what his mother 


_had given him, which was confined to 


The only books 


he had seen were the Bible, Watts’ 
Psalms and Hymns, Burns’ Poems, 


|; $Seum. 


newspapers. All 


“ After the verses were repeated, the | 


purser stepped forward and took up the | 


collection. ‘They concluded their eve- 
ning’s entertainment with a splendid 


supper and a bonfire.”’ 


Billy Bump in Boston. 


T may perhaps please and instruct our 
youthful readers, to look over the 
correspondence of Master Billy Bump 
with his mother. 





Robinson Crusoe, Parley’s America, 
and a stray number of Merry’s Mu- 
He had also seen two or three 
these, however, he 
how 
much one may learn from so small a 


library. 


had read; and it is wonderful 
We need only say further, 
that Bill came to Boston to live with his 
uncle, Benjamin Bump, who had grown 
rich, and was now dwelling in a fine 
house in Beacon street. 

Billy’s first letter we omit, and begin 
with the second—remarking, by the 
way, that we shall take the liberty to 
make some little improvements in the 
original; though, in the main, the let- 


ters will be inserted as they were first 


The boy, it ap- | 


pears, was about fourteen years old | 


when he left home for the first time in | 


his life, and made his way by railroad | 


His native 
place was Sundown, the precise situa- 


and steamboat to Boston. 


laid down on the maps. Somebody 
asked Bill where he was from. “From 
Sundown,”’ *« Sun- 
down ?”’ said the inquirer—* that must 
be in the western country.”’ “Yes,” 
said Bill, “‘and five hundred miles be- 
yond!’ This description of the place, 
though not very precise or minute, will 
be sufficient for all practical purposes. 
We must add that Bill had been born 
and brought up in a log hut, away from 


was the answer. 


written. 
From William Bump to his Mother. 
Bostox, November 7, 184. 
My DEAR MOTHER—I wrote you some 
days ago a bit of a letter, to say that I 


had got here, safe and sound, though 
tion of which we cannot tell, as it is not | 








my ideas were so joggled up by the 
lokymotys and the steamers, and the one 
thing and another, that I was not quite 
sartin that [ was me. However, I’ve 
found myself out, and though it all 
seems like a dream, here I am at uncle 
Ben’s——sure enough. 

Now I must tell you every thing, as 
you told me to. Uncle Ben’s house is 
It’s six lofts or 
stories high, and has as many rooms and 


entries, and turnings and windings, as 


a parfect curiosity. 
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a woodchuck’s burrow. 
ed, every mite on’t—except what’s cov- 
ered up with paper, figgered and colored 
in a strange higglety-pigglety sort of 
Whether them figgers mean any 
I asked 
cousin Lucy about it, and she only said, 
When 


you write agin, mother, tell me what a 


way. 
thing or not, | don’t know. 


“ Bill, | guess you’re a quiz!” 


quiz means. 

But the most wonderful thing about 
uncle Ben’s house is the stairs, which 
are a kind of ladder, to go up from one 
loft to another. ‘These turn round and 
round like a serew—and why they don’t 
tumble down | can’t say—though I’ve 
It al- 


ways makes me giddy to go up these 


studied ’em for hours together. 


stairs, for in our log cabin there was no 
such thing. 


run along the limbs as well as a squir- | 


rel; but there is something to make 


one’s flesh creep in going up stairs, and | 


I think going down is wus. 

For the first week I used to get lost 
every day in this house. If I set out to 
go into the kitchen I’d find myself blun- 
dering into somebody’s bedroom, or per- 
haps fetch upin the cellar. But I’ve got 
the geography of the place in my head 
now, and by ceunting my fingers, and 
looking right and left, I get along very 
well. 

Some people may think it very well 
to live in such a fine, splendid house ; 
but it makes a plaguy deal of trouble. 
I must tell you, dear mother, how I’ve 
been mortified. I ketched cold ceming 
here, and it settled in my head; so I 
couldn’t help hawking and spiiting a 
good deal. Well, all the floors are 


It’s all paint. — 


for, [ couldn’t tell. 


not exactly say. 
| Sundown, with all my heart. 


I can climb a tree, and | 


IN BOSTON. 


covered with fine carpets, and when | 
spit on them aunt Lizzy rolled up her 
eyes; uncle Ben looked at me as if [’4 
been a rattlesnake; and cousin Lucey 
What it was all 
I saw that there 
I felt a 
kind of perspiration all over; and to 
ease my awkwardness, I blowed my 


snickered right out. 


was something in the wind. 


nose with my fingers. I expect I must 
have done it with considerable force, 
for every living soul rushed out of the 
room ! 

There I was all alone, feeling very 
queer ; yet what the matter was I could 
I wished myself at 
I wanted 
to see you, dear mother; and when | 
thought of you, the tears came down 
While I sat in the room 
crying, my aunt came in. 


my cheeks. 


She came 


| up to me and sat down, and took my 





hand ; and then she spoke kindly. She 
told me that she had not come to blame 
or scold me ; but only to tell me some. 


thing that it was necessary I should 


know. I thought my aunt a proud 
woman, and when she is dressed up in 
her silks and lace, and all that, she 
looks so. But, really, she is very good 
and kind; and when you forget her 
stately appearance, she reminds me of 
you, mother. 

Well, what do you think she said to 
me? Why, she said that among well- 
bred people, hawking and spitting are 
disgusting, and are regarded as a kind 
of indecency ; she said that well-bred 
people always did these things privately. 
She told me that blowing the nose with 
the fingers was really awful. ‘“ What 
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were the fingers made for, then ?” said 
{. At this my aunt laughed, which 


placed me at my ease; and so I said, 
“Well, my dear aunt, I dare say I am | 


a very ill-bred, awkward boy; but I 
hope you will forgive me. I was brought 
up there in Sundown, away from people 
like you and cousin Lucy ; and though 
{ could shoot wild turkeys, tree opos- 
sums, snare partridges, and ketch ’coons, 
1 never heard much of the fine arts. 
But I desire to learn, and shall be very 
much obliged if you will tell me what 
is wrong and what is right.” 

“ That’s well said,” was aunt’s reply ; 
ind she added, “it is no fault of yours, 
Willy, that you are not acquainted with 
the manners of refined society, since 
you have not been in a situation to learn 


, s9 
them. 
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tial part of character. If you would 
be refined and elevated in your mind 
and heart, practice all those things which 
belong to personal neatness.”’ 

My aunt said a good deal more, which 
I can’t well remember; but the sub- 
stance of it all was, that my way of 
hawking and spitting before people was 
shocking, and would make my presence 
intolerable to well-bred people ; that my 
way of blowing the nose was out of 
fashion, and would subject me to ridi- 
cule. She said these things showed an 
ignorance of, or insensibility to that 
neatness which is essential to refinement 


of taste and feeling, and essential also 


“But,” said I, “what is the use of | 


these refined manners, as you call them ? 
Why is not my simple way as good as 
yours? Why are not fingers as good to 
blow the nose with as a pocket-handker- 
chief ?” 

“ Let me tell you, William,” said my 
aunt, seriously, “that cleanliness is a 
source of great pleasure. 
has not been used to it can hardly imag- 
ine how much pleasure there is in per- 
sonal neatness. Besides, such is the 
effect of the habit of keeping one’s self 
neat, clean, tidy, that you generally 
find a dirty person coarse-minded, low, 
and vulgar in his tastes ; while one who 
is scrupulously clean and neat, you 
generally find pure, elevated, and re- 
fined in mind and feelings. 
is, therefore, called a virtue. 
a mere point of manners ; it is an essen- 


in order to qualify any one to associate 
| thanked 
my aunt, and promised to follow her 


with well-educated people. 


advice as well as | could. 

But I had still other troubles. At 
dinner, the table was all shining with 
plated castors, and carvers, and plat- 
ters; and there was such a variety of 
meats, and soups, and sauces, and fix- 
ings, that | couldn’t well tell what any 
thing was, nor indeed what I wanted. 


For the first day or two, at dinner, my 


One who. 





Neatness | 


head had a queer buzz in it, and there 
was a kind of watery mist over my sight. 
So I got into a heap of accidents. | 
will try to tell you all about it. 

It was the first day, and we had just 
sat down to dinner. Lucy was next to 
The fellow who waited upon us 
brought some water to me in a pitcher, 
and asked meifI’d havesome. “ Yes,” 
said 1; and taking the pitcher, I drank 
a lot—for I was monstrous dry. When 


me. 


It is not | I looked up the servant was trying to 


| suppress a smile; Lucy was red as a 


; 
: 
: 
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beet ; and every body else had a kind of | 


choking appearance. What it was all 
about I could not imagine—but | began 
to feel dreadful hot. 

Lucy saw that I was in trouble, and 
kindly handed me a glass, which they 
here call a tumbler. | then understood 
that | should hold it to the servant for 
some water: this I did; but the tum- 
bler was clear as crystal, and not being 
used to the article, I did not distinguish 
between the bottom and the top. I held 
it bottom upward. The servant did 
not perceive my mistake, but poured 
the water out, which came all swashing 
into my lap. I jumped up, and in my 
leap turned over my chair, and carried 
away my plate, which was smashed 
into forty pieces. 

It was some time before order was 
restored ; and during the whole dinner, 
[ did not know whether I was in the 
body or out of the body. The next day 
my aunt told me that I took salt with 
my fingers, and that this was esteemed 
bad manners. She said I should always 
take salt with the salt-spoon. “But 
suppose there aint any?” said |. At 
this she laughed outright, but said, “ In 
such case, Will, | must allow you to do 
the best thing you can.” 

My aunt told me various other things ; 
she said it was bad manners to eat fast 
and ravenously, like a dog ; that I must 
not take meat in my fingers, for it was 
filthy ; that I must not put my food into 
my mouth with a knife, for I might cut 
myself, and besides the taste of the steel 
blade was disagreeable. She said I 


must not help myself with my own knife 
and fork, to meat, or vegetables, or but- 


} 
| 


IN BOSTON. 


ter, or any thing of the kind. She toly 
me all this very kindly ; and though | 
felt humbled at finding myself so igno. 
rant, I thanked her sincerely, and shal! 
try to follow her advice. 

[ have many more things to say to 
you, dear mother, but I have filled my 
sheet. Pray write me soon. I ough 
to be very happy in this fine house, and 
among such good friends, and in a way 
to improve and learn so much; but. 
strange to say, our log cabin seems to 
me a thousand times more beautifi 
than this lofty mansion ; and the hills, 
and woods, and streams of Sundown, are 
much pleasanter than the streets of Bos. 
ton. 

What would I not give to see you, 
dear mother! How is Rover? I thought 
I saw him one day in the streets of 
Boston ; and it made my heart leap. | 
run up to the dog, and looked in the 
creature’s face; but he did not know 
me, and turned away. This made me 
feel as if I was really in a strange land. 
Pray take good care of Tommy, the little 
lame duck. He ought to be shut up eve- 
ry night, or the foxes might get him. 

Give my love to old Cocky-doodle. 
I’d give a dollar to hear him crow. It 
would do me good to see any thing 
from home—even the old broom-handle. 
Good-by, dear mother; and give my 
love to father, and to every body. | 
forgot to speak of old Trot; I hope his 
back has got well. Do tell father to 
have the saddle stuffed, so as not to rub 
the skin off agin. Farewell. 

Your dutiful and affectionate son, 

Witiiam Bone. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE PET 


RABBIT. 


The Pet. 


ucy. Why don’t you take it, Bunn ? 
It’s sweet clover. ‘Taste of it, Bun- 
ij ny! 

Joun. Oh, he isn’t hungry—he 
has been running about, nipping here 
and there, and he’s got enough. 

L. Pretty creature—let me take him, 
John. How soft his fur is; and what a 
bit of a tail he has got. Do you know, 
John, I saw Rover chase him the other 
day. Never did I see any thing go so 
fast. He went at least a couple of yards 
at every bound, and it was very droll to 
see his long hind legs stretch out, and 
to see his little white tail bobbing up 
and down. I laughed outright. I was 
frightened at first, lest the old dog should 
catch him; but Bunn ran twice as fast 


He was dreadfully scared, however, and 
came straight up to me, jumped into my 
lap, and hid his head under my apron. 
There he sat, and I could feel his little 


| as the dog, and soon got out of his way. 
| 
| 
| heart beat, just as mine does when I am 


frightened. I never thought before, 
John, that these little brutes had hearts. 

J. Of course, all creatures have 
hearts. 

L. But what I mean is, they have 
feelings. They have fear, and suffer 
from it just as we do. I suppose they 
have other feelings, too, something like 
ours. 

J. No doubt they have. I have often 
felt the hearts of birds beat violently, 
when I have caught them. 
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L. Well, why do you catch them 
then, John ? 

J. Oh, I hardly know. Every body 
catches birds. 

L,. But it seems to me that if these 
little creatures suffer so much, it is 
hardly right to catch them, at least in 
What a horrid 
thing it would be if there were giants 
here among us, who took delight in 
catching children, carrying them off, 
shutting them up in cages, and some- 
times eating them! Yet | suppose 
you boys are such giants among the 
birds. 

J. Poh, Lucey! what a lecturer you 
are. 


mere Wanton sport. 


You ought to go to college, and 
be a professor of divinity. Come, give 
Bunn to me—it is time to put him in his 
house. 


« Dressed in a Little Brief Authority.” 


HAKESPEARE speaks with contempt of 

a man in office—one “dressed ina 

little brief authority’’—who exercises 

the power conferred upon him with 
conceit, arrogance, and despotism. The 
picture we present to our readers, though 
it only exhibits a group of dogs, forcibly 
recalls to mind the words of the great 
moralist. 

Look at the cur upon the table! He 
is either appointed to office by his mas- 
ter, or he has usurped the place, of his 
own head. There he sits, keeping 


guard over the good things about the | 
room. What an air of superiority he | 
What a cold, heartless re. | 


assumes ! 


“DRESSED IN A LITTLE BRIEF AUTHORITY.” 


_ are griped with hunger ? 











buff does he give to the pleadings, the 
whinings, and the yearnings of his fel. 
low brutes! What cares he that they 
His stomach 
is full ; his ribs are lined with fat! 

If this dog could speak, we could 
imagine him to address his auditors 
much as follows: ‘ Get out, you brutes, 
you dogs, and don’t bother me! [| want 
to go to sleep. I haven’t had a nap 
these two hours. Don’t you know bet. 
ter, you low, vulgar blackguards, than 
to disturb a gentleman like me? Get 
out, I say !” 

Now such a speech would become a 
cur; but how ill would it seem in a 
man! Yet there are some men, sad am 
I to say it, who are very currish in 
their manners. Even in the exercise 
of their duties, they are harsh and dog. 
matical. Let such people come and 
look at their portrait in the dog upon 
the table. 

The original of this picture is by 
Landseer, of London, the best painter 
of animals that has ever lived. He not 
only paints their bodies accurately, but 
he gives the air, the character, the mind 
and soul, of the animals he portrays. 
And often he goes further, and hits ofl 
the follies and vices of society, as in 
the picture before us. There is thus a 
meaning and moral in many of his 
pieces, which renders them as instruc- 
tive as the fables of sop. 

Now we wish all our readers, young 
and old, to study the picture of the proud 
cur and his hungry brothers. Study 
the countenance of the former ; and re- 
member, my friends, that when you are 
rude to those placed beneath you in sta- 
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tion—when you exercise your power 


harshly and despotically—it is ten to | 
one that you look very much like that | 
fat cur; it is ten to one that your brow | 
has the same malignant leer—that your | 


mouth has the same supercilious twist— 
that in fact you are, as far as a human | 
being can be, like that very cur. 

Now what can be more low, mean, 
and silly, than for one who belongs to 
the human family to imitate a dog. 
My friends, let this be a caution to us 
all ; let us shun low examples, and en- 
deavor to raise ourselves by imitating 
high examples. How lofty, how beau- 
tiful, does the conduct of our Saviour 
appear, in the exercise of his authority ! 
How gentle was he to the poor and un- 
fortunate—how kind even to children! 
“Suffer them to come to me,” said he, 
“and forbid them not.” 

And look at the conduct of Washing- 
ton. How kind, how gentle was he, 
also, to these beneath him! And so all 
persons, truly great, are considerate of 
the feelings of others, and wnen they 
see any one suffering from a sense of 
poverty, or weakness, or misfortune, 
they do not frown upon him and crush 
him ; but they eycourage him, and seek 
to soothe his pained, irritated mind. 

In our country, there are many peo- 
ple who get suddenly rich. These per- 
sons are in danger of becoming proud, 
and haughty—looking down with lofty 
contempt upon those less wealthy than 
themselves. Let such persons remem- 
ber that Mr. Landseer has painted their 
portrait, and that every body can see 
the resemblance between them and the 


THE SKUNK. 





fat cur in our picture. P. P. 


The Skunk. 


HIs animal is peculiar to America, 

though the polecat of Europe resem. 

bles it. It is about the size of a 

common cat, but differently shaped ; 
its legs are very short; its head small ; 
its back arched; its tail bushy. Its 
color is black and white. It lives in 
the woods, and sometimes takes up its 
residence beneath a country barn. It 
feeds upon eggs, insects, young animals, 
and small quadrupeds. 

The skunk and polecat both owe their 
celebrity to their peculiar mode of de- 
fence. They squirt a liquor upon their 
enemies which has an intolerable smell. 
It is generally agreed that the. odor ot 
the skunk beats that of the polecat, in. 
asmuch as it is more disgusting, per- 
vading, and enduring. A skunk, bya 
single discharge, will taint the whole 
atmosphere for a mile in circumference. 

The skunk has given rise to a sort 
of proverb. A person who defends him- 
self by mean, low, and offensive words 
and speeches, is often called a skunk. 
If a man deserves this title, he must be 
a poor creature. 

There are some amusing anecdotes 
of the skunk. A Frenchman, living in 
Hartford, Ct., was returning from the 
neighboring town of Weathersfield, 
about the time of sunset. It must be re- 
collected that Weathersfield raises such 
a quantity of onions, that you can smell 
them as soon as you enter the place. 
Well, as the Frenchman was going 
along, he saw a pretty little animal be- 
fore him, wagging its tail and trotting 
along at a moderate pace. The French- 
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man immediately gave chase, and in a 
short time captured the little brute, 
which in truth was a young skunk. 
He put him in his pocket, and went 
home. When he took the animal out, 
the whole household ran this way and 
that, holding their noses, and exclaim. 
ing, “ What on earth have you got!” 

«| don’t know,” says the French- 
man, “ but I think by his smell he mush 
be one Weathersfield kitten.”’ 

The skunk seldom goes abroad by 
day, but at dusk he sallies forth in search 
of food and amusement. One night the 
celebrated Dr. Beecher was going home, 
carrying a volume of an encyclopedia 
under his arm. Before him he saw a 
small animal standing in his path. The 
doctor knew him at once, and very im- 
prudently hurled the book at him. The 
skunk resented this, and the doctor was 
instantly spattered over with a discharge 
of the animal’s peculiar weapon. He 
went home, but for some time his friends 
could hardly come near him ; his clothes 
were so infected he was obliged to bury 
them. 

Some years after this, one of Dr. 
Beecher’s enemies published a pam- 
phlet speaking very abusively of him. 
“Why don’t you publish a book, and 
put the fellow down ?” said some one. 
“T have learned better,’ said the doc- 
tor: “some years ago, I issued a 
quarto volume against a skunk, and | 
got the worst of it. I never mean to 
try the experiment again.” 


—Q 


He that helpeth the wicked, hinder- 
eth the righteous. 
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TO BOB LINK, IN BOSTON. 





To Bob Link, in Boston. 


Hey Bobby! what are you doing there— 
You, lover of the flowery mead— 
Sprite of the clover-scented air— 
You in the city? Caged! Indeed! 


Why thus, poor Bob !—thy chime so sweet, 


And joyous ’mid the meadowy glade, 
Hath but a harsh and jangling beat, 
Here ’mid the din and dust of trade ' 


Poor parrot Poll, with idle tongue, 
Suits better far this atmosphere— 
The simple airs that thou hast sung, 
Are deemed harsh, rustic jargun here. 


Back to thy meadows, minstrel! Sing 
There the songs thy Maker gave, 
And as thou mountest on joyous wing, 
Pour on the air thine artless stave. 


The school-boy, with enchanted ear, 
Will pause to catch thy ringing note, 

And the slow ploughman, smiling, hear 
The wondrous warblings of thy throat. 


Aye—all the lovers of the true 
And simple melodies that tell 

Of fragrant fields, and skies of blue, 
Will love the bird that sings so well. 


And oft the poet, in his lay, 
Shall strive to syllable thy song, 
And with its echoes, sweet and gay, 
The glory of his own prolong. 


The sad may shun thee—but the young, 
The joyous—they shall ever love 

Thy strain, at morn and evening flung 
Down from thine azure swing, above. 


Thou goest not, Bobby, and I see, 

Alas! that thou art caged. Poor knave, 
I well can give thee sympathy, 

For I am, like thyself, a slave. 


Slave to a thousand cares, I stay, 
A captive caged within these walls! 
Oh, could I burst the bonds away, 
And stray ’mid nature’s forest halls ! 


Come, bird, we'll go’together. There! 
The latch is lifted—thou art free !— 

Oh, how thou mountesi the joyous air, 
And I, as pleased, will follow thee! 

























































































































































STYLOGRAPHY—FRANCE. 















































E here give a specimen of the new 

art called stylography—a kind of 

engraving, chiefly used in execu- 

ting maps, though it is probably 
capable of being applied to other things. 
The great advantage of it is, that by 
this process maps may be made very 
cheap. 

The preceding map represents the 
form and natural features of France— 
a country which has 35,000,000 of peo- 
ple, though its territory is bug little 
more extensive than the state of Texas. 

France is an interesting country, it 
being finely cultivated, and the people 





Stylography—France. 


polite, witty, sociable, gay, and intelll- 
gent. Paris, the capital, is the most 
agreeable city in the world. 

At the present moment, France is ex- 
citing a great deal of interest on the ac- 
count of the revolution in their govern- 
ment, which took place a few months 
since. The king, Louis Philippe, having 
been on the throne for seventeen years, 
became haughty, and oppressed the 
people. On the 22d of February last, 
they rose in rebellion; and for three 
days Paris was the scene of the wildest 
confusion. The king and queen left 
their splendid palace, and ran off’ as fast 
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as they could go to save their lives. 


They were so much afraid of being dis- | 


covered and taken, that they dressed 
themselves up like common people—the 
king even shaved off his whiskers, bor- 
rowed an old pair of pantaloons and a 
seaman’s coat, and in this pickle he got 
safely over to England. 

The rest of the royal family all scam- 
pered away from the palace, and es- 
caped. Scarcely had they gone when 
thousands of the people, armed with 
swords, guns, and pistols, came rushing 
into the palace. It was a magnificent 
building, almost half a mile in extent, 
and filled with beautiful furniture, pic- 
tures, statues, and other nice things. 
The people destroyed a greater part of 
these, because of their anger at the 
king. 

Some of them got his majesty’s 
wine, drank a little too much of it, and 
cut some wild capers; others dressed 
themselves up in the fine clothes they 
found ; some of them rolled and tumbled 
in the soft feather beds; some anointed 
themselves with nice pomatum. There 
was no end to the drolleries performed 
by the mobs. During the three days 
there was a good deal of fighting be- 
tween the king’s troops and the people, 
and about two hundred and fifty persons 
were killed. The government of the 
king was entirely overthrown, and a 
new government was formed, consisting 
of about a dozen persons. As these 
acted only till some regular government 
could be established, they were called 
a Provisional Government. These took 


measures for the election of nine hun- | father. 
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France, who should meet and form a 
government somewhat like ours. 

This body of deputies, styled the Na- 
tional Assembly, are now laboring at Pa- 
ris to form a system of government for 
the French nation. They have got tired 
of kings, who are apt to be selfish and 
tyrannical ; and we may hope they will 
now be able to enjoy the blessings of a 
free government. There has been a 
terrible conflict between some of the 
starving people of Paris and the troops, 
and other troubles may still happen ; 
but we believe that finally a good re- 
publican government will be established. 


a 


To the Boys of Boston—A Reward! 


HE other morning, as I went to the 
cars at the Jamaica Plain depot, a 
boy came up and asked me to give 
him some money to take him to 

Providence. The poor fellow was in a 

sad plight. He had no hat or cap, 

and the only garments he had on were 

a shirt, torn and dirty, and a pair of 

pantaloons, grimed with mud, and rent 

in several places. 

“Pray, how did you come here ?” 
said I. 

“T came from Boston,’’ was the an- 
swer. 

‘Why are you in such a condition ? 
Tell me your story.” 

‘“‘ My father lives in Providence, and 
he sent me to sea. I went two months 
in a vessel, and yesterday we came into 
Boston. I wanted to go and see my 
The captain gave me a dollar 


dred deputies from different parts of | and a half, and while I was going along 
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the streets, to take the Providence rail- 
road, some boys called me names, and 
one of ’em pushed me. I struck the 
boy, and then they all fell upon me. 
They threw my cap into the dock, tore 
my jacket to pieces, and tumbled me 
into the mud. When I tried to find my 
money, it was gone.” 

** Well—what did you do then ?” 

“Why, I came along upon the rail- 
road; but it soon grew dark—and— 
and "1 

Here the boy burst into tears. 

“ Well, my poor boy,” said I, “tell 
me what happened,” 

“J went along upon the railroad— 
and I didn’t know what to do. At last 
I saw a barn, and I went into it, and I 
slept there all night.” 

* Have you had any thing to eat ?” 

** Not to-day—nor yesterday, after I 
left the sloop.” 

After a few more inquiries, | was 
quite satisfied that the boy’s tale was 
true. I gave him a little money, and 
two or three other persons gave him a 
trifle also. Mr. , who keeps the 
depot, gave him a cap, and Mr. Smilie, 
the schoolmaster, who looks as if his 
name was made to suit his countenance, 
sent him up to Mrs. Smilie, who gave 
the boy a good breakfast, a jacket, and 
a washing. After a time, as I was told, 
the little fellow came down to the depot, 
quite regenerated in looks and feelings, 
and took his departure for Providence. 

Now, all ye boys of Boston! pray 
make inquiries, and tell me who these 
young rogues were, who made the as- 
sault on this youngster, and treated him 
so ill. What a mean, cowardly thing 











it was, for several boys to set upon a 
poor fellow in this way. I hope | shall 
find out who they were. 1 don’t intend 
to scold them. No, no—I never scold. 
All I intend to do, if I find these rogues, 
is to send them Merry’s Museum, which 
I hope will teach them better manners, 
and make them understand that there is 
more pleasure in doing good than in 
doing ill! 


a 


Theatres in Old Times. 


N early times, even the great nobles 
thought reading and writing need. 
less accomplishments, and the people 
were, of course, more ignorant still. 

As they could not learn their religion 
by reading books, the priests taught 
them the principal facts relating to it, 
and the most important events in the 
lives of the saints to whom their church- 
es were dedicated, by means of plays, 
which were called “ miracles,”’ or “ mys- 
teries.”’ 

Thus, about the year 1260, in the 
reign of Henry III., there were acted 
by the different trades of Chester, a set 
of mysteries which made a sort of Bible 
history. There was the mystery of the 
creation, of the deluge, the nativity, 
the resurrection, the day of judgment, 
and many others. In these plays the 
devil was frequently introduced; he 
had a mask which gave him a wide 
mouth, staring eyes, and a red beard; 
he had also cloven feet and a tail, and 
was always accompanied by a charac- 
ter called the Vice, who would frequent- 
ly beat him with a wooden dagger and 
make him roar. P 
















These “ miracles,” 


or “moralities,”’ 


until the reign of Elizabeth. In Catho- 
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or “ mysteries,” | animated discourse was pronounced by 
. ! oe 
continued to be acted | the Rev. George Putnam, of Roxbury. 


The following beautiful hymn was 


lic times they were often performed in | among those sung on the occasion : 


churches; afterward in the yards of 
inns. ‘Toward the end of the reign of 
Elizabeth, however, there were many 
play-houses and companies of players. 
These houses differed much from our 
present theatres: there was no roof to 
the house, and no seats in the pit, and 
there was no change of scenery. 





The Home of the Dead. 


Bout two miles from the thickly set- 
tled part of Roxbury—a city ad- 
joining Boston—is a group of hills 
covered with trees of various kinds. 

The place has the name of Forest Hills, | 
and it has been purchased by the city | 
of Roxbury, for the purpose of a burial 
ground, or cemetery. 

For such a purpose it is well suited, 
being diversified with hill, valley, and | 
lake, and presenting that aspect of love- | 

| 
| 
| 





liness and loneliness which seems to fit 
it peculiarly to be the home of the | 
dead. ‘The place has been tastefully 
laid out with walks and avenues, which 
give itan air of elegance, without dis- 
turbing that appearance of tranquillity 
which nature bestows upon her seques- 
tered and lonely retreats. 

On the 2d of June last, this cemete- 
Ty was consecrated or set apart by 
solemn ceremonies, to the sacred pur- 
pose to which it is hereafter to be de- 
voted. Many thousands of people were 





present ; hymns were sung, and a very 





When rose the Saviour from the tomb, 
He robbed it of its deepest gloom ; 
Sealed hopeless grief’s complaining lips, 
And death became but life’s eclipse. 


Let Hope then beam around the dead, 
And Faith her holy influence shed ; 
Where nature doth her charms disclose, 
There give their cherished dust repose. 





Calm woodland shade! we here would lay 
The ashes of our loved away ; 

And come at length ourselves to sleep, 
Where thou wilt peaceful vigil keep. 


And when around our graves shall bend, 
In bitter grief, the faithful friend, 

Oh, let thy peace sink on the soul, 

And soothe it to thy sweet controh 


It was a solemn yet interesting sight 
to look upon these thousands of people 
in the midst of the green forest—pre- 
paring and consecrating a place for. the 
dead. It was soothing to hear their an- 
thems, soft and sad, pealing through the 
air. It was natural to ask, Why is all 
this? What is the meaning of such a 
scene? The answer is easy; man- 
kind look upon the dead as still, in some 
sense, connected with the living. We 
desire to cherish the forms of those we 
have loved; we seek to break the force 
of our sorrow at their departure, by rites 
and ceremonies, significant of our emo. 
tions; we wish to consider their re- 
mains as safely housed, cared for, and 
preserved. We believe in a future ex- 
istence, a resurrection, and we fulfill 
the dictates of our religion in thus giv- 
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ing a resting place to the bodies of the 
departed, against the great day, when 
the mortal shal] put on immortality. 
And it coincides with all these ideas, 
to give to our departed friends a place 
that is at once adorned by nature and 
art; one that bespeaks both security 
and repose, and while it is the residence 
of the dead, still rather allures than re- 
pels the living. The ancient notions of 
a burial place seemed to require it to 
be ghostly, desolate, horrible. It was 
a spot to be feared and shunned, espe- 
cially at night, when it was imagined 
the restless spirits or ghosts of the ten- 
ants of the sod might be seen walking 
forth, in white garments, usually bent 
on some errand of mischief and misery. 
Happily such vulgar error and folly 
have passed away, and the cemeteries 
of Mount Auburn, near Boston, and 


Greenwood, near New York, and others | 


of the kind, in different parts of the 
country, are pleasing proofs of the high- 
er taste and intelligence of the present 
day. 

The subject which we have here no- 
ticed, in the preceding article, seems to 
have quickened the heart of our asso- 
ciate, Peter Parley, who has handed us 
the following linés, and which he enti- 
tles, 


INSCRIPTION FOR A RURAL CEMETERY. 


Peace to the dead! The forest weaves 
Around your couch its shroud of leaves; 
While shadows dim and silence deep 
Bespeak the quiet of your sleep. 


Rest, pilgrim, here! Your journey o’er, 
Life's weary cares ye heed no more; 
Time’s sun has set, in yonder west— 
Your work is done—rest, pilgrim, rest! 
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Rest till the morning hour; wait 
Here, at eternity’s dread gate, 
Safe in the keeping of the sod, 
And the sure promises of God. 


Dark is your home—yet round the tomb, 
Tokens of hope, sweet flowerets bloom ; 
And cherished memories, soft and dear, 

Sweet as their fragrance, linger here ! 


We speak, yet ye are dumb! How dread 
This deep, stern silence of the dead! 

The whispers of the grave, severe, 

The listening soul alone can hear ! 


—_——@—__—_. 


A Terrible Crash. 


N Federal street, Boston, there are 
beautiful ranges of warehouses faced 
with granite, and occupied by some 
of the largest mercantile firms in 

the city. These structures look as if 
built to stand for ages, but through a 
defect in the foundation, two of the 
stores have become a scene of utter 
ruin and devastation. 

On Saturday, June 24th, in the fore- 
noon, the floors of the two stores allud- 
ed to, from top to bottom, gave way, 
and the greater part fell, with an im. 
mense quantity of boxes, bales, and 
packages of goods, into the cellar. The 
police were soon summoned by the city 
marshal, who closed up the street to 
keep out the crowds of curious people 
who would have gathered in great mass- 
es in front of the block, which was in 
danger of falling, as the walls were 
badly sprung and cracked in several 
places. They were, however, prop- 
ped up in many places to make them 





secure, in order to remove the goods. 
| About four o’clock, as several persons 














were at work in various parts of the 
ruins, and several looking on from curi- 
osity, a second fall took place, carrying 


down six or eight persons, amidst a 
: mass of bale goods. Several persons 


were severely injured, but none killed. 
Afier the excitement had subsided, it 
was recollected that Carlos Pierce, bro- 
ther of one of the firm of Dutton, 
tichardson & Co., who occupied one 







of the ruined stores, was in the building 
when the wall fell down, and had not 


been seen afterward. About this time, 







Isaac Brooks, hand-cartman, said that 
he heard a groan, and called for as- 
sistance from the people around. 

The scene that followed was intense- 


ly exciting. A portion of the west wall 









remained standing, but so loosely that 


On the 


east side, a portion of the flooring and 


it vibrated at the least jar. 


partitions hung suspended over the con- 
fused mass of broken flooring, beams, 
Notwith- 
standing the extreme peril to which 


laths, and ceiling below. 





they exposed themselves, eighteen brave 
men, in company with Marshal Tukey, 
Colonel Jabez Pratt, and E. W. Pike, 

A master carpenter, ascended by a ladder, 

‘ to the third story, and began to work, 

throwing the bales up from the centre, 
and piling them so that they would not 
roll back. This was all guess work, 
yet the men worked nobly, without re- 
gard to concerted effort, but not wholly 
in vain. 












In the course of an hour another 
groan was heard, and their exertions 
Were continued with increased energy. 
By six o’clock a part of the last fallen 
flooring was visible. Axes and saws 
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The excitement 
of the men was extreme. 


were now procured. 
It was soon 
perceived that order was necessary to 
the accomplishment of the purpose in 
view ; and Marshal Tukey was unani- 
mously requested to take eommand. 
He divided the men into two parties, to 
The work now 
went surely on, under a sense of appre- 
hension that the cutting of the beams 
was as likely to cause the fragments to 


relieve each other. 


fall upon the youth as to open access to 
him. He was heard to speak, and it 
was quite clear that he was in the pos- 
session of his senses. 

The first hole that was made was 
within three feet of his legs, on one of 
which a box of goods was jammed. 
Then it was necessary to enlarge the 
hole so as to get at the box. This done, 
the work to be completed seemed to be 
easy, but the fragments of the western 
wall began to show signs of increasing 
unsteadiness. Still the saws and axes 
were applied, till a sufficient opening 
had been made, and at a quarter past 
eight the youth was drawn out from his 
prison, and laid upon some bales, ex- 
hausted but not insensible. 

Dr. George H. Gay, who was pres. 
ent, after a short examination, reported 
that the pulse had nearly ceased, but 
that there were no bones broken. A 
road to the corner window in the third 
story had next to be cut through the 
ruins. This done, the lad was taken 
out, and brought down on two ladders, 
placed on a litter, and conveyed to his 
residence in Harrison Avenue. 

After reaching home, he said he was 
sitting on a bale in the attic when 
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crash occurred, and that he slid down 
gently with it, receiving no hard blow. 
His coat, or sack, was drawn up over 
his head, and came near strangling him. 
He found his back resting on a case, 
his left hand bent back under his head, 
and his left leg pinned by a box; but 
he had the use of his right hand, with 
which he got a pair of scissors out of 
his pocket, and cut off his sack from 
his neck. He poked a stick up between 
the bales to show where he was, and 
called out when he heard voices. He 
was quite sensible of the efforts making 
to extricate him, and repeatedly called 
out to the people not to be in too much 
haste, and that they were getting along 
very well. He proved to be not seri- 
ously injured or bruised. 

Before he was taken out, water and 
brandy had been provided for him, but 
when Dr. Gay, believing that it would 
produce some reviving effect, earnestly 
advised him to taste some of the latter, 
he firmly refused, saying that he never 
had drank spirituous liquors, and never 
would! He had some comfortable sleep 
during the night, and, we are happy to 
add, that he was soon as well as 
ever. 

The great difficulty in getting him 
arose from the manner in which the 
bales were jammed and pressed togeth- 
er, in all sorts of ways. Some it was 
impossible to pull out, and they had to 
be ripped open, and the pieces taken 
out separately. Altogether, the preser- 
vation of this youth, and the manner in 
which he was extricated, present one of 
the most extraordinary cases of the 
kind on record. 
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Parley and his Friends—A Dialogue, 


ARLEY. Come, girls and boys, I’ve q 
question to ask you. 
ALL THE CHILpREN. Oh, what js 
it—what is it ? 

P. What do you consider the most 
beautiful word in our language ? Think! 
Come, Lucy, you are apt to be quick in 
your thoughts. 

Lucy. Why, really—I hardly know 
what word is the most beautiful. There 
are a great many that are beautiful. 
Do you mean to ask what word gives 
us the most pleasure by its sound, or by 


| the thought it suggests ? 


P. Both—for both 


sense of words 


the sound and 
are so associated to- 
gether in the mind, that we can hardly 
distinguish the effect of one from the 
effect of the other. You may perhaps 
say that silver is a beautiful word, as 
to its sound alone, but I suspect that its 
beauty depends quite as much upon the 
idea of the shining and costly metal 
which it brings to the mind. 
John, what is your opinion ? 

Joun. Well, I think gunpowder is the 
finest word I know of. 

LittLe James. Well, the sweetest 
word I can think of is molasses—candy! 

Eten. I think honey is a pretty 
word. 

Letr. And I think money is a pretty 
word. 

ALL THE CHILDREN. Oh, yes, money 
is a beautiful word ! 

P. Cannot you think of one that is 
still pleasanter—one that always falls 
with a soft and endearing sound upon 
the ear? 


Come, 
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Sides 


Lucy. Why, Mr. Parley, your ques- 
jon isnew—lI never thought of it be- 
fore. I can think of a great many 
words that are pleasing—but that which 
pleases me most is mother. 

ALL THE CHILDREN. Oh, yes—yes— 
mother is the most beautiful of all words! 


right; but pray tell me why you think | 


mother the most beautiful of words. 


L. Because it suits the ear and 


pleases the heart. ‘The word always 


brings the image of my mother herself | 


to mind. Now I love my father, and 


my sisters, and my brothers ; but there | 


is something still deeper—more tender 
—in the love I bear to my mother. 
And—and— 

P. Go on, Lucy. 

L. Ido not find it easy to express 
what I think and feel. It seems to me, 
however, that the word mother not only 
brings the image of my mother before me, 
but that it wakes up those peculiar feel- 
ings of love which are exercised toward 
her alone. I do not know why it is so, but 
there is a kind of music in the word, 
and, like music, it seems to suggest 
thoughts and feelings which one loves 
to exercise and experience, but which 
no words can well explain. 

P. You have expressed yourself very 
well, Lucy—I perfectly agree with all 
you have said. ‘The word mother is, in 
my opinion, the most beautiful word in 
our language—chiefly, however, be- 
cause of the beautiful idea it suggests. 
I think there are no feelings so pure, so 
unselfish, and at the same time so pleas- 
ing, as those we exercise toward a be- 
loved mother. 


INFLUENCE OF YOUNG MEN. 


| passes over my whole soul. 
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in infancy and endure to the end of life. 
My mother has long slept in her tomb— 
but whenever I think of her, a glow 


I some- 


_times have a mournful feeling at the 


thought that I can hear her voice no 


| more; that I can see her no more; that 
P. Well, Lucy, perhaps you are | 





I can no more enjoy her sympathy— 
her but this 
mourning is turned to joy when I think 
of her above, and the humble hope of 
meeting her there springs up in my bo- 
som, 


prayers—her counsel ; 


Influence of Young Men. 


HROW into the water and 


a stone 
mark the circles widening until 
they are lost. Such is your influ- 

ence, young man. On which side 
will you throw it—virtue or vice? You 
have the power of partially redeeming 
the world, or making it ten times more 
wicked. Which will you do? 

When the Roman liberties were at- 
tempted to be destroyed, Cataline, know- 
ing the influence of young men, began 
his work by corrupting their minds, 
and leading them to the commission of 
daring crimes. This shows that he un- 
With the sup- 
port of young men we could govern 
the world. Without their support, com- 
paratively futile would be all our efforts. 
If such is your influence, beware where 
you throw it. Live to elevate and bless, 
and not curse and destroy. Feel that 
you are living for other worlds, and that 


your destiny, as well as that of others, de- 


derstood human nature. 


These feelings begin | pends upon how you live, move, and act. 
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What is it to be a Gentleman? 


i HERE are few words in our lan- 
guage more frequently used in an 
improper sense, than that of gentle- 


bod y 


that it means something good, 


has a notion 
but dif- 
ferent persons, if called upon to define 
it, would give very different answers. 


man. Every 


Some persons think to be a gentle- 
man is to be rich, or to wear fine 
clothes, or kid gloves; or, perhaps, to 
be arrogant, or supercilious, or proud, 
or pretentious. 
take. 


who is poor, or who is poorly clad, or 


This is a great mis- 
A man may be a gentleman 


who is meek, and humble, and conde- 
scending : but no one can be a gentle- 
man who is rude, haughty, or sneering 
to those beneath him! Such a one is 
only a pretender. 

The following definition of a gentle- 
man, furnished by Bishop Doane, is ex- 
cellent, and we beg all our boy-readers 
to study it well, and commit it to mem. 
ory, so as never to forget it. Perhaps 
it may be well for our girl-readers to 
study it likewise, so that they may be 
able to distinguish the true gentleman 
from the pretended and false ones. 

When you have found a man you 
have not far to go to find a gentleman. 
You cannot make a gold ring out of 
brass. You cannot change a Cape 
May crystal toa diamond. You can- 
not make a gentleman till you have 
first a man. To be a gentleman, it 
will not be sufficient to have had a 
grandfather. ‘To be a gentleman, does 
not depend upon the tailor, or the toilet. 


Blood will degenerate. Good clothes 


| 
| 
| 








IT TO BE A GENTLEMAN? 


are not good habits. The Prince [oo 
Boo concluded that the hog, in Eng. 
land, was the only geutlonian, as being 
the only thing that did not labor, 4 
gentleman is just a gentle-man; yy 
more, no less; a diamond polished that 
was first a diamond in the rough. 4 
gentleman is gentle. 
modest. <A is courteous, 
A gentleman is generous. A _ gentle. 
man is slow to take offence, as being 
one that never gives it. : 


A gentleman jg 
gentleman 


A gentleman 
is slow to surmise evil, as being one 
that never thinks it. A gentleman 
goes armed in consciousness of right. 
A gentleman subjects his appetites. 4 
gentleman refines his taste. <A gentle. 
man subdues his feelings. <A gentle. 
A gentleman 
deems every other better than himself. 


Sir Philip Sidney was never so much 


man controls his speech. 


a gentleman—mirror though he was 
of England’s knighthood—as_ wher, 
upon the field of Zutphen, as he lay in 
his own blood, he waived the draught 
of cool spring water, that was brought 
to quench his mortal thirst, in favor of 
a dying soldier. St. Paul described a 
gentleman when he exhorted the Phi. 
lippian Christian, ‘‘ Whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good re. 
port, if there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise, think on these things.” 
And Dr. Isaac Barrow, in his admira- 
ble sermon on the calling of a gentle. 
man, pointedly says, “ He should labor 
and study to be a leader unto virtue, 
and a notable promoter thereof; direct- 
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ing and exciting men thereto, by his 
exemplary conversation ; encouraging 
them by his countenance and author- 
itv, rewarding the goodness of meaner 
people by his bounty and favor; he 
should be such a gentleman as Noah, 
who preached righteousness, by his 
words and works, before a profane 


world.” 


Economy. 


HE extreme economy practiced in 
' many countries of Europe, shows 

the poverty to which the people 

are reduced. Nobody here would 
think of getting a living by picking up 
the cast-away ends of cigars, but we 
are told that in Naples this is done by 
the children of the poorer classes. 

A traveler says, that at six or eight 
years of age, these little unfortunates 
are expected to gain a livelihood for 
themselves. Then begins the gradual 
estrangement of mother and child, and 
the hard lesson of effort and self-sup- 
port. The children thus cast off, soon 
learn to be industrious in their way, 
and, instructed by the mother of inven- 
tion, necessity, are often enterprising 
and ingenious. They will carry about 
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little articles to sell, matches, fruit, and | 


flowers, roast chestnuts, sometimes bon- 
bons of their own compounding ; offer 
their services to carry parcels; attach 
themselves to hack-drivers, to open 
and close carriages for passengers ; 
pick up the ends of smoked cigars or 
rejected quids, which they sell to deal- 


ers in that sort of tobacco, of whom 





Jv 


there are several in Naples. Often 
they form little partnerships among 
themselves, and put their wits and 
means together. If, with all their 


pains, they succeed in getting a grain 
If they 
fail entirely, they are not left to starve 


or two a day, they are happy. 


absolutely; the mother scolds them, 
and, in their extremity, gives them 


something for their present hunger. 


A Hint to War-Makers 


THEN two nations go to war, what- 
ever may be the general result, 
they both suffer, in many ways. 
We recollect an incident which 

ought to furnish a useful hint to war. 

makers. It isas follows: 

“Near the 


huge white rock, which, from its re- 


Barbadoes islands is a 
semblance to a ship under full sail, is 


called the ‘Ship-rock.’ Many years 


'ago, a French frigate, falling in with 


this rock in the night-time, mistook it 
for an English vessel, and commenced 
firing into it. The echoes of the can- 
nonade were repeated so perfectly that 
they were also mistaken for the return- 
ing fire. The action continued until 
morning, when, each party having re- 
ceived an equal amount of damage, it 
was thought best to discontinue the 
fight.” 

Now, the moral of this historical 
That 
all the noise, smoke, smell, and glory 


event which we suggest, is this: 


of war, may be enjoyed and realized, 
without bloodshed, by letting the epau- 




























































































60 DEATH OF AN ELEPHANT.--PHE SENSE OF PAIN. 


letted heroes go and fire at some “ ship- 
rock,” to which they may attach the 
name of their adversary, in order to 
stimulate the bravery of the fighters. 


Death of an Elephant. 


SHORT time since (June, 1848), a 
dreadful occurrence took place at 
{ the Zoological Gardens, near Liv- 
erpool. As one of the keepers was 
engaged in his usual office of cleaning 
out the den of the elephant “ Rajah,” 
he struck the animal a blow with the 
broom to make him move. The ani- 


mal took no notice, and the blow was 


repeated with severity, which so infu- 
riated Rajah that he forced the keeper 
with his tusks against the timbers 
which form the den, hurting him so 
severely, that as the elephant retired 
he fell on the ground. The elephant 
had not done with him, but again ap- 
proached, and placing his great foot, 
which measures four feet around it, 
upon his body, crushed him to death. 
The proprietor, who was in the gar- 
den at the time, determined upon hav- 
ing the animal destroyed, and upon 
presenting the case at the. barracks, 
obtained the services of thirty-six rifle- 
men, and to prepare for the worst, for 
it was alleged that the elephant was 
mad, two field pieces, also, two captains 
accompanying the men. A dose of 
two ounces of prussic acid was admin- 
istered to the animal, which scarcely 
produced any effect, and at least he 
soon overcame it. ‘Twelve of the sol- 





diers then fired, but without effect. 
and upon twelve additional shots being 
discharged, only one took effect. " 
entered under the fore-shoulder—the 
animal reeled, and fell dead. 

Rajah was a noble animal—the larg. 
est elephant in Great Britain, and coy 
the proprietor of the gardens £600, 
eleven years ago. He was thirty-five 
years old, was ten feet high, and 
weighed nearly four tons. This was 


the second keeper he had killed. 


The Sense of Pain. 


N English writer says, “ There can 
be little doubt that the sense of 
pain is of the first importance to 
man, to guard and warn him from 

injury. 

“Thus, if a man had not the sense 
of pain, he might sit by a fire, and in 
his absence of mind, put his foot upon 
it, and soon find himself minus that use- 
ful member ; he might have lime blown 
into his eyes, and thus lose his sight, if 
not warned by the pain; in fact, there 
would be no end to his dangers, if not 
possessed of that useful monitor, which 
guards him from injury, and is a check 
to his excesses. ‘There may be pains 
and sufferings, the use of which it may 
be difficult to see; but I would rather 
attribute this to a want of knowledge, 
than believe that the rule which holds 
good in so many cases does not hold 
good in all. In fact, the beneficial use 
of the sense of pain to man is evident, 
and has been pointed out long since.” 
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(Merry and John.) 
erry. Dear me, how hot itis! Put 
up the window there, John. That’s 
right! August is a very hot 
month, and it’s very queer that 
musketoes should come just at this 





time, buz—buz—buz—z—z—z—in our 
hotter _ still. 
See him—he’s set- 
tled on my wooden leg! Whew—how 


ear, making it seem 
There’s one now ! 


he bites ! 

Joun. Why, you can’t feel him bite 
on your wooden leg, can you ? 

M. To be sure | can, just as well as 
on the other; and when he has had his 
bite I’m obliged to scratch it, just as if 
it was a real leg. 

J. That’s very strange ! 

M. Why, don’t you know, John, that 
when a person has had a limb taken off, 
he feels (or, more properly, seems to 
feel) the same aches and pains that he 
was accustomed to do when it was on ? 

J. No—I never knew that. 

M. Nevertheless, it is quite true. 
And now for the Museum. What do 
the girls and boys say about its being 
united with Parley’s Playmate ? 

J. Oh, they all like it! Shall I tell 
you really what they say ? 

M. To be sure. 

J. Well—they say that you are some- 
times dull and prosy, and tell a story 
as if you were half asleep; but they 
think now you will wake up, and try to 
tell as good stories as Peter Parley. 
So they all expect the magazine to be 
greatly improved. 

M. Well done! The young rogues 
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Merry’s Monthly Dialogue. 





think me dull and prosy, do they? 
Now, John, | think I can tell you who 
said that. It was that little Paul Pry— 
let’s see—what’s his name? I can’t 
recollect his name—but he always 
keeps working and fidgeting, like a 
pair of knitting needles. Oh, I have 
it! James Dust. 

J. No—it wasn’t he. 

M. Well, perhaps it was Anne 
Flare ? 

J. No—it wasn’t she, and I don’t 
think | ought to tell you who it was, 
Mr. Merry. 

M. Well, well, John, you are quite 
right; keep your secret. I find no 
fault with the little rogues; no doubt [| 
am prosy enough, sometimes. Why 
shouldn’t 1 be—I, an old, worn-out, 


jaded story-teller—and if it wasn’t for 


the interest I feel in my young readers 
—if it were not for the inspiration I de- 
rive from their looks—their smiles— 


their constant demand is, “ Pray, Mr. 


Merry, tell us some more stories’’—were 
it not for all this, I should write “ finis”’ 
at the end of the Museum, and close 
the volume forever. But hark! some 
one knocks. Go to the door, John. 
(Peter Parley enters.) Ah, Mr. Peter 
Parley! how do you do, sir ? 

Par.ey. So, so—pretty well. 

M. Take a chair; I’m glad to see 
you. I was just winding off the Muse- 
um for the month. Haye you any 
thing to add ? 

P. Here’s a little piece—a few sim- 
ple lines. 

M. Let me see it. (Reads). “ I’ve lost 
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my way.” 
eight verses of it; too much for this 
into the next. 


number. It will go 


Haven't you something funny? Among 


| 
| 


| 


Rather an old subject, and | 


my readers I’ve got a monstrous lot of 


It seems 
as if they'd like to keep their mouths 
stretched all the Why, the 
rogues have been telling John, here, 


girls and boys, who love fun. 


time. 


that I’m getting prosy, dull, sleepy. | 


Did you ever hear any thing like that? | 


P. Let me tell you, Mr. Merry, if 
these young chits say you are dull, it’s 
ten to one you are so. They are pretty 
shrewd judges; and one thing you may 
be sure of, what they say, in such a 
case as this, they believe. 

M. A _ pretty comforter you, Mr. 
Parley! But to Haven’t 
you a line or two, just to spice this 
finishing article with ? 


business. 


P. Let me see—I don’t think of any. 
The printers of newspapers keep a box, 
which is sometimes called Ba/aam. 
This is filled with scraps, cut out from 
other papers. When they desire to fill 
up a vacant nook, they take out one of 
these and put it in. 

M. Dear me—I’ve emptied my Ba- 
laam-box forty times! 
these old hack anecdotes, which have 
gone the rounds of the newspapers ever 
since I was a boy. I remember old 
Deacon Becket, who dwelt here a cen- 
tury ago, at a place they used to call 
Latterend, said one day, that “he had 


lived so long upon woodchucks, he could. | 
I feel | 


n’t bear the sight of a burrow.” 
the same in regard to the newspaper 
scraps you speak of. 

P. Well, perhaps you are right. 


remember to have heard of one of thege 
Balaam scraps, given out by an editor 
whose name, | think, was James (Cay. 
penter. On one side of this was the 
extract he intended to have inserted. 
but the scrap was cut from the paper 
of a rival, and on the opposite side 
chanced to be the following passage: 
“We have come deliberately to the 
conclusion, that James Carpenter js 
either a knave or a fool ; perhaps both.” 
The printer, by mistake, set up this 
side of the scrap, and the next day it 
appeared in the paper edited by this 
same James Carpenter! And now I’ve 
told my story, | must bid you “ good 
night.” (Eait Parley.) 

M. Good-night—good-night. A queer 
fellow, that Peter Parley! He don’t 
know more than some other people, 
but he always has a story to tell; and 
a good story is like small change at a 
turnpike gate—small as it is, it is very 





I’m tired of | 


handy. But here we are, rattling 
_ away, when we sat down to finish our 
monthly number. These dialogues are 
like Betty Gab’s story of her goose—, 
“plaguy hard to wind off.” 
that parcel of letters, John. So—so— 
Here is a letter from R. U., of Mid- 
dlebury. Very good—writes a neat, 
plain hand. I should think he was a 
good, handsome, round-faced, intelligent 
boy. Here is one from C D— 
R x, dated Greene, June 27. His 
“ geographical enigma”’ is ingenious, but 
a puzzle: 

I am composed of 30 letters. My 22, 27,9. 
25, 18, 21, is a river in South Carolina. My 
| 20, 18, 10, 5, 14, 13, 25, is a city in Michigan. 
| My 17, 6, 5, 8, 3, 30, is a river in Buenos Ayres. 


Hand me 


————_—— 








I | My 20, 24, 13, 21, 17, 18, 5, isa river in Pras 
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sia. My 20, 14, 9, is a river in Russia. My 
15 11 13, 5, 2, 8 a river in France. My 17, 
1G. isariver in Italy. My 23, 20, 20, 26, is a 
river in Italy. My 16, 20, 18, 5, is a river in 
Prussia. My 7, 4, 28,26, is a river in Siberia. 
My 22, 6, 15, 19, 27, is a river in Austria. My 
1. 6, S. 16, 12. 99, 18, is a river in France. 
My whole is a distinguished general of the 
Mexican war. 

Here’s a letter from our friend J. S., 
who’s a bit of a wag. Let’s see what 
he says: 

Boston, July 10th, 1848. 

Me. Merry:--You seem never to say any 


thing about politics. This is very strange, for 


every body else is talking about who is to be 
president, Cass or Taylor? The boys in the 


streets are discussing the matter, and the other | 


day I heard an argument upon the subject be- 


tween two colored “ gemmen,” 


t, on account of the importance of the conclu- 
sion, the title of, 
THE QUESTION SETTLED. 
Cuff Loco said to Cuffy Whig, 
“Your Taylor, I allow, is great, 

But Cass, they say, ’s a grater!” 
“Poh!” Cuffy said, “ you talk too big ; 
Cass is no more than just first rate, 

While Taylor—he’s first rater!” 

You may print this, which is the first attempt 
m poetry, by Yours, J.S. 


Here isa letter from our friend E. 
R. C——u; one from J. S., of Steu- 


benville; one from R. E. E., of Cin- | 


cinnati, ete., ete. But we have no 
more room. 

There, John, look over this copy— 
my eyes are so blurred I can hardly 
see. You’ll dot the t’s and cross the i’s. 


J. I guess you mean cross the ’s and 
dot the i’s. 


M. What did I say ? 
| J. You said dot the t’s and cross the 


1§, 
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which I have | 
vied to put into rhyme. Here it is, and [ give | 
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M. Did 1? Well, I must be getting 
old. Never mind, John, give the copy 
| to the printer early in the morning. 

ciliata 
Questions Begging for Answers. 

1. Can any of our readers tell us 
what very pretty word there is in our 
language which has no rhyme to it ? 

2. Can any body tell us the distance 

and direction of the following places 
| from Boston, viz., city of Mexico, Litch- 
tenfel, Mt. Hecla, Rome, Cape Blanco, 


St. Helena, Melville Islands, city of 
Lima ? 


3. Will any one put the following 
into neat rhymes for us ? 


Louis Philippe became king of the 
French. He signed a charter which 


he promised to sustain ; he engaged to 
rule for the good of the nation ; but he 
forgot his promises, he broke his pledges, 
and the people drove him from his 
| throne. He fled to England, where he ty 
is now living in exile and comparative 
_ poverty. His history teaches us that 
/even a king cannot do wrong with im- ie 
| punity. ‘ 


$= ——— 


Biographical Riddle. 
A xinc—yet nota king. Famous— 
_yet infamous. A man—yet not a 
/man. Great—yet little. High—yet ' 
| low. Rich—yet poor. 
| “Pray, who can this be ?” 
Ah! you must tell me! 


— > ——__—_ 


Charade No. 1. 


A tetrer you take from my name 
And you turn me at once into air; 

A letter you change, aid behold, 

A single one now is a pair. 
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Who Can Tell Me?—A Song. 


WORDS BY PETER PARLEY.—MUSIC BY E. L. WHITE. 
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WHO CAN TELL ME ?—A SONG. 
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I. 

Who can tell me, 

Who can tell me, 
Whence the morning dawn comes peeping, 
Whence the shadowy eve comes creeping, 
Whence the gentle dew comes weeping ? 

Who can tell me, 

Who can tell me? 


Il. 

Who can tell me, 

Who can tell me, 
Whence the lightning’s ruddy flash, 
Whence the thunder with its crash, 
Whence the shower with its flash ? 

Who can tell me, 

Who can tell me? 





III. 

Who can tell me, 

Who can tell me, 
Where the passing zephyr goes, 
Where the breath of dying rose, 
Where the river, as it flows ? 

Who can tell me, 

Who can tell me? 


IV. 

Who can tell me, 

Who can tell me? 
Where the sunbeam makes its bed, 
Where the echo lays its head, 
Where the shadow’s couch is spread ” 

Who can tell me. 

Who can tell me ? 


SEPTEMBER. 


September. 


very month is so full of pleasure to | 
the young and happy, that each | 

| Seems, in its turn, the pleasantest. | 

The spelling book used to have a | 

story of a boy who thought spring was | 

the most delightful season, till it came | 
summer, when he preferred that. When 
autumn came, he liked that best; when 
it Was winter, he deemed that the most 
delightful. During each season, he 


Was so occupied with its pleasures, that 
VOL. XVI.——5 


it seemed to him the pleasantest of all ; 
and therefore he wished it might be 
always spring, or summer, or autumn, 
or winter, as the case might be. 

But this, in part, arises from that 
rainbow-light which dwells in the heart 
of youth, and which is consequently 
imparted to every object and every 
scene. Old age cannot always see 
this light, even when it is obvious to 


all the boys and girls. 


There is, in 
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SEPTEMBER. 


fact, a difference in the seasons, and | pose in the veins; a contentment which 


one is more gloomy or more gay than 
another. 
thize with nature, and the human heart 
has its twelve months, or its four sea- 
sons, as well as the out-door world of 
plants, and trees, and insects, and quad- 
rupeds. 
kingdom is rising from its winter sleep, 
and all animated nature 
with new life and vigor, the soul springs 
upon its wings, and fancy, hope, love, 
bound up and away, carrying us with 
them in their joyous career. Then 
new and bright thoughts come to us 
from every quarter of the heavens ; 
tnen the song of the birds is musical ; 
then landscapes are lovely ; then long- 
forgotten scraps of poetry come to mind, 
and ask to be repeated; then are old 
snatches of song recalled, and insist 
upon being hummed over and over 
again. ‘Then the poets are our favorite 
authors; then we love the open air, 
the walk, the ride, the scamper; then 
all our senses, refreshed and quickened 
—ear, eye, taste, smell, and touch—take 
a wider range of perception, and seem 
to bring to the seat of sense only the 
culled sweets of life. Such is the 
charm which nature can spread over 
us; such are we in the hands of Him 
who made us. 

The influence of summer is less 
marked, though hardly less positive. 
The physical system is more relaxed, 
and the wing of the imagination droops. 
Time itself seems to slacken his pro- 
gress, and the very hours to creep for- 
ward with a reluctant and snail-like 
pace. Yet there is a voluptuous re- 


Mankind, generally, sympa- | 





In spring, when the vegetable | 


is endowed | 





the cares of life—toilsome though they 
be—do not easily disturb. Nature's 
lap is seen full of flowers, while the 
golden harvest is ready for the sickle. 
the trees stand rounded out upon the 
landscape, as if they were sculptures : 
the winds are lulled ; the waters of Jake. 
and river, and bay are asleep; the ani. 
mals doze in the shade, or saunter idly 
in the vale. Now the cheek of the 
maiden is softest; now the aspect of 
nature is most tramquil ; now the hear 
of man is most at ease. 

And autumn, too, has its peculiar 
character and influence. It is the crown. 
ing season of the year, as it respects the 
fruits of the earth. The toil and sweat 
of summer are now repaid by the ripen. 
ed and gathered harvests, Yet this fru. 
ition is associated with signs and sig. 
nals which give a mournful and _ bod. 
ing cast to our thoughts. Even Sep. 
tember-——so lovely in its temperature, 
so rich in its bounteous gifts of grapes 
and peaches, pears and plums, apples 
and melons—a season in which it might 
seem that Bacchus himself would reve! 
and rejoice—September comes to us in 
the gorgeous tiara of crimson and pur. 
ple; but the crimson and purple of de- 
cay and death. 

This gaudy decoration of the forest, 
as autumn advances, is peculiar to our 
climate; though something of the same 
kind takes place in all northern coun. 
tries. Nothing can exceed the spler- 
dor of a mountain side, here in New 
England, toward the close of Septem 
ber and beginning of autumn. The 
leaves of the ash, the maple, the oak 
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A CURIOUS 


the sumach, are changed into every 
possible shade of purple, red, and yel- 
low—and often in asingle night. This 
js supposed to be the work of the early 
frost. The rhymer, taking advantage 
of this idea, has given us a description 
of the “first frost of autumn,” in its 
flirtations among the leaves and flowers, 
during the still watches of the night. 


“Tt flew, yet its dallying finger played, 
With a thrilling touch, through the maple’s 
shade ; 
It toyed with the leaves of the sturdy oak— 
It sighed o’er the aspen, and whispering spoke 
To the bending sumach, that stooped to throw 
jts checkering shade o’er a brook below; 





It kissed the leaves of the beech, and breathed 

O’er the arching elm, with its ivy wreathed : 

It climbed to the ash on the mountain’s height, 

It flew to the meadow, and hovering light 

O'er leafy forest and fragrant dell, 

It bound them all in its icy spell. 

Each spreading bough heard the whispered 
bliss, 

And gave its cheek to the gallant’s kiss— 

Though giving, the leaves disdainingly shook, 

As if refusing the boon they took. 

Who dreamed that the morning light would 
speak, 

And show that kiss on the blushing cheek ? 

For in silence the fairy work went through, 

And no crowing owl of the scandal knew— 

No watch-dog woke from his slumbers light, 

To tell the tale to the listening night. 

But that which in secret is darkly done, 

Is oft displayed by the morrow’s sun ; 

And thus the leaves in the light revealed, 

With their glowing hues, what the night con- 
cealed. 

The sweet, frail flowers, that welcomed the 
morn, 

Now drooped in their bowers, all shriveled and 
lorn ; 

But the hardier trees shook their leaves in the 
blast, 

Though tell-tale colors were over them cast. 

The maple blushed deep as a maiden’s cheek, 
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And the oak confessed what it would not speak. 
The beech stood mute, but a purple hue 
O’er its glossy robe, was a witness true; 
The elm and the ivy with varying dyes, 
Protesting their innocence, looked to the skies ; 
And the sumach rouged deeper, as stooping to 


look, 


It glanced at the colors that flared in the 
brook. 

The delicate aspen grew nervous and pale, 

As the tittering forest seemed full of the tale ; 

And the lofty ash, though it tossed up its bough, 

With a puritan air, on the mountain's brow, 

Bore a purple tinge o’er its leafy fold, 

And the hidden revel was gayly told !” 


A Curious Auction. 


FEW weeks since, there was, at 

Washington, a sale of the contents 

of what are called dead letters : 

that is, letters which have not been 
taken out of the post-offices in different 
parts of the country. By the list of 
these articles, we are able to judge of 
the great variety of different things 
which are distributed over the country, 
through the mails. 

The government, it seems, wait some 
months before they open the letters not 
called for: on opening them, if they 
find them to contain articles of value, 
they seek to send them to the proper 
owners. If, after all, they cannot find 
the owners, the articles are sold at pub- 
lic auction. 

On the occasion above referred to, 
there was at least a cart-load of letters 
and bundles disposed of. Among the 
many articles were a beautiful badge 
made of cassia seed, fish-hooks and 
lines, stockings, gloves, nightcaps, hats, 
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razors and straps, paints in bottles and 
boxes, sacking for beds, aprons, specta- 
cles, suspenders, vest buttons, bead 
bags and purses, miniatures, gold and 
brass breastpins and rings, a pack of 
cards, a box of tools (rather small), 
silver crucifixes, handkerchiefs, book- 
markers; calicoes, from a yard to a 
frock pattern; medicines, from a box 
of ‘‘ golden pills” to a box of castor 
oil and a bottle of Bull’s sarsaparilla ; 
books, including two copies of “ Mother 
Goose,” and a dozen Bibles and Testa- 
ments, in German and in English; 
prayer books, Graham’s Magazine, 
grammars, sheet music, etc. 

A Dutchman’s pipe was in the col- 
lection of curiosities ; also, a garment 
similar to a robe de chambre, with a 
black velvet belt, sewed fast, and 
trimmed at the edges with gold paper. 
It was, doubtless, a theatrical costume, 
intended for an amateur. 

We are glad to find that not a copy 
of Merry’s Museum was in the dead 
letter collection. No! no! all our 
numbers are doubtless too much sought 
after to be left to perish with Mother 
Goose’s Melodies. 





Ready-made Sausages. 


N English writer, in an interesting 
essay on the sense of pain in ani- 
mals, says, “It is curious to ob- 
serve the apparent indifference 

with which some animals will devour 
parts of their own bodies. I once kept 
tame dormice, and, in shutting the cage 
door, accidentally caught the tail of 





one of them, when it squeaked out, and 
left the skin of about two thirds of jts 
tail sticking to the door. Whether the 
cry was caused by pain or fear, I cap. 
not decide ; but it went about the cage 
for a few minutes, apparently rathe; 
uneasy. It then took hold of its tajj 
with its paws, and eat all the injured 
part, and then seemed as well as ever, 

“ Rats will often eat their tails whey 
in confinement, if kept short of food: 
and the habit of eating their own tails 
is not uncommon among tlie mouKxey 
tribe. I know a person who used to 
dip the end of his monkey’s tail in 
tobacco water, to keep it from being 
eaten, and some of the monkeys in the 
London Zoological Garden may at 
times be seen enjoying themselves in 
this way.” 

It is well known that the Coati, ot 
South America, is accustomed to eat 
its tail, but it has been supposed mere. 
ly a mode of getting rid of an uncom. 
fortable itching in that member: in 
short, the best and most effectual mode 
of scratching the tail. The. editor of 
the Boston Courier places this subject 
in an amusing light. He says— 

“ This tail-eating is certainly a most 
interesting feature in the animal econo. 
my. What a convenience for a hun. 
gry creature to be born with an eatable 
ell, a ready-made sausage, attached to 
his individual personality ! When itis 
gone, however, he may be said to be 
short of provision, truly.” 


—_—@——— 


Tue best society is that in which the 
heart has a greater share than the head. 
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The Swing. 


t would seem by this picture that not 
children only, but those of a some- 
what larger growth, are fond of the 
swing. I think I have heard of a 

youth who could think of no greater 
bliss than swinging on a gate, and at 
the same time eating molasses candy. 
He was a happy fellow who could be 
contented so easily. But we are not, 
cannot always be children. The time 
comes when we have duties and cares 
which demand all our attention. 

But, gentle reader, do not let these 
higher and more responsible cares and 
duties of life make you forget or de- 
spise the day of small things. Do your 
duty—do it earnestly, thoroughly ; but 
keep your youth and your youthful 
feelings as long as you can. I know 
some people would give you different 
advice: they would tell you that life is 





short, and its business pressing, and 
they would counsel you to be careful 
of wasting a thing so precious as time. 
[ would say the same thing, but it is 
not waste of time to refresh, enliven, 
and cheer the heart and faculties by 
a little innocent amusement, and espe- 
cially by catching the breath of joyous, 
running, laughing childhood! So do 
not frown upon this gay group in the 
picture, but let your heart sympathize 
with it. Think how you, in your 
young days, rejoiced in such things ; 
and even now, make it your principle 
and your practice to smile upon such 
cheerful scenes, and if you ean find 


yourself amused therewith, jump into 
Let the boys or girls, as the 
case may be, give you a good push, 
and have a good laugh, to see how papa 
or mama looks in the swing! 


the seat ! 
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The Marvels of History. 


HERE are a great many wonderful 

stories in history, which it will not 

do to set down as sheer fables. 

Some are doubtless wholesale fab- 
rications, but, in general, we may con- 
clude, when we find a marvelous tale 
related as having occurred in the olden 
days, that it has a basis of truth. The 
following account, which is well au- 
thenticated, will show how a very simple 
and natural occurrence might become 
a mysterious and portentous legend, to 
puzzle all future historians: 

On a dark, dismal night, in the month 
of July, A. D. 1758, the inhabitants of 
Windham, a small town in the eastern 
part of Connecticut, had retired, as 
usual, to rest. For several hours, all 
had been wrapped in profound repose, 
when suddenly, soon after midnight, 
the slumbers of the inhabitants were 
disturbed by the most terrific noises, 
seeming to come from the sky. To 
many, these appeared to be the yells and 
screeches of infuriated Indians; others 
had no way of accounting for the aw- 
ful sounds, which still kept increasing, 
but by supposing the day of judgment 
had certainly arrived. To their terri- 
fied imaginations, the awful uproar in 
the air seemed the very clangor of the 
last trumpet. 

At intervals many supposed they 
could distinguish the calling out of par- 
ticular names, as “Colonel Dyer,” 
“Colonel Dyer,” and “ Elderkin, too,”’ 
‘‘ Elderkin, too”’"—these being the names 
of two eminent lawyers. This increased 
the general terror—for it seemed to show 





particular knowledge and intelligence 
on the part of the awful visitation. At 
last there was a rush from every house 
—old and young, male and female, 
poured forth into the streets, seeming, 
in their simple night-gear, like so many 
disturbed ghosts. With eyes upturn. 
ed they tried to pierce the almost palpa. 
ble darkness, but none could solve the 
mystery. Some prepared themselves, 
by prayer, for the judgment; some 
loaded their guns to fight the Indians; 
some shivered in silent horror; some 
groaned—some screamed. Thus pass. 
ed away this night of terror. 

Toward morning, the sounds in the 
air seemed to die away, and when it 
was day, the whole cause of alarm was 
apparent to all who took the trouble 
to go to a certain mill-pond, situated 
about three fourths of a mile east of 
the village. This pond—ever since 
bearing the historical title of the 
“Frog Pond,’”—in consequence of a 
severe drought, which had prevailed 
many weeks, had become nearly dry, 
and the bull-frogs (with which it was 
densely populated) at the mill, fought a 
pitched battle on the sides of the ditch 
which ran through it, for the possession 
and enjoyment of the fluid that re- 
mained. 

Long and obstinately was the con- 
flict maintained; and many thousands 
of the combatants were found dead, 
on both sides of the ditch, the next 
morning. It had been uncommonly 
still for several hours before the battle 
commenced, but suddenly, as if by a 
preconcerted agreement, every frog on 
one side of the ditch raised the war-cry, 
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«Colonel Dyer—Colonel Dyer!’ and | to some peculiar state of the atmosphere, 
C y y | 


at the same instant, from the opposite 
side, resounded the adverse shout of | 
“ Elderkin, too—Elderkin, too!’ Owing | 


the awful noises and cries appeared to 


the distressed Windhamites, to be di 


rectly over their heads. 
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Constantinople 


HIs famous city, called Stamboul by | 
the Turks, was called Byzantium, | 
in very ancient times. 
tine, one of the Roman Emperors, 
restored it and rendered it very splen- 
did, in the fourth century of the Chris- 


Constan- 


tianera. He also made it the capital 


of his empire, since which time it has 





been a great and splendid city. 


The history of this place would fill a 
volume, for here many interesting 
events have happened. It was taken 


by the Turks in the year 1453, and 
since that time has been the capital of 
the Ottoman or Turkish empire. 

It is situated on a number of small 
hills, and is partly encircled by the sea, 
a beautiful harbor spreading out before 
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it, called the Golden Horn. At a dis- 


scene of fairy-land, so beautiful is the | 


effect of its splendid minarets, cupolas, 
seraglios, bazars, palaces, mosques, and 
other public edifices, seen in the midst 
of the dark-green cypress trees. But 
when you enter the city, you will be 
disappointed to fin’ wnat you have seen 
all the best of it, and that its streets are 
narrow, dark, dirty, crooked, ill-paved, 
and often so steep as to make it difficult 
to pass along. 

The population of Constantinople is 
about 600,000 ; it is, therefore, nearly 
as large as New York and Boston put 
It has a great deal of com. 
merce, and the harbor is crowded with 
The inhabitants are Turks, 
but people may be seen here from all 
countries. Perhaps there is no place 
in the world where so great a variety 
of costumes may be seen as in the 
streets of Constantinople. 


together. 


shipping. 


—— 


Curiosity Contented. 
gr are told that Lady Jekyll asked 


the eccentric and learned Wil- 
liam Whiston, one day at her 
husband’s table, to resolve a diffi- 
culty which occurred to her in the Mo- 
saic account of the creation. ‘ Since 
it pleased God, sir,”’ said she, “ to create 
the woman out of the man, why did he 
form her out of the rib rather than any 
other part ?” 
Whiston scratched his head, and at 
length answered : 
“‘ Indeed, madam, I do not know, un- 


CURLOSITY CONTENTED—A DREAM OF LIFE. 


| less it be that the rib is the most crook. 
tance this city seems almost like a | 


ed part of the body.” 
“There !”’ said her husband, “ you 
have itnow. I hope you are satisfied!” 


— ——~_—-——™”™ 


A Dream of Life. 


Wuen I was young—long, long ago— 

I dreamed myself among the flowers; 
And fancy drew the picture so, 

They seemed like fairies in their bowers. 


The rose was still a rose, you know— 
But yet a maid. What could I do? 

You surely would not have me go, 
When rosy maidens seem to woo ? 


My heart was gay, and mid the throng 
I sported for an hour or two; 
We danced the flowery paths along, 


And did as youthful lovers do. 


But sports must cease, and so I dreamed 
To part with these, my fairy flowers— 
But oh, how very hard it seemed 
To say good-by mid such sweet bowers! 


And one fair maid of modest air 
Gazed on me with her eye of blue; 

I saw the tear-drop gathering there— 
How could I say to her, Adieu ! 


I fondly gave my hand and heart, 
And we were wed. Bright hour of youth! 
How little did I think to part 
With my sweet bride, whose name was 
Truth ! 
But time passed on, and Truth grew gray, 
And chided, tho’ with gentlest art— 
I loved her, though I went astray, 
And almost broke her faithful heart. 


And then I left her, and in tears— 

These could not move my hardened breast! 
I wandered, and for weary years 

I sought for bliss, but found no rest. 


I sought—yet ever sought in vain— 





To find thé peace, the joy of youth-- 
At last I turned me back again, 
And found them with my faithful Truth. 
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The Death of Washington. 


yASHINGTON died December 14th, 
| 1799. The emotion created by 
this event throughout the length 
and breadth of our country may 
be estimated from the following account 
of the funeral services, which took 
place at Hartford, Connecticut—this be- 
ing a sample of the general mourning. 
The account is from the Connecticut 
Courant, of December 30, 1799. 

“In consequence of the afflicting in- 
telligence of the death of General 
Washington, divine services were per- 
formed at the North Meeting-house in 
this town, on Friday last. The town 
never exhibited a more solemn and 
interesting appearance. Notice having 
been given to the inhabitants of this 
and the neighboring towns, the con- 
course of people was greater than al. 
most ever was known on any former 
oecasion. The stores and shops were 
shut through the day—all business was 
suspended ; the bells were muffled, and 
tolled at intervals from nine in the 
morning until services commenced. 
The meeting-house was greatly crowd- 
ed, and still a large proportion of the 
people could not get in at the doors. 
The services were appropriate, solemn, 
and impressive. 

“A very eloquent and impressive ser- 
mon was delivered by the Rev. Nathan 
Strong, to a most attentive, devout, and 
mourning audience, from Exodus xi. 3: 
‘And the man Moses was very great,’ 
etc. The music was solemn and sub- 
lime, and the whole scene xhibited, in 
the strongest of all possible colors, the 





| deep affliction of the people at a loss 
| utterly irreparable. The floods of 
| tears, the badges of mourning which 


were universally worn, the church 
hung in black, a procession of many 
hundreds of persons, composed of men 
of all classes, and the solemn grief pic- 
tured on every countenance, made im. 
pressions on the minds of the beholders 
which many years will not efface. 

“ We presume that the sentiments and 
feelings which inspired the persons pre- 
sent, pervaded the country, on the dis- 
tressing event which called them to- 
gether. However divided into parties 
on political subjects, with respect to the 
character of this great man, we trust 
there is but one opinion in the United 
States. As he lived beloved and ad- 
mired, he has died truly lamented; and 
his memory will be honored as long as 
wisdom, virtue, and piety shall be es- 
‘The beauty of 
Israel is slain upon the high places; 
how are the mighty fallen.’ 


teemed among men. 


“The following Hymn was sung on 
the melancholy occasion: 


“ What solemn sounds the ear invade ? 
What wraps the land in sorrow’s shade 
From Heaven the awful mandate flies, 
The Father of his Country dies. 

“ Let every heart be filled with woe, 
Let every eye with tears o’erflow, 
Each form, oppressed with deepest gloom, 
Be clad in vestments of the tomb. 

“ Behold that venerable band, 
The rulers of our mourning land, 
With grief proclaim from shore to shore, 
‘Our guide, our Washington’s no more!’ 


“* Where shall our country turn its eye ? 
What help remains beneath the sky ? 
Our Friend, Protector, Strength, and Trust, 
Lies low and mouldering in the dust. 
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“ Almighty God, to thee we fly— 
Before thy throne above the sky, 
In deep prostration humbly bow, 
And pour the penitential vow. 


“ Hear! O Most High! our earnest prayer— 
‘Our country take beneath thy care ; 
When dangers press, and foes draw near, 
May future Washington’s appear. 


7? 


It is about half a century since the 
event here commemorated took place, yet 
from that time, the character of Wash- 
ington has constantly risen, not only in 
the estimation of his countrymen, but 
in that of the world at large. In for- 
eign lands, even where the political 
opinions which Washington upheld are 
repudiated, his name and fame as a 
“‘ great and good man,”’ are placed before 
all others. 

At the present day, no voice in the 
wide world is lifted up against Wash- 
ington—against his honesty, his patri- 
or his 
Yet during his life-time, and 
especially during his presidency, he 
was the theme of the most bitter and 


otism, his virtue, his honor, 


talents. 


unrelenting abuse. Parties and presses, 
headed by men of high talent, were 
unceasing in their attacks; his notions, 
his actions, his policy—all were im- 
pugned, condemned, denounced. 

Those days have passed away ; the 
actors in these scenes are dead. Time 
has cleared away the mist which pas- 
sion and prejudice had raised. The 
truth is made plain. The solemn ver- 
dict of mankind has been pronounced 
upon Washington and his accusers. 
How great and noble does he now ap- 
pear! How mean and how wicked 
his enemies ! 


This subject suggests some serious 
thoughts. It should be remembered by 
those now on the stage of action, tha 


_ truth is a reality, however they may 


_seek to disguise it; that all are to be 


| 


| 


| 





tried by an impartial tribunal ; and that 
retribution is as sure to come as Time 
itself to march forward in its career. 
How happy is the man who bases his 
actions upon truth, honor, honesty, pa. 


| triotism ! how miserable those who are 


seeking only for office, fame, power— 
and trampling truth under feet to gain 
their ends! 


An Extraordinary City 


HE country lying west of New Mex. 
ico has been little explored, and i 
is very likely that towns, cities, and 
tribes of people exist there of whic! 

we have hardly heard the names. Colo. 
nel Doniphan, with whose extraordina- 
ry exploits all our readers are of course 
acquainted, tells us of a city and peo. 
ple in this quarter, of which he gives 
the following account : 

“This place is called Sumai. It is 
divided into four solid squares, having 
two streets only, and these cross its cen. 
tre at right angles. All the buildings 
are two stories high, composed of sun. 
burnt brick. The first story presents a 
solid wall to the street, and is so con- 
structed that each house joins, until one 
fourth of the city may be said to be one 
building. The second stories rise from 
this vast, so structure, so as to desig- 
nate each house, leaving room to walk 
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I’M TOO BUSY. 1 


upon the roof of the first story between 
each building. 

«The inhabitants of Sumai enter the 
second story of their buildings by lad- 
ders, which they draw up at night, as a 
defence against any enemy that might 
be prowling about. In this city were 
seen some thirty Albino Indians, who 
have, no doubt, given rise to the story 
that there is living in the Rocky Moun- 
tains a tribe of white aborigines. 

“ The discovery of this city of the Su- 
mai will afford the most curious specu- 
lations among those who have so long 
searched in vain for a city of the In- 
dians, who possessed the manners and 
habits of the Aztees—the original Mex- 
ican. No doubt we have here a race 
living as did that people, when Cortez 
entered Mexico. It is a remarkable 
fact that the Sumaians have, since the 
Spaniards left the country, refused to 
have any intercourse with the modern 
Mexicans, looking upon them as an in- 


ferior people. 


They have also driven 
from among them the priests and other 
dignitaries, who formerly had power 
over them, and resumed habits and man. 
ners of their own, their Great Chief or 
Governor being the civil and religious 
head. ‘The country around the city of 
Sumai is cultivated with a great deal of 
care, and affords food not only for the 
inhabitants, but for large flocks of cattle 
and sheep.” 


a. 


FRank.in, in the midst of all his la- 
bors, found time to dive into the depths 


of philosophy, and exp!4.% untrodden 
paths of science. 





I’m too Busy. 


MERCHANT sat at his office desk ; 
various letters were spread before 
him; his whole being was absorbed 

in the intricacies of his business. 
A zealous friend of mankind entered 
the office. “ Mr. , I want to inter- 
est you a little in a new effort for the 
temperance cause,” said the good man. 
The merchant cut him off by reply- 


ing-— 





“ Sir, you must excuse me, but really 
I’m too busy to attend to that subject 
now.” 

*‘ But, sir, intemperance is on the in- 
crease among us,”’ said his friend. 

“Ts it? I’m sorry ; but I’m too busy 
at present to do any thing.”’ 

“ When shall I call again, sir ?”’ 

“Tcannottell. I’mvery busy. I’m 
busy every day. Excuse me, sir. | 
wish you a good morning.” ‘Then, 
bowing the intruder out of the office, 
he resumed the study of his papers. 

The merchant had often repulsed the 
friends of humanity in this manner. 
No matter what was their object, he 
was always too busy to listen to their 
He had even told his minister 
that he was too busy for any thing but 
to make money. 

But one morning a disagreeable stran- 
ger stepped very softly to his side, lay- 
ing a cold, moist hand upon his brow, 
and saying, “ Go home with me !” 

The merchant laid down his pen ; his 
head grew dizzy ; his stomach felt faint 
and sick; he left the counting-room, 
went home, and retired to his bed-cham- 
ber. 


claims. 
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His unwelcome visitor had followed | 


him, and now took his place by the bed- 


side, whispering ever and anon, “ You | | 


must go with me.”’ 

A cold chill settled on the merchant’s 
heart; dim spectres of ships, notes, 
houses, and lands flitted before his exci- 
ted mind. 
his heart heaved heavily, thick films 


gathered over his eyes, his tongue re- | 
fused to speak. Then the merchant | 


knew that the name of his visitor was 
Death ! 

All other claimants on his attention, 
except the friends of Mammon, had al. 
ways found a quick dismissal in the 
magic phrase, “I’m too busy.” Hu- 
manity, Merey, Religion, had alike 
begged his influence, means, and atten- 
tion in vain. But when Death came, 
the excuse was powerless; he was 
compelled to have leisure to die. 

Let us beware how we make our- 
selves too busy to secure life’s great 
end. When the excuse rises to our 
lips, and we are about to say we are too 
busy to do good, let us remember we 
cannot be too busy to die.—Selected. 


i coe 


What’s in a Name. 


HE Court of Record of the Cherokee 
Nation contains the following item 
of intelligence, announced through 
the medium of the Cherokee Advo- 

cate : 
“The son of Buzzard Flopper was 
acquitted of the charge of the murder 


of Tom Going Snake, in Going Snake | 


District, on last Monday.” 


Still, his pulse beat slower, | RPCRMT of some. 


| is composed of nearly 10,000 streets, 








London. 


HIs city, the largest and richest jn 
the world, is ten miles long by ge. 
ven miles broad. The number of 
houses is upward of 200,000, and 

it has a population of not less than 

Its leviathan body 


lanes, alleys, squares, places, terraces, 
etc. It consumes upward of 4,369,400 
pounds ot animal food weekly, which is 
washed down by 1,400,000 barrels of 
beer annually, exclusive of other |i. 
quids. Its rental is at least £7,000,000 
a year, and it pays for luxuries it im. 
ports at least £12,000,000 a year duty 
alone. It has 537 churches, 207 dis. 
senting places of worship, upward of 
5,000 public houses, and 16 theatres. 


———— 


A Lesson Taught by an Insect. 


was one day watching and admiring 

a quantity of wild flowers on a 

bank, when I saw a bee flying from 

blossom to blossom, pausing a mo- 
ment upon each, diving down into the 
cup or into the bell, and flying around 
with its load ; and I said to myself, all 
flowers have their honey, but he must 
search who would find it. 

This taught mea lesson. If we look 
only at the surface, we lose the most 
precious of the gifts of Heaven. The 
gold lies down deep in the mine ; the 
diamond veils its well of light till it is 
cut; and the mind of man, if it would 
discover the richness or the brightness 
of any thi throughout the universe, 
must dig deep and labor hard.—James. 
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Italy. 


gE insert another stylographic map, , cal divisions of Italy, with their popula. 


and as it relates toa country which 
is now the theatre of important 
events, we hope it will gratify our 
readers. We add a few particulars, 


six months. 


which may be acceptable to those who oe ne 


. x Sardinia, 
are interested in reading the accounts | Parma, 


given, from time to time, in the newspa- | Moden® 


Lucca, d 
pers respecting the agitations in Naples, | States of the ry 
Lombardy, ete. San Marino, 





The following table shows the politi- 


Tuscany, . . - 


tion, as they stood before the revolutions 
which have taken place within the last 


Sq.M. Pop. Capital. 
18,290 4,400,000 Milan. 
28,530 4,600,000 Turin. 
2,180 450,000 Parma. 
2060 390,000 Modena 

410 145,000 Lucca. 
17,050 2,600,000 Rome. 

21 7,500 San Marino 


Naples, or Two Sicilies, 41.521 7,800,000 Naples. 


8,300 1,400,000 Florence. 
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78 ITALY. 


Italy is alike renowned for its fertile | Nice, and Marengo, are celebrated 


soil, its delightful climate, and its won- 
derful history. Its chief products are 
wheat, corn, rice, olive oil, wines, and 
silks. It produces delicious fruits, and 
among its trees is that which yields the 
The principal 
mountains in Italy are the Apennines. 


manna of the shops. 


The Catholic religion is established in 
all the Italian states. In every part 
of the country are magnificent church- 
es, and other costly edifices. Here ar- 
chitecture, sculpture, and painting have 
reached their height ; and here the finest 
specimens in these are to be found. 
The governments have been generally 
despotic, and Austria has had a predo- 
minant influence in Italian affairs ; but it 
is expected the governments will here- 
after be more liberal ; that the Austrian 
dominion will be terminated ; and that 
all Italy will be united in one nation. 

Lombardy and Venice form the north- 
eastern part of Italy, and border on 
Austria. They are fertile regions, and 
have been called the Granary of Eu- 
rope. Venice, the ancient capital, is 
one of the most remarkable cities in 
Europe, being built on seventy islands, 
and having five hundred bridges. It 
has canals for streets, and gondolas, or 
boats, in lieu of carriages. Milan, the 
seat of government for the Lombardo. 
Venetian kingdom, is a splendid city, 
famed for its cathedral. 

Sardinia embraces the large island 
of Sardinia, and the portion of Italy 
contiguous to Switzerland. The adja- 


| 





cent island of Corsica belongs to France. | 


Turin, the capital, is a fine city, with a 
beautiful view of the Alps. Genoa, 


places ; the latter is noted for one of the 
most brilliant of Napoleon’s victories, 
Parma, Modena, and Lucca, are 
small states, south of Lombardy and 
Venice. Tuscany is the most flourish. 
ing and best-governed part of Italy, 
Florence, the capital, named the Beau. 
tiful, well deserves its title. 
is the chief seaport. 


Leghorn 
Pisa is famed for 
its curious /eaning tower. 

The Popedom, sometimes called the 
States of the Church, occupies the cen. 
tre of Italy, and is ruled by the Pope, 
Here is Rome, the most celebrated spot 
on the face of the globe. It was once 
twenty-five miles in circumference, and 
though now reduced, it is still a great 
city, and interesting on account of its 
majestic ruins. Here is St. Peter’s 
Church, the noblest of cathedrals ; the 
Vatican, or the Pope’s palace ; anda 
gallery of the fine arts, which attracts 
artists from all parts of the world. 

San Marino is a small republic un- 
der the protection of the Pope. 

The kingdom of Naples embraces the 
southern part of Italy and the fine island 
of Sicily. The climate is warm, and 
tropical fruits abound; yet the cities 
are filled with beggars. The city of 
Naples has twenty thousand /azzaroni, 
or idlers and vagabonds ; yet they are a 
gay and cheerful race, though mostly 
without homes or other lodgings than 
the pavement. 

Near Naples are the volcano of Ve- 
suvius, and the ruins of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, two cities buried by an 
eruption 1800 years ago. On the 


island of Sicily is Etna, a volcanic 
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mountain, whose base is surrounded | which the gentleman kindly promised 


with villages and clothed with vine- 
yards. Palermo, Messina, and Syra- 
suse, are the chief towns in Sicily. 

Though the Italians are indolent and 
imbecile, yet such are the advantages 
of the country, that it furnishes many 
valuable articles of export. The peo- 
ple are full of genius, excelling in the 
fine arts, and endowed with a capacity 
for vocal musie beyond any other na- 
tion. This country is the depository of 
the great works of Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, Canova, and other artists, who 
have filled the world with their fame. 
The common people are judges of 
music, painting, and sculpture. All 
classes are more fond of cheerful amuse- 
ments than thrifty toil. Music, dane. 
ing, and lively conversation, are lead- 
ing sources of pleasure. 

The city of Rome was founded 752 
B. C., and was long the centre of the 
great Roman empire. It was taken by 
the Goths about 450 A. D., which put 
an end to the Roman empire; and it 
has been the seat of the Popes for four- 
teen centuries. It is sometimes called 
the Eternal City, from its great anti- 


quity. 


The Pure in Heart 


GENTLEMAN, in one of his visits among 
the poor, met with one of his Sab- 
bath school scholars, a little girl not 
six years old, who had just begun 


| 
os 


to read the New Testament. This child, | 


being fond of singing, was anxious to 


possess one of the school hymn-books, 








| 


to give her, on condition that she would 
learn to read the fifth and sixth chapters 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel within the space 
of a fortnight. The little girl immedi- 
ately undertook this task, and having 
brought her two chapters to the gentle- 
man, began to read: but when she fin- 
ished the first twelve verses, he caused 
her to stop, in order to inquire of her 
which of the qualities described in the 
beatitudes she would desire most to pos- 
sess. She paused a little while, and 
then replied, with a modest smile, “I 
would rather be pure in heart.” 

The gentleman asked her wherefore 
she should choose this blessed quality 
above all the rest. In reply to which, 
she answered to this purpose: “Sir, if [ 
had a pure heart, [ should then possess 
all the other good qualities spoken of 
in this chapter.” 


—@——__—. 


Song. 


I’ve roamed through many a weary round, 
I’ve wandered east and west; 

Pleasure in every clime I found, 
But sought in vain for rest. 


While glory sighs for other spheres, 
I feel that onz’s too wide, 

And think the home which love endears 
Worth all the world beside. 


The needle thus, too rudely moved, 
Wanders, unconscious where, 

Till having found the place it loved, 
It trembling settles there. T. Moore 


i 


Ir a person sports with other’s in 
firmities, you will observe that he is 
totally blind to his own. 
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THE ROYAL OAK. 





The Royal Oak. 


gyuen I was a boy, there was a 
| primer in use which had some 
queer little rhymes in it, among 
which were the following : 
“ The royal oak, 
It waa the tree 
That saved his 
Royal majesty.” 
Perhaps our young readers have not 
seen this book, and perhaps they have 
not all heard the story which gave rise 


to the preceding verse. I cannot show | 


them the book, for 1 suspect a copy is 
not to be found, even at Burnham’s, in 


| Cornhill—that vast and interesting de. 


pository of books old, and books new— 
but I can tell the story of the royal 
oak, 

About two hundred years ago, Charles 
I. was king of England. He fancied 
that a king might rule his people pretty 
much as he pleased, and so he did many 





_ harsh and improper things. In conse- 
| quence of this, he was tried by the 
Parliament, and finally beheaded. 

| His eldest son, named Charles, had 
| 


| fled to Holland, but he was now pro- 


' claimed king, under the title of Charles 
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I]. The people of Scotland took his 
part, and so he went'there; and putting 
himself at the head of an army, march- 
ed into England. 


He proceeded first to Carlisle, and | 
then to the large town of Worcester, | 


where his forces amounted to several 
thousand, Scotch and English. Oliver 
Cromwell was then at the head of the 
British government; he was a great 
commander, and knew well what to do. 
He came with his troops against Charles, 
and fell, pell mell, upon the young king 
and his forces. There was no resist- 
ing the terrible shock. The combined 
forces fled or ran away, and King 
Charles himself seampered off on horse- 
back, being hotly pursued. 

About four thousand of the Scottish 
forces kept together, under General 
Leslie, and Charles joined them, and 
remained with them till night. He 
then departed, and took refuge in a 
wood, at a place called Bascobel. Be. 
ing very weary, he laid down, and had 
agood nap. He then met a friend who 
had also fled from the fight, and who 
had concealed himself in a thick, bushy 
oak tree. This man’s name was Care- 
less, but he took good care of Charles. 
He told his majesty that it was best for 
him to get up into the tree and hide 
there. So the king got up, his friend 
Careless giving him a boost. Charles 
was a waggish fellow, and I guess he 
had a good laugh at this part of the 
adventure. 

When the king had mounted, he 
pulled his friend after him, and there 
they both lay concealed all day. They 
saw several people go by, hunting for 

6 





the king; but his majesty snugged 
close, and they did not see him. When 
it came night the two got down, and 
went to a poor man near by. He took 
the king and hid him in his barn, and 
then got him some bread and butter- 
milk. <A king gets hungry as well as 
other people, and Charles relished his 
supper very much. 

He remained in the barn two days 
and two nights, living upon bread and 
buttermilk. At length he made his 
escape, and after a variety of adven- 
tures reached France, where he re- 
mained till his return to England, in 
1660, when he was welcomed as king 
by the nation. 

This story will explain the old 
rhymes, and show the reason why the 
oak, to this day, is sometimes called the 
royal oak, in England. 


— 


A Thrifty Wife. 
younG English traveler in Valen- 
cia, in Spain, became attached to a 
pretty Gipsy girl. The mother 
wished that he should marry her, 
but the Englishman declared that he 
was not rich enough to keep a wife. 
“What,” said the Gipsy, laughing, 
“not rich enough? In the land of 
guineas, with so renowned a thief as 
my daughter, you will in a year be 
worth a million.” 
ne 
A man in Louisiana (it is waggishly 
said) plants cucumbers, and waters them 


with vinegar. The vines produce ex- 
cellent pickles. 
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Billy Bump in Boston.* | 


Letter from Billy to his mother in Sundown, 
s;oston, December, 184—. 
pEAR MotHer— 

Bi | wrote you a long letter more than 
to have had one from you. 1 
am really very hungry for a letter. 
There’s a great deal going on here, and 
every day I see thousands of people— 
but still, I want to hear the news at 
Sundown. How is old Trot? How are 
all the hens? How is the little lame 
duck? Is Rover well? Have the 
wolves caught any more of the sheep ? 
Iias any thing been seen of the black 
fox since | left. 
deer, wild turkies, or coons lately ? 
[las the fire in the woods gone out? 


las father shot any 


Do write me, mother, and tell me all 
these things. | am contented here, but 
if you do not send me a letter, I shall 
start, and try to find my way to you. 

I must now tell you what has hap- 
pened since I wrote. The funniest 
One night I was sud- 
denly awoke by a strange sound which 
seemed to come from my pillow. It 
went—dz-2-2-Z—dz-Z-Z-Z—dZ-z-z-z !— 
At first I thought myself in the woods, 
and imagined that | heard a rattlesnake. 
I fumbled about for a stick—but getting 
hold of the pillow, I knew I was in bed. 
Then I thought, “ it is only a dream !”— 
and sol lay down again. But pretty 
soon I heard the same sound—dz-z-z-z 
—dz-z-2-z-z! “This is very droll,” 
said |; “ what in nater can it be?” 
It was dark as pitch, and after straining 


thing was this. 





* Continued from page 44. 


| a month ago, and hoped before this | 
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| my eyes and feeling all round, I could 
| discover nothing. 


Well, I lay down again, and soon 
dropped to sleep. But suddenly I fel 
a terrible pain in my leg. 1 jumped 
out of bed and screamed like a wild. 
cat. I was half asleep, or I should not 
have made such a noise. The cry 
started the servants near by. Up they 
jumped, and rushed, pell mell, into my 
room. ‘T'wo or three of them brought 
lights—and there we were altogether, 
cutting a pretty figure, | assure you. 
‘ What’s the matter! what’s the mat. 
ter!’ they exclaimed, all at once. 
“ Why,” says I, “ there’s a rattlesnake, 
or a snapping turtle, or some other var. 
mint, there in my bed. It’s half bit my 
leg off!” 

At this, the women lifted up their eyes 
and hands—and the men began to look 
into the bed. ‘They did this gingerly, 
and as if they really expected a rattle. 
snake to jump out of the sheets, and 
give ’ema mortal bite. It was a very 
droll sight, altogether ; and frightened 
and bewildered as I was, I couldn't 
help smiling. John, the boldest of the 
men, after seeking about for some time, 
exclaimed, “ There he is! there he is!” 
At this awful moment the women scam- 
pered away; but John courageously 
proceeded to attack the monster who 
had caused the row. ‘Taking up 2 
hearth-brush, he made three or four 
furious plunges into the bed, and finally 
succeeded in subduing the viper. It 
was no great things after all—being 
merely a wasp ; but the fellow made a 
considerable stir, for all that! 

I get along very well at uncle Ben’s. 
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I like Lucy very much, tho’ I’m half | 
afraid of her, she knows somuch. She | 
can tell all about geography, and gram. | 
mar, and history, and every thing else. | 
She makes a terrible racket on a big 
thing in the parlor, called a piano. 
This, they say, is music, and perhaps it 
is—but it sounds to meas if all the 
bull-frogs, and all the cat-birds, and all 
the wild-cats, and all the king-fishers in 
creation had got together in a box, and 
every one Was trying to see which could 
make the most noise. 

Lucy is trying to teach me a curious 
game, called chess. It is played ona 
board, nicely painted in squares. On 
these we put a parcel of queer things, 
beautifully carved in ivory. Some of 
them are called bishops; these have a 
sly, sideways motion, and do great exe- 
cution, if you don’t look out. Some 
are called knights ; these have horses’ 
heads, and go leaping, and jumping, and 
gambading right and left over every 
body. Its a droll game, and I am get- 
ting to like it. 


Well, we have other games and dan. 
ces, and all sorts of things, to make 
time pass away. Here, in a big house, 
all this is quite necessary, else every 
body would be weary and unhappy. 
In Sundown, we can go into the woods, 
and there no one can ever fail of amuse- 
ment. There are so many things to 
see there—so many things that set one 
a-thinking—that time runs rapidly away ; 
and we have no regret, except that the 
days are so short. 

I must now tell you about the Jibra- 





ry. This consists of at least five hun- 
dred books ; and Lucy says they tell | 
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about every thing under the sun. She 


| says there is one book there that gives 


a description of the manner in which 
the world was made! I hardly dared 
to look at it, but 1 took a peep just to 
see what it was called, and saw on the 
back of it, the word Geology. Now, 
would you believe it, mother, Lucy has 
read that book thro’ from A to & ! 

I’m going to school soon, and I mean 
to know as much as Lucy in time. 
For the present, I read Merry’s Mu- 
seum and Parley’s Tales. You re- 
member that I had Parley’s America 
at home, and in this you taught me to 
read. I love it better than any other 
book in the world. And I must tell 
you, mother, one very interesting thing 
—I believe I have seen Peter Par- 
ley ! 

The other day I was going along in 
Beacon street, and I met an old man 
walking with a cane. He was very 
handsome, and appeared so pleasant, 
that [ stopped and looked at him. He 
stopped too, and though he was very rich- 
ly dressed and seemed a fine gentle- 
man, he spoke tome. ‘Good morning, 
sir!’ said he, in a mild voice, and bow- 
ing tome. ‘ Good morning, sir,’’ said 
J—and just at that moment it flashed 
into my mind that he must be Peter Par- 
ley, for nobody else could be so gentle 
and kind to a poor boy like me. So, said 
I, “ Are you Peter Parley?” At this 
the old gentleman laughed very hear- 
tily, and after a few more words, went 
along. 


I followed to see where he 
went. H® entered a very splendid 
house, and I could see Olis on the door. 
I have no doubt it was Peter Parley, 
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though some of the boys told me his 
name was Harrison Gray Otis ! 

I have a great deal to write, mo- 
ther, but I have not time now. It 
takes me a great while to write a letter, 
and | am afraid you can hardly make 
it out, after all. But do write to me 
I send my love to every 
body. Give my thanks to the old In- 
dian, Bottle Nose, for the coon-skin cap 
he sent me, just before I left. It got 
me into a scrape here—but I can’t 
tell you about it now.~ I will do so in 
my next, if can. Farewell, dear mo- 
ther! From your affectionate son, 


Wituiam Bump. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


very soon. 


I 


A Touching Story. 
HE following scene occurs in the 
'B’ tale entitled “Jane Eyre.” It re. 
presents Jane, at the time she was 
about ten years old, as going to see 
one of her school mates, Helen Burns, 
who was sick of consumption. Having 
found the room of her companion, she 
entered and saw her lying in acr‘b, a 
light piece of muslin thrown over her. 
The account then proceeds as follows : 
‘‘ Helen,” I whispered softly, “ are 
you awake?” She stirred herself, put 
back the curtain, and I saw her face, 
pale, wasted, but quite composed ; she 
looked so little changed that my fear of 
her speedy death was instantly dissi- 
pated. 
“Can it be you, Jane ?”’ she asked, 
in her own gentle voice. “Oh!” I 
thought, “she is not going to die; they 
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are mistaken: she could not speak and 
look so calmly if she were.” 

I got into her crib and kissed her: 
her forehead was cold,and her cheek 
both cold and thin, and so were her 
hand and wrist ; but she smiled as of old. 

** Why are you come here, Jane? 
It is past eleven o’clock; I heard it 
strike some minutes since.” 

“IT come to see you, Helen; I heard 
you were very ill, and I could not sleep 
till I had spoken to you.” 

““You come to bid me good-bye, 
then; you are just in time, probably,” 

* Are you going somewhere, Helen ? 
Are you going home ?” 

“Yes, to my long home—my last 
home !” 

**No, no, Helen.” I stopped, dis. 
tressed, while I tried to devour my tears ; 
a fit of coughing seized Helen: it did 
not, however, wake the nurse. When 
it was over, she lay some minutes ex. 
hausted ; then she whispered— 

* Jane, your little feet are bare ; lie 
down and cover yourself with my 
quilt.” 

I did so; she put her arm over me, 
and I nestled close to her. After a 
long silence, she resumed, still whis- 
pering— 

“ T am very happy, Jane ; and when 
you hear that I am dead you must be 
sure and not grieve ; there is nothing 
to grieve about. We must all die one 
day, and the illness which is removing 
me is not painful; it is gentle and gra- 
dual; my mind is at rest. I leave no 
one to regret me much. By dying 
young, I shall escape great sufferings. 
I had not qualities or talents to make 
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my way very well in the world; | 
should have been continually at fault.”’ 

«But where are you going to, He- 
len? Can you see? Do you know ?” 

“T believe; Yhave faith; I am going 
to God.”’ 

“ Where is God? What is God ?” 

“My maker and yours; who will 
never destroy what he has created. I 
rely implicitly in his power, and con- 
fide wholly in his goodness; I count 
the hours till that eventful one arrives 
which shall restore me to him, reveal 
him to me.” : 

“You are sure then, Helen, that 
there is such a place as heaven; and 
that our souls can get to it when we 
die ?” 

“Tam sure there is a future state ; 
I believe God is good; I can resign 
my immortal part to him without any 
misgiving. God is my Father; God is 
my Friend; I love him; I believe he 
loves me.” 

“ And shall I see you again, Helen, 
when I die ?”’ 


“You will come to the same region 
of happiness ; be received by the same 
mighty, universal Parent, no doubt, 
dear Jane.” 


Again I questioned ; but this time 
only in thought. ‘ Where is that re- 
gion? Does it exist?” And I clasped 
my arms closer round Helen; she 
seemed dearer to me than ever; I felt 
as if I could not let her go; I lay with 
my face hidden on her neck. Present- 
ly she said, in her sweetest tone— 

“How comfortable lam! That last 
fit of coughing has tired me alittle ; I 
feel as if | could sleep ; but don’t leave 





me, Jane; I like to have you near 
me.” 

“T’ll stay with you, dear Helen; no 
one shall take me away.” 

“Are you warm, darling ?” 

ad CS 

** Good night, Jane.”’ 

“ Good night, Helen.” 

She kissed me, and I her; and we 
both soon slumbered. 

When I woke it was day: an anu. 
sual movement roused me; I looked 
up; I was in somebody’s arms ; the 
nurse held me ; she was carrying me 
through the passage back to the dor- 
mitory. I was not reprimanded for 
leaving my bed ; people had something 
else to think about: no explanation was 
afforded them to my many questions ; 
but a day or two afterward I learned 
that Miss Temple, on returning to her 
own room at dawn, had found me laid 
in the little crib; my face against He- 
len Burns’ shoulder, my arms round 
her neck. I was asleep, and Helen 


was—dead. 


A Worp.—Say not a word you had 
better leave unsaid. A word is a little 
thing, we know, but it has stirred up a 
world of strife. Suppressing a word has 
saved many a character—many a life. 
A word not uttered, and Hamilton would 
have lived, the pride of his country. 

Who can tell the good and bad effects 
of a single word! Be careful what you 
say. Think before you speak, and you 
will never be mortified with yourself, 
or cause a thrill of pain to fash through 
the heart of a friend. 
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The Beaver. 


HIS animal is one of those creatures 


that is by no means permitted to 


live according to its taste and hu- | 


mor. It loves solitude and seclu- 
sion ; it chooses as its haunts the far. 
off and unfrequented river-banks and 
lake-shores—and if permitted to have 
its way, would no doubt be glad never 
to see a human face. But it happens 


to have a very nice soft fur, and for | 


this it is hunted and trapped, and car- 
ried to all the great markets in the four 
quarters of the globe. 


matter how remote its abode. or how 
> 


, a8 
concealed its hiding place—wherever | 


It is pursued | 
from one retreat to another, and no 


it may be—there comes the hunter and 
the trapper, eager and certain to secure 
his prey. 

Some people might think it a great 
thing for one born and brought up in 
the wilds of the west, with nothing but 
a log cabin of mud and sticks to live 
in, to have his skin taken off and trans- 
ported to the city of Pekin, and there to 
become a favorite with the little-footed 
wife of ‘Taou Kwang, the celestial em- 
peror of the Celestial Empire! Such 
has been the fate of many a beaver’s 
hide, and however honorable and glo- 
rious it may seem, we suspect that the 
beavers, one and all, would be glad to 
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THE 


be let alone, and to enjoy in quiet the 
humble station which nature assigned 
them. 

The been so often de- 
scribed that we can say little about it 


beaver has 


that is new. It is a gnawing animal, 
and its 
surpasses that of the carpenter; for 
while the latter wears out, the former 
fast as it 


crows as is worn 


away. 
Such indeed is the admirable adapta- 


tion of the teeth of the beaver to his | 


purposes, as to excite admiration. A 
learned writer, after examining this sub- 


ect, and others of a similar kind, says— ' 


“it shows that, anterior to creation itself, 
the Maker must have known intimate- 
ly every property of every substance, 


every law of every combination, and | 


every principle of every science, mecha- 


The 


nical. chemical or whatever else.”’ 


same writer adds, that “ the structure of 


the beaver’s teeth gives us the models | 


of some of our mechanical instruments, 
in their best forms.” 
that a careful study of even the bea- 
ver's teeth, suggests the most interest- 
ing and important reflections. 

The curious form and habits of the 
beaver have given rise to many extrava- 
gant tales: we shall endeavor to confine 
what we have to say, to the simple 
truth. This we hope will not be with- 
out its interest. 


knock-kneed. 


teeth constitute a chisel that | 


Thus it appears | 


| have one opening 


| gerations. 

This animal is low and squat in his | 
body ; he has a waddling gait ; his | 
hind legs are wide apart, and he is | 


He is therefore neither | 
a graceful nora nimble walker—yet he | 
makes up for this, inasmuch as he swims 
admirably, and while he swims is able | 
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to carry sticks and stones in his fore 
paws. He has a blunt nose, a divided 
upper lip, and small, squinting eyes. 
Were it not for his beautiful coat of 
fur, the beaver could hardly be called 
a beauty. 

The tail of the beaver has given rise 
to many strange stories. It is oval 
shaped, nearly half as large as the 
body of the animal, flattened above and 
below, and covered with a kind of 
horny scales. As 
sticks, stones, and 


he builds houses of 
mortar, his tail has 
been said to serve him as a trowel for 
plastering, a spade for digging, a ham- 
mer for pounding, and 
what else. All 


and the beaver’s tail, divested of ro- 


we know not 


this is sheer fiction, 
mance, is merely a rudder to guide its 
owner’s course in the water, and occa- 
sionally a sort of balance pole to help 
him along in walking on the land. 

The beaver usually makes his house 
in the water, of sticks, stones, and mor- 
tar, in skill 
Sometimes several 
unite, and builda kind of village. They 


which he shows some 


and great industry. 

g above through the 
ground, and one below in the water. 
The united labor of these animals soime- 


| times excites admiration ; but it must be 


admitted that the tales of their wonder- 
ful intelligence and ingenuity are exa. 
The beaver is excelled in 
these respects by the common mole, and 
some other animals. 


Honesty is never gained or lost 
accident. 
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The Monkey Beggar. 


ost of our readers would not under. | 


stand this picture, without expla- 
nation. In the great cities of Eu- 
-"™ rope, there are many people who 


are very poor, and these resort to a va-— 


Some 
pick up old bits of rags, papers, bones, 
ete., and sell thenr; some go about 
vending pins, needles, and other trifles ; 
some sit on the sidewalks and play upon 
violins ; some carry about marmots and 
monkeys, and some sweep the cross- 


riety of means to get a living. 


walks in the streets, begging of the pass- 
ers-by, for a penny or two. 

The picture represents a man who has 
put a jacket on a monkey, and taught him 


to stand on his hind legs and appear to | 





while his master stands by and begs for 
a little money. Such arts as these are 


often adopted by the beggars in Paris. 
EE 


Wuewn the celebrated actor, Foote, 
was one day lamenting his growing old, 
a pert young fellow asked him what 
he would give to be as young as he. 

“‘T would almost consent,’ said Foote, 
to be as foolish as you are.” 


> —_—- 


FREDERICK THE GREAT, With an em- 
pire at his direction, in the midst of war, 
and on the eve of battle, found time to 
converse with philosophers, and to feast 


take a broom and sweep the streets, | himself on the pleasures of learning. 
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The Richest Family in the World. 


ne following account of the Roths- 

child’s will be found interesting, 

as showing what may be done by | 
industry and talent. 

In the year 1740, in a little Jewish 

settlement in Frankfort-on-the- Maine, in 


Germany, dwelt a family of poor but | 


respectable Jew pedlers, and in that 
year they were blessed with a son, 
whom they called Moyer Anselm Roths- 
child. They gave him what education 
their small means would permit, but, 
dying when he was at the age of eleven, 
they left him to his own resources. He 
then earned a scanty living by writing, 
which he soon abandoned for a trade. 
But his ambition was to be a priest of 
his religion. 

Fortunately for the tottering dynas- 
ties of the present day, this was not 
accomplished. His trade required’ him 
totravel; and after some years he re- 
turned to his native place, and estab- 
lished a smali business. He soon, how- 
ever, gained considerable notoriety as a 
collector of old and curious coins, 
which brought him much in contact 
with persons of rank, among whom it 
was fashionable to make such collec- 
tions; and finally he went to Hanover 
as a clerk in a large house. Subse- 
quently, with a few years’ savings, he 
returned to Frankfort, married, and 
commenced a little exchange business. 
His great sagacity, strict punctuality, 
and rectitude of conduct pushed him 
rapidly forward, and toward the close of 
the century the Frankfort banking house 
of the Rothschilds had become famous. 


| Europe. 





The banker in the mean time brought 
up ten children, of whom five sons 


were “after his own heart;”? and when 


_ he died, he left them his vast wealth 
| and extensive business, with the injunc- 

_ tion to dwell in strict and 
| unity. 


unbroken 
And injunction then be- 
stowed has been faithfully carried out. 
The five sons conducted as many bank- 
ing houses at the leading capitals of 
They were as follows: the 
eldest, Anselm, was born in 1773, and 
was the substantial citizen of 
Frankfort, and, representing the father, 
was the head of the whole operations 
of the house. The second, Solomon, 
born in 1774, became a citizen of Vi- 
enna, where he is held in high estima- 
tion as a man, as well as a member of 
the most stupendous banking house in 
the world. The fourth son, Charles, 
was born in 1788, and has, since 1821, 
conducted the house at Naples, where 
his popularity is equal to any of his 
brothers. The youngest son, Jacob, 
was born in 1792, and is the banker for 
Paris, where he maintains a splendor 
that eclipses most of the princes of 
Europe. The third son we have yet to 
mention. Nathan, who was born in 
1777, and became the head of the Lon- 
don house in 1798, was, in every intel- 
lectual respect, a giant. It was ob- 
served of him, that should he share in 
the chase, it would only be to hunt 
elephants. 

These five houses, combining all the 
financial resources of Europe in their 
movements, which are always simulta- 
neous, have exercised for fifty years a 
power unseen but overwhelming. 


the 


most 


Near 
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ly allthe government debts of Europe 
are of their contracting. Through the 
wars of Buonaparte, their information 
was always correct, and always in ad. 
vance of the British government, which 
was often a dependant upon them for 
information as well as for means of ac- 
tion. 

Although their residences were al- 
ways widely separated, each controling 
all means of information, no important 
transaction was entered into without 
consultation and strict harmony of 
opinion among them all. Commercial 
exchanges, and all movements of busi- 
ness, were often known to and controlled 
by the old Jew in Frankfort, who could, 
in the exercise of his great power, look 
with contempt upon feeble despots ery- 
ing to him for help; and the aid asked 
depended upon the assent of the five 
brothers. Accordingly, they were 
courted in every possible way. In 
1813 they were made private commer- 
cial counselors to the Hessian govern- 
ment; also to the Austrian emperor, 
who conferred on them the rank of 
barons. 

In 1836 Nathan died, leaving £6,- 
300,000, and seven children, of whom 
four were sons. The eldest, Lionel, who 
had been made Knight of Isabella by 
the Catholics at Madrid, and who is a 
Baron of Austria in right of his father, 
appeared, in 1836, on the London 
Change, in the place his father had 
occupied for thirty-eight years. This 
gentleman it is who has become a 
member of Parliament at the expense 
of a change in the English constitu- 
tion. 


eS 








Immortality. 


CANNOT believe that the earth is my 

abiding place. It cannot be that wo 

are cast up by the ocean of eternity 

to float a moment upon its waves 
and sink into nothingness ! 

Else why is it that the aspirations 
which leap like angels, from the temple 
of our hearts, are forever wandering 
about unsatisfied? Why is it that the 
rainbow and the cloud come over ys 
with a beauty that is not of earth, then 
pass off and leave us to muse upon their 
faded loveliness? Why is it that the 
stars who hold their festival around the 
midnight throne are set above the grasp 
of our limited faculties, forever mock. 
ing us with their unapproachable glory? 
And, finally, why is it that bright forms 
of human beauty are presented to our 
view, and then taken from us, leaving 
the thousand streams of our affections 
to flow back in Alpine torrents upon 
our heart ? 

We are born for a higher destiny 
than that of earth; there is a realm 
where rainbows never fade; where the 
stars will be out before us, like islets 
that slumber on the ocean ; and where 
the beings that pass before us like shad- 
ows, will stay in our presence forever.— 
Bulwer. 


—»—— 


Ir a person is continually compldin- 
ing of the town in which he lives, it 
only proves that he is not fit to live 
in it. 

He who eats till he is sick, must 
fast till he is well. 
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National Debt of Great Britain. 


ais debt amounts to about eight hun- 

dred millions of pounds sterling, or 

nearly four thousand millions of dol- 

lars. It is not imagined that it is 
ever to be paid, and all that can be done 
is to pay the interest, which amounts to 
about one hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars yearly. To pay this, the go- 
vernment is obliged to tax the people 
severely. ‘This is one of the causes 
why the people of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, suffer so much misery. 

To show the enormous amount of the 
3ritish debt, some one has made the fol- 
lowing calculation : 

“Its weight in gold would be 6,282 
tons; in silver, 120,000 tons ; its trans- 
portation in gold would require 26 ships 
of 250 tons each; 12,581 horse carts, 
each carrying half a ton, and forming 
a procession of 25 miles in length, or 
281,769 soldiers, each carrying 50 lbs. 
In sovereigns, piled one upon another, 
they would be 710 miles in height ; lay- 
ing them side by side, and touching 
each other, they would form a chain of 
gold of 11,048 miles in length, or near- 
ly twice the circumference of the moon. 
The same amount in one pound notes, 
sewed together, would carpet a turnpike 
road 40 feet broad and 1040 miles long, 
or from Land’s End to John O’Groat’s 
and half way back again; if sewed to- 
gether end to end, they would form a 
bandage reaching four times round the 
world, or sixteen times round the moon. 
Divide the debt equally among the in- 
habitants of the world, and each _per- 
son, man, woman, or child, of every 





color, would receive as their share 
16s.; it would require 476 ships of 
250 tons each to transport it in silver 
from Mexico (provided the mines in 
that country could furnish it), and after 
reaching England, 240,000 one-horse 
carts, carrying halfa ton each, making 
a procession 677 miles long, or 5,000,- 
000 of men carrying 50 lbs. each, to de- 
posit it in the vaults, prior to its use for 
the redemption of outstanding pledges! 


A Roman Philosopher. 


PICTETUS, a noted philosopher, lived 
at Rome in a little cottage, with not 
somuchas adoortoit. His atten- 
dant was an old woman ; he had no 

furniture but an earthen lamp, to the 
light of which we owe some beautiful 
and divine thoughts. A person hoping 
to acquire the same wisdom as the phi- 
losopher, foolishly bought the lamp and 
paid an enormous price for it, thinking 
thereby he should acquire great wisdom. 
But the light of the lamp did not do: the 
light of the mind, whence these thoughts 
sprung, was still wanting. 

We laugh at the folly of this silly act ; 
but do we not something allied to it every 
day, when we foolishly hope to raise our- 
selves without any personal effort ?. In 
vain is the lamp lighted without the 
torch of wisdom, which is the product 
of labor, to feed the flame. Every 
one who would be truly great, must 
make himself so by his own exertions. 
Wealth may be transmitted, but talent 
cannot be bequeathed.—Se/dected. 
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am in excellent humor, Boys and 
Girls ; and what do you think is 
the reason? Just read the three 
following letters, and you will 
know the answer, at least in part. 


Lynn, August 12, 1848. 
Mr. Merry— 

I have received the numbers of the 
Museum and Playmate for July and 
August, and like them exceedingly. I 
have spoken to some of my friends, and 
ten of them have agreed to give their 
names to the agent here as subscribers. 
I think if you keep the work as inter- 
esting as it is now, you will soon have 
twenty thousand subscribers, which you 
say you want. Iam your friend, 

JanE S——. 


Utica, August 9, 1848. 
Messrs. Merry & PartEy— 

The numbers of the Museum and 
Playmate for July and August have 
come very late, and this was a disap- 
pointment ; but when I got them, they 
were so interesting as to make up for it. 
I think that you have hit upon a good 
plan to unite your labors, and I assure 
you that all your friends here will take 
pains to increase the circulation of the 
work. I think the picture, in the Au- 
gust number, of Guy Fawkes’ Day in 
London, is very funny; but what I 
like best is, the Lines to a Bob Link in 
Boston. Excuse me for writing to you, 
for I am, sir, one of your blue-eyed 


friends and admirers. 
S. S. P. 
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Merry’s Monthly Chat with his Friends. 





Waterbury, Ct., July 24, 1848, 
Mr. Merry— 

We are twin brothers, with “ black 
eyes and blue,” and have taken your 
Museum for the last three years ; and 
so great has been the pleasure afforded 
us from its perusal, that we have been 
induced, for two years past, to try our 
hands at obtaining subscribers for it, 
among our playmates, which we are 
happy to say has been attended with 
pretty good success. 

We hope to get more this year, as it 
is likely to be more interesting than 
ever, since Peter Parley has consented 
to assist you. We are but nine years 
old, and have written but little ; but we 
intend to “ put our heads together” be. 
fore long, and give you a description of 
something—perhaps of the beautiful and 
flourishing town in which we reside, 
where pins and buttons are made in 
sufficient quantities “to pin up”’ and 
“ button up” all the black-eyed and the 
blue-eyed boys and girls in the United 
States. 

Respectfully, 
EpwarD AND ALLAN. 


Such letters as these assure me that 
our Museum and Playmate is becoming 
a favorite, and nothing gratifies me 
more than to be successful in pleasing 
my young friends. I have lots of let- 


ters this month, only a few of which | 
can insert. Here is a very pleasant 
one, and the Museum shall be sent for 
six months to pay for it: 
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Manse of Smithfield, July 18, 1848. 


Mr. Merry— 

We are three of your little readers 
who live back of the Blue Mountain, 
and about eight miles from the Dela- 
ware Water Gap. 

Your beautiful Museum was a pre- 
sent from dear grandma, and we were 
delighted with it. 

We waited some time after the year 
expired, thinking that we could get a 
dollar so as to take it another year ; 
but our papa takes several periodicals, 
and, like many country ministers, is 
obliged to economize—and he thinks that 
he cannot afford it. 

I send you a dollar for the past*year, 
and regret that we can no more hail 
the Museum in its monthly visits. 

We could bear the disappointment, 
was there one family besides our own 
that take it in Monroe County, Penn. 

Please accept this, my first enigma, 
from your friend, Susan H. J., for 
herself and two others : 


ENIGMA. 


I am composed of sixteen letters. 

My 16, 2, 4, and 7, is a delightful 
fruit. 

My 1, 2, 8, and 13, is a fleet animal. 

My 7, 12, and 1, is a river in the 
western part of the United States. 

My 14, 15, and 16, is a town in 
France. 

My 4, 14, 7, and 10, is a town in 
Hindoostan. 

My 7, 6, and 11, is a troublesome 
quadruped. 

My 3, 4, and 5, is a profession which 
abounds in every county town. 
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My 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13, is what we 
cannot live without. 

My whole is one of God’s stupendous 
works. 

I was once visiting about fifty miles 
from home, when a little: cousin re- 
quested me to tell him a story. I 
complied. He was very attentive, but 
when I had finished, said that he did 
not understand me, and could not unless 
it was printed. I happened to think of 
this to-day as I was writing to you, and 
as the family of my cousin take the 
Museum he can have the pleasure of 
seeing it in print, if you think it wor- 
thy of it. 

About two miles from our house there 
is a thick forest, which covers a large 
tract of land. In this forest dwells a 
tribe of people, degraded in the extreme. 
They are descended from one family, 
and though descendants of whites, be- 
tray no small affinity to the African race 
by their tawny color. They live in 
wretched huts, lighted only by the door, 
or crevices in the roofs for chimneys. 
They sometimes go without eating for 
two days, and it is only when starvation 
stares them in the face that they work 
at all. They then make a few splinter 
brooms for sale. ‘They eat at every 
house they stop at, and so get enough to 
live on for the next two days. 

When whortleberry time comes, they 
are all bestirring themselves to get them 
for sale. In exchange for berries they 
will take flour, pork, money, or clothes. 

It is seldom or never that they go to 
meeting, and when they do, it is be- 
cause they have lost one of their num. 
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ber, and then their appearance is really | and completely weaned myself from the 


painful. There, is a man whose hair is 
so long that it conceals his neck—here, 
man who has a hole in both his elbows, 
and a hat too large for him—there, a 
woman whose cheeks are nothing but 
The whole tribe is a 
picture of wretchedness. And why ? 
Because they are too idle to improve 
the talents which God has given them. 
They are compelled to go without 
eating, because they will not work. 
They cannot read the Bible—indeed, 
most of them do not know their letters. 
They have an opportunity to go to Sab- 
bath school, but they reject it. You 
may well think that such a people can 
have no religion, or else they would be 
industrious, and try to learn to read. 
‘Truly we might say, “ Go to the ant, 
thou sluggard ; consider her ways, and 


skin and bone. 


be wise.’’ 


Your youthful friend, 8. H. J. 





Hartford, July, 1848. 
Mr. Merry— 

I suppose you do not despise the day 
of small things; therefore, I will tell 
you a little of myself. 

This is now the second year that I 
have taken your magazine. ‘The way 
I happened to take’it was this. I was 
getting quite fond of sipping tea and 
coffee. I was told that it was not good 
for me, but I still kept asking for it. 
One day one of my friends told me, if I 
would not drink tea nor coffee for one 


year, he would give me a dollar. | | 


was quite pleased with the idea; and, 
contrary to my friend’s expectation, | 
kept my promise to the end of the year, 


habit. 

I then was advised to spend my dol. 
lar for your magazine. I did so; and 
it has added much to my happiness and 
improvement. When December came, 
I felt extremely anxious to raise money 
enough to subscribe for another year. 
I saved my pennies, which were given 
me, and did little jobs of work until I had 
collected fifty cents. I was quite per- 
plexed to know how I should get the 
remainder. Yet [ was not so much 
troubled as to prevent me from bound. 
ing out of bed with joy on the morning 
of New Year’s day, 1848, and running 
about the house, which is a large hotel 
in the goodly city of Hartford, wishing 
every one I met a happy new year. 

I eagerly picked up the pennies 
which were thrown me. And occa. 
sionally a white piece of money was 
dropped into my hand. Before the 
close of the day, I had gained enough 
to make up my dollar. I then went 
to the agent for your magazine, sub- 
scribed, and brought home the January 
number, and a happy boy was I. If 
you please to make known to any of 
your young readers my plan, you are 
welcome to do so. Your friend, 


T. H. R. 


Boston, July 26, 1848. 


Mr. 8. Ortanpo Post— 
Dear Str—Seeing that your many 





black-eyed and blue-eyed subscribers 
| sometimes send you puzzles, I have 
| sent you the following. If you think 


| it worthy, please give it a place in your 


Muse 
upon 


My 
cle of 
My 
whole 
My 
pecul 
My 
My 
My 
fruit. 
My 
nine » 
My 
My 
not W 
My 
used 
My 
of bi 
My 


M 








Museum, and you will confer a favor | 
Yours truly, | 
Atonzo G. C—t. 


upon me. 


PUZZLE 

My 13, 20, and 12, is a foreign arti- 
cle of commerce. 

My 14, 22, and 21, is a part of my 
whole. 

My 23, 16, 7, 7, 16, and 5, is a plant 
peculiar to the south. 

My 6, 21, 16, and 5, is a metal. 

My 2, 6, and 19, is a pronoun. 

My 9, 24, 11, 8, and 15, is a foreign 
fruit. 

My 17, 16, 4, and 21, is one of the 
nine digits. 

My 5, 3, and 9, is a nickname. 

My 18, 22, and 21, is what we could 
not well do without. 

My 17, 4, 21, 5, 12, 23, and 3, is 
used for warming houses. 

My 5, 20, 10, and 1, is the habitation 
of birds. 


My whole is a confederacy. 


Old Church, Va., July 8, 1848. 
Mr. Eviror— 

[ am a new subscriber to the Mu- 
seum, and I like it very much indeed. 
{send inclosed a puzzle, together with 
the answer to one in the June number 
of the Museum. It is “ Haroun Al 
Raschid.”’ 

Please see that my Museum is sent 
as soon as you can. You will much 
oblige me by inserting the puzzle. 

Yours, truly, Tempe E. 


PUZZLE. 


I am composed of twenty letters. 
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My 1, 2, 19, 20, 1, 4, is a name. 


My 2, 20, 4, is an adverb. 

My 3, 6, 14, is an answer sometimes 
given to a question. 

My 4, 17, 2, is the organ of sight. 

My 5, 12, 14, is a kind of fish. 

My 6, 18, 4, is a kind of liquor. 

My 7, 9, 8, 14, is an adjective. 

My 8, 2, 20, 19, is an arithmetical 
figure. 

My 9, 3, is a grammatical article. 

My 10, 11, 16, 5, 18, 4, 17, is a 
boy’s name. 

My 11, 2, 2, 18, is a part of the foot. 

My 12, 13, 4, is a neuter verb. 

My 13, 19, 2, is an animal. 

My 14, 19, 3, is an adverb. 

My 15, 17, 18, 4, 20, was a presi- 
dent of the United States. 

My 16, 15, is a proposition. 

My 17, 16, 10, 11, 15, is a small 
ship. 

My 18, 19, 19, is a game with cards. 

My 19, 16, 15, is a kind of grain. 

My 20, 9, 15, is a small animal. 

My whole is a distinguished Ameri- 
can officer. 

New York, August 5. 

Mr. Merry— 








I am delighted with Merry’s Mu. 
seum and Parley’s Playmate, and espe- 
cially with the enigmas and riddles. | 
believe | have guessed out the answers 
to them all, except that in the July 
number, which is too difficult. The an- 
swer to the biographical riddle in the 
August number is, | think, Louis Phil- 
lippe. ‘The answer to the charade is 
hair. Am I right? 

James K. E——. 

Ans. Yes, you are right.—R. M. 











SONG OF THE YELLOW BIRD. 





Song of the Yellow Bird. 
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2. You see me on the thistle top— 
You see me on the tree— 
You see a merry yellow bird, 
A-singing hack-a-per-nee— 
Weet, weet, 
Hack-a-per-nee! 


3. I do not love the forest wild, 
But choose the cultured lea ; 
And where the seeds are plentiest 
I sing my hack-a-per-nee— 
Weet, weet, 
Hack-a-per-nee ! 


4. High upin air, with tossing wing, 
You may me often see ; 
And if you list, are sure to hear 
My song of hack-a-per-nee— 
Weet, weet, 
Hack-a-per-nee ! 





5. Who would not bea yellow bird, 
So happy and so free ; 
All gayly drest in golden vest, 
And singing hack-a-per-nee— 
Weet, weet, 
Hack-a-per-nee ! 


6. And would ye know the song I sing, 
And what its thought may be ? 
’Tis love and joy to me and mine— 
My simple hack-a-per-nee— 
Weet, weet, 
Hack-a-per-nee ! 


7. And would ye be as blithe asI, 
Why, then as gentle be ; 
As innocent as yellow bird, 
A-singing hack-a-per-nee— 
Weet, weet, 
Hack-a-per-nee ! 








I’ve gathered flowers ’mid meadowy dew ; 


I bring them all, fair friend, to you. 


The blushing rose, sweet columbine, 
Lily, carnation, all are thine: 

Take them, fair friend, and let them be 
Tokens of love ’twixt me and thee. 




















Autumn. 


N the early ages of the world, it was 
the custom of mankind to give effect 


AUTUMN. 


| 


to their abstract ideas by visible | 


and substantial images. Thus Jove 
was represented as a rosy boy ; beauty, 
as a lovely woman ; spring, as a maid- 
en moving over the land and scatter- 
ing flowers along her track ; winter, as 
an aged man, bent and shivering, though 
clad in furs, and having icicles hanging 
tremulous from his nose and beard. 












But these fancies of mankind be- 
came at last impious, for they made 
gods of mere pictures of the imagina- 
tion. Yet we have gained some advan- 
tages from the vain mythology of an- 
tiquity; we have derived from it a 
thousand poetical ideas and beautiful 
expressions. Our every-day forms of 
speech and modes of thinking are very 
much influenced by the ideas that have 
floated down to us from ages long gone by. 
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According to the ancient Romans, 
the goddess of flowers was Flora. 
They really believed that such a_ be- 
ing existed, and they offered her sac- 
rifices, paid her divine worship, built 
temples, and reared statues in honor of 


FRICTION MATCHES. 


| 


| 





the town of 





Here she comes! 


She speaks in rhyme, as is the custom 


her. The poets described her as the | 


daughter of the West Wind, and as a | 


blooming and beautiful female, with a | 


wreath of flowers in her left hand. 
The people believed that they could 
actually see this lovely being at mid- 
summer morn, floating along upon some 
sunlit cloud, or glancing like a wreath 
of light over the meadows and gardens. 

Now, although we know that this 
was a vain belief, yet we cannot deny 
that it was very beautiful ; and to this 
day it is common for poets and others, 
in order to give life and reality to ab- 
stract ideas, to speak of Flora, a beauti- 
ful spirit, imagined still to preside over 
the roses, and lilies, and camelias, and 
columbines—and all the numerous sis- 
terhood of blossoms. 

In the same way it is still customary 
to speak of autumn as a spirit—a being 
that presides over the ripening fruits, 
and bringing to perfection the peaches, 
the pears, the apples, the walnuts, 
chestnuts, and butternuts. And, inas- 
much as this gives life and beauty to 
thought and speech, it is a custom to 
be commended. And now, gentle 
reader, it is October—it is autumn—and 
we have a few words to say about it; and 
in view of the custom above alluded to, 
we beg leave to introduce to you this 
goodly season, under the idea of a 
maiden, with black eyes, the very image 
of That Handsome Subscriber of ours in 





with persons of her rank and condition, 


See, the gaudy flowers are fled— 
Rose and lily, all are dead ; 

The forest leaf is sere and yellow, 
But the fruit is ripe and mellow. 


cmmme 
Flora comes with rosy bloom, 
Breathing incense and perfume ; 
But she leaves the field to me— 
Gentle friends, come here and see ! 


There hangs the plum, and there the pear, 
The apple swings abundant there, 

And hark! in yonder wood I hear 

The rattling nut, to childhood dear. 


You say, perchance, that I am sober— 
A melancholy, gray October, 

But still you eat my fruit, I see, 

And thus, methinks, make love to me! 


Friction Matches. 


IRE is said to be a good servant, but 

a bad master. It is indeed most 
convenient and necessary, but what 
awful consequences sometimes en- 
sue from its getting the upper hand of us! 

Among savages, it is a great opera- 
tion to get fire, which is usually pro- 
duced by rubbing dry sticks together. 
With us, friction matches give us fire 
in an instant. The use of them is 
common in all civilized countries. It 
has been recently estimated that about 
5,000,000,000 are annually consumed 
in Great Britain alone. 

The commonness of these little con- 
veniences ought not to make us insen- 
sible of the danger of using them care- 
lessly. 





THE WHITE DRESS. 


The White Dress: 


OR IMPATIENCE PUNISHED. 


nE of our young friends has sent us | 


the following interesting and in- 


, , ° 
structive story, to which we give a 


willing place : 
Lizzie Percival 
the first 


She was now eight years old, and felt 


had accepted, for 


time, an invitation to tea. 


at least four years older since this 
important affair had been decided in 
her favor. Her kind mother had hes. 
itated some time before she consent- 
ed to let her go; but little Ellen Gray, 
who was to give the tea-party, was 
as gentle and as good a child as Mrs. 
Percival could wish as a companion 
for her daughter: 

Lizzie was as gay and as happy as 
bird. She lived in a 
smal! town on the banks of the Con- 
necticut river, with a mother devoted 
to her, and a little sister of two years 
old. 


an uncaged 


She had a dog and kitten, two white 


doves, several rabbits, and a great 
Mrs. Per- 
cival had a swing put up, a tilt made, 
a seat built in a large apple tree—in 
short, in and around the house there 
were all sorts of games for the little 


girl’s amusement. 


many hens and chickens. 


Lizzie awoke early on the morning 
of the day assigned for the tea-party, and 
wished to begin her toilet immediately. 
Her mother told her that she would 
soil her white frock long before five 
o'clock, the time that she was to go, 


she would have none other to wear. 
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Why will not little children think 


' that their mothers know best ? Why 


did Lizzie persist in having on her 


little kid 


You would perhaps think that 


white dress and slippers ? 


Mrs. 


Percival should not have allowed hei 


| child to persist, and should not have 


but 
her 


yielded to her importunity ; she 
wished to upon little 


daughter’s mind the folly of impatience, 


impress 


and how wrong it is to be obstinate : 
and so she was dressed according to her 
desire. 

At nine o’clock, Lizzie went to her 
lessons. Her governess asked her w ly 
she was so gayly dressed. Lizzie in 
formed her, with a very important air, 
that she was going to drink tea with 
Ellen Gray! 

Miss Weston could not help smil 
ing, and tried to persuade Lizzie to 
off But 
replied to her governess very rudely, 


take her white frock. she 
and sat down, in a sulky mood, to her 
writing lesson. Instead of writing try, 
she wrote tea; and instead of pretty, 
She 


takes, and hastily taking some ink to 


she wrote party. saw her mis- 
correct them, let a large drop fall on 
her This was 
only the beginning of what she had 
imagined would prove her happy day. 

She seized her handkerchief, and in 
trying to wipe out the ink, only made 
matters worse. She then Miss 
Weston’s penknife, which been 
left Lizzie’s desk, 


dress. Poor Lizzie! 


took 
had 


on thinking she 


| would erase the ink; but not being 


; 
_used to such an operation, she cut a 
and that having torn one the day before, | 


| 


large jagged hole in the thin muslin. 


Miss Weston now came to look at 
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the wriling-book, and poor Lizzie, with 
tears in her eyes, showed her the un- 
fortunate dress. Her governess felt 
and with a little salts 
of lemon, took out nearly all the ink, 


and 


sorry for her, 
then carefully darned the rent 
made by the penknife. 

Now, if Lizzie Pereival had been 
as careful as some little girls of my 


acquaintance, all might have yet gone | 


pretty well; but after her lessons, she | 


ran out to see her chickens, and for- 
getting that it had rained the night 


before, dashed through the wet grass, 
and her thin bronze slippers were 
soaked through in a moment. 

She reached the poultry-yard, and 
ran in among her feathered friends. 
She fed them, and then went to see her 
bunnies. ‘These, however, were not to 
be found in the yard, and she went 
after them into a field, where she dab- 
bled her pretty pantalets in the long 
wet grass. 

Her search after the rabbits was 
vain, and she went into the house, 
ashamed to show herself to her mama. 
She stayed some time in her room, 
and then mustering up all her courage, 
went down into the parlor where Mrs. 
Percival was seated, ‘occupied with her 
needle. | Her mother looked up as she 
entered the room, and then went on 
with her work. 

It was at last four o’clock, and Liz- 
zie asked her mother if she might get 
ready to go. Mrs. Percival now call- 
ed her daughter to her, and directed 
her attention to a zig-zag rent in her 
dress which poor Lizzie had not no- 


ticed ; nor did the hole cut in the morn- 
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ing with a penknife, though skilfully 
darned, escape the mother’s vigilant 
eye. 

Lizzie had been trained in the habit 


of telling the truth, and when her 


mother inquired how this had hap. 
pened, she gave a correct account of 
the unfortunate accident. By the time 
Mrs. her ruined 
shoes and her soiled pantalets, poor 
Lizzie’s hopes had vanished, and she 
stood with tears in her eyes awaiting 
her mother’s decision; Mrs. Percival, 
however, did not speak, and Lizzie 
again asked—‘ Mother, may I go?” 
The reply was, “ Yes, my child.” Liz. 
zie’s tears were now replaced by smiles, 
and she ran to kiss her mother, who 
rung the bell, and ordered Lizzie’s 
clean dress, the only one she had, and 
her new shoes. 


Percival remarked 


Meantime Lizzie was dancing round 
the room, forming plans for the plea. 
sures of the afternoon, and saying 
how glad all her little friends would 
be to see her, and how like a little lady 
she would behave. She heard the 
maid on the stairs, and ran to receive 
her precious dress and shoes. Alas! 
one was made of calico, and the others 
were thick leather shoes, such as she 
was accustomed to wear in muddy 
weather. 

If she had been surprised when her 
mother said she might go, she now 
understood her real meaning. It was 
of course impossible for her to make 
the visit in a calico dress and thick 
shoes. She went into tears, and as 
she sat in her room the remainder of 
the afternoon, she had leisure to think 
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over her want of sense, her obstinacy, | 


and her unreasonableness. Oh, how 


differently had every thing turned out | 


from what she had hoped and expected ! 


. . | 
She had ruined a new dress and a pair 


of shoes, had lost the much longed. 
for tea-party, and above all, had been 
obstinate and grieved her mother. 
Lizzie did not see her mother again 
that night, and the next morning she 
was not happy until she had sought 
and obtained her mother’s forgiveness. 
Some of her little acquaintances call- 


ed and asked her why she did not go | 
to Ellen Gray’s, telling how delight- 


fully the time passed away. They de- 
scribed the beautiful table set out on the 
lawn, the dancing, the lottery, the games 
and amusements. We need not say that 
Lizzie’s eyes were filled with tears, at 
the thought of what she had lost. 
however replied to the question as to 
why she was absent, by saying that 
she had been obstinate, and had merit- 
ed the punishment she received. 

From that day, Lizzie rapidly im. 
proved. ‘The lesson she had received 
was a severe one, but it was neverth- 
less wholesome, and she never forgot it. 
She is now remarkable for her dis- 
cretion, her patience, and the care she 
takes of her things. 

If, my dear reader, you ever should 
make her acquaintance, ask her to 


show you a little soiled white frock, 


and a pair of ruined slippers, that she | 


keeps as memorials of her childish fol- 
ly, in days gone by. MEENA. 


——.@————— 


Haste makes waste. 


She | 





| ploring of these glorious waters. 


Newburgh. 


Newsunreu, August 12, 1848. 
y DEAR Mr. Merry—During the few 
days 1 have spent in this place, | 
have enjoyed such a variety of 


> 


sights and scenes, that I fear any 


account | may give must appear to you 


desultory. Still, as you would hardly 


_ expect of me the method of a sermoni- 
_zer, I trust you will be indulgent. 


A person’s first sail up the Hudson 
river must be an era in his life, inas- 
much as the impression of so much beau- 
ty and sublimity is necessarily graven 


_in lasting daguerreotype on the mind. 


. 


And in after scenes, even mid the tur- 


' moil and din of the crowded, artificial 


city, one can close his weary eyes, and 
through “eyelids shut” see and be re- 
freshed with the lovely panorama of 
palisade and highland, valley and sum- 
mit, light and shade, clouds and water, 
till one offers to nature a kind of in- 
voluntary worship, and is almost con- 
with Goethe, ‘ The 
beautiful is higher than the good.” 


strained to say 

The first afternoon of my excursion 
was one of those radiant, midsummer 
days, when, the clear waters reflecting 
blue sky, fleecy clouds, and dark high- 
lands, the river seemed imbued with 
the beauty of sky, earth, and water. | 
thought, while the noble boat “ Hendrick 
Hudson” was bearing us so gallantly 
on, how delightful to have been with 
the Adventurer himself in his first ex- 
The 
utter solitude, the stillness, the awful 
absence of civilized life, the fearful 
neighborhood of savage and animal 
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life, the blending of sublimity without 
horror, and beauty without sameness, 
must have been almost too much for 
mortal man, and strained his finite pow- 
ers almost to grasp the infinite. Now 
art seems at strife with nature, and the 
hewing hand of utility is writing on the 
river margin, “ Death to the pictu- 
resque,’’ While the force of enterprise 
displayed in stately barges and swift 
boats on its surface, proclaim that the 
days of dreaming are over, and that 
“cui bono” is the query in every 
mouth. 

One is sometimes painfully recalled 
from the contemplation of the sublime, 
and plunged down that fatal step to the 
ridiculous, which, for the time, is irre- 
mediable. Such was my misfortune, 
when, withdrawing my eyes from the 
summit of a lofty highland, I noticed 
below a sort of entrenchment, projecting 
into the water, laden with pumps, ma- 
chines for raising heavy weights, steam 
engines, and workmen busily intent upon 
some labor, the object of which was to 
me not altogether apparent. Upon in- 
quiry, I was told that this was the site 
of the famous humbug regarding Cap- 
tain Kidd’s money. On this spot specu- 
lators pretend to have ascertaiped that 
the pirate sunk his ship, laden with gold ; 
and here, for three or four years, have 
been at work engines, and diving bells, 
and steam, to bring up the lost treasure 
—a labor about as fruitful as drawing 
water in a sieve. I could but smile 
and sigh for the credulity of human na- 
ture, which seems to grasp at, and swal- 
low an absurdity, just in proportion as 
it is monstrous. 


! 
| 


of travelers. 





But it was not my purpose to give 
you a description of the points of in. 
terest on the Hudson, which have go 
often received their due from the pens 
I sat down to tell you 
something of this goodly town of 
Newburgh, which, | must say, is like 
persons we sometimes meet with—it 
improves upon acquaintance. The im. 
pression one receives on approaching it 
from the river, is the opposite of favor. 
able; for, situated upon a steep side. 
hill, the houses seemed piled without 
method one above the other, and the 
churches, facing in a contrary direction, 
look as if the temples of worship were 
turning their backs upon the wicked. 
ness of the private houses. Then the 
ascent from the landing to Grand street 
deviates very little from the perpen. 
dicular, and, both from the difficulty 
and narrowness of the way, reminds 
one of the path to Heaven. I noticed 
here an exceedingly fat Dutch woman 
perspiring up the hill, and the expres- 
sion of her face seemed to say, “ Ah, 
who can tell how hard it is to climb the 
steep!’ However, a paradise proved 
the goal of my labors, and I realized 
once that the desirable is sometimes ob- 
tained by a scramble. 

As a large portion of the Newburgh- 
ers are persons who have retired from 
the dusty bustle of New York life, they 
appreciate the natural beauties they 
find among “the green pastures’’ and 
beside the “still waters’? out of town, 
and take great pleasure in making 
strangers acquainted with all points of 
interest. Among the first objects that 
greet the visitor, is the Headquarter 
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NEWBURGH. 


House, consecrated by the sojourn of 


Washington during the encampment of 
The 

the 
piazza, the view up the river is superb, 
Of 
course, the house is very rude and an- 


his army in Newburgh. house 


enioys a noble site. From front 


and down the river it is sublime. 


tique in its appearance, although in the 
olden time it was considered extremely 
Built in Dutch style, of ce- 


| 


elegant. 


mented stones, the exterior is peculiar | historical associations, commands a large 


enough; but the interior, to one accus- 
tomed to modern improvements, seems 
absurd in the extreme. The principal 
room, in which Washington received 
his guests and transacted business, is an 
ample, low apartment, with only one 
window, and that smaller than those we 


are accustomed to in our attics; and 


nine doors, five of them communicating | 


with adjacent apartments, one in the 
The ob- 


ject was, that in case of emergency the 


ceiling, and two in the floor. 


able to 
communicate with every part of the 
house. 


commander-in-chief should be 


His bed-room, adjoining this, 
was small, and seemed a lowly place 
for the repose of greatness ; but the ex- 
hibitor of the house, who seemed to take 
great pride in it, assured me it was lux- 
urious for a soldier of those times. The 
garret, independent of association, is in- 
teresting as a curiosity, from the aston- 
ishing collection of timbers, arranged, | 
should think, on the principle of defying 
skill with strength. There surely were 


| ti-on. 





beams enough to form a block of modern 


houses. The building seemed to me 
about as clumsy for a house as the 


“Chinese Junk” did for a ship. They 





point to a crack at one corner, facing 
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down the river, which they say was 
made by the striking of a cannon ball 


from an enemy's ship on the river, but 


I do not know that the story is authentic. 


Tl i . ee - . ) . 
lese antiquities of the revolution, 


| and especially such as are nearly con- 
| nected with Washington, are becoming 


yearly more interesting, and this place, 
which has been in past years valueless 


in market, now rendered precious by 


| price, and, it is thought, will be pur- 


| chased by the town of Newburgh, and 


the grounds inclosed as a publie park. 
Although the e/ite of this town, as 
their names indicate, are principally 


descended from Dutch ancestors. there 


' are a great number of Seotch descend. 


ants resident here ; and here they have 
a Scottish church, whose services I was 
very glad toattend. 1 presume you will 
be amused to hear a description of the 
performances there. 

In the first place, the version of 
Psalms that was used is heavy, quaint, 
and defective in rhyme and measure ; 
to a stranger, it seems calculated to 
provoke mirth rather than to inspire 
solemnity. The lines are meted out so, 
that in order to give the measure, spirit 
is almost always sung sprit, which 
sometimes seems like a nickname and 
a mockery. Then sometimes a word 
has to be unduly stretched, as _sa/-va- 
I have heard of a person not ac- 
customed to the version, singing Jacob 
at the end of a line thus—Ja-dee.de- 


| dee-cob. 


Yet these good people, accustomed 
from childhood to this method, are so 


| far from perceiving its peculiarities, 
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that the strict portion refuse to invite to | 


their communion any one who sings any 


other version of the Psalms of David | 


than theirs. Even Watts is cast out as 
heretical, and the spiritual songs of 


- —- | 
Cowper, Montgomery, and Kirk White, | 


are regarded as heathenish when used 
in the service of the sanctuary. 

Strange as all this appears to us, these 
good people have progressed many steps 
since the days of their ancestors, the 
Covenanters. 

I believe, Mr. Merry, that even in 
New England, there was a bitter con- 
troversy, some fifty years ago, about 
Psalm books in the churches; and so 
we have only to consider the Scotch 


church of Newburgh about fifty years | 


behind. And even if they are so, per- 
haps they have old-fashioned virtues 
enough to make up for their peculiari- 
ties. At any rate, I find myself very 
happy among them, and should be glad 
to tell you many other pleasant things 
about them, if I had not written too 
much already. Iam yours, truly, 
MEETA. 


Curious Facts in Natural History. 


HE rattlesnake finds a superior foe 
in the deer and the blacksnake. 
Whenever a buck discovers a rat- 
tlesnake in a situation which in- 

vites attack, he loses no time in prepar- 
ing for battle. He approaches within 
ten or twelve feet of the snake—then 
leaps forward and aims to sever the 
body cf his enemy with his sharp bici- 
ferated hoofs. The first onset is most 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


commonly successful ; but if otherwise. 
the buck repeats the trial until he ers 
the snake in twain. The rapidity and 
fatality of his skilful manceuvres leaye 
| but a slight chance for its victim eitley 
| to escape or to inject his poison into 
his more alert antagonist. The black. 
snake is also more than an equal cow. 
petitor against the rattlesnake. § 
is its celerity of motion, not only in 


UC 


running, but in entwining its victim, 


that the rattlesnake has no way of es. 
| caping from its fatal embrace. When 
| the blacksnake and rattlesnake are 
| about to meet for battle, the former 
| darts forward at the height of his speed, 
and strikes at the neck of the latte 
with unerring certainty, leaving a foo! 
| or two of the upper part of his own 
| body at liberty. In an instant he en. 


circles him with five or six folds ; he 
then stops and looks the strangled and 
gasping foe in the face, to ascertain 
the effect produced upon his corseied 
body. If he shows signs of life, the 
coils are multiplied and the screws 
tightened—the operator all the while 
narrowly watching the countenance 
of the helpless victim. Thus the two 
remain thirty or forty minutes—the 
executioner then slackegts one coil, no- 
ticing at the same time if any signs 
of life appear ; if so, the coil is resui- 
ed, and retained until the incarcerated 
wretch is completely dead. The moc- 
easin snake is destroyed in the same 
way by the blacksnake. 
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Every thing great is not always 
good, but all good things are great. 
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HERE Was a ship sailing over the 
dark blue sea. Slowly it passed on 
through the waves, for the wind from 


the northwest, though not absolutely 


contrary, favored its progress but little. | 


There were no stormy billows around 
it, though the large, heavy swell of the 
Atlantic, where it meets the waters of 
St. George’s Channel, heaved it up and 
lown as if it had been a feather on the 
josom of the waters. Yet it was a 
coodly bark, of many hundred tons bur- 
den, nearly new from the ship-builder’s 
hands, and laden with q precious freight 
of human life. With every sail set to 
catch the light breeze, she ploughed her 
way onward toward the far West. 

The moon was still far below the 
horizon, for she rose very late, and 
there was a heavy mass of low clouds 
overhead; the feathery fringe of that 
dark veil, sometimes descending in mist 
tll it swept the sea beneath, and made 
the lamps over the compass glow like a 
hazy meteor. Yet if the heavens de- 
nied its stars, the ocean seemed to have 


A SCENE AT SEA. 


its lights: for ever and anon, as the 
waves broke upon the vessel’s side, 
flashes of fire, as they seemed, would 
spangle the foamy tide, and suddenly 
disappear. But still all was black, and 
solemn, and silent around; and there 
was something strange, and dream-like, 
and unreal in finding one’s self borne 
thus stilly onward in the midst of that 
inscrutable darkness, over that wide 
and gloomy swell of waters. The 
rush, and the ripple, and the faint whis- 


per of the wind amid the rigging, were 


the only sounds; and the lights were 
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but the phosphorescent sparkle of the 
waves, the glare of the lamp, and a 
phantom-like form walking here and 
there upon the deck. JAMES. 


Epitaph on an Infant. 


Ere sin could blight, or sorrow fade, 
Death came with friendly care, 

The opening bud to Heaven conveyed, 
And bade it blossom there. 




















108 EFFECT OF PICTURES—THE LOST CHILD. 


Effect of Pietures. 


Eye celebrated French poet, travel. 


“From the love of the things they 


| selves, to the desire of seeing the places 


er, and statesman, Lamartine, tells | 


us the following story. 
“ When | was a child, my mother 
tuught me to read in a@ Bible which had 


cugravings on sacred subjects on every | 


page. ‘They depicted Sarah, Joseph, 
and Samuel; and, above all, those 
beautiful patriarchal scenes, in which 

solemn end primitive nature of the 
ISast was blended with all the acts of 
tie simple and wonderful lives of the 
When I had re. 
peated my lesson well, and read with 


fathers of mankind. 


only a fault or two the half page of 


| 
| strength. 


historical matter, my mother uncover- | 


ed the engraving, and holding the book 
open in her lap, showed and explained 
it to me as my recompense. 

“She was endowed by nature with 
a mind as pious as it was tender, and 
with the most sensitive and vivid imagi- 
nation. All her thoughts were senti- 
ments, and every sentiment was an 
Her beautiful, noble, and be- 
nignant countenance reflected, in its ra- 
diant physiognomy, all that glowed in 


her heart, and -all that was painted in 


image. 


her thoughts; and the silvery, affec- 
tionate, solemn, and impassioned tone 
of her voice added to all that she said 
an accent of strength, grace, and love, 
which still sounds in my ear after six 
years of absence. 

“The sight of these engravings, 
the explanations, and the poetical com- 
mentaries of my mother, inspired me, 
from the most tender infancy with a 
taste and inclination for biblical lore. 


where these things had occurred, the; 
was buta step. I burned, therefy, 
from the age of eight years, with 
desire to go and visit those mounts 

on which God descended ; those dese. 
where the angel pointed out to Hag, 
the hidden spring, whence her famis 
ed child, dying with thirst, might 

rive refreshment ; those rivers flowe) 
from the terrestrial paradise ; the spo: 
in the firmament at which the ange’: 
were ascending and descending Jacob's 
ladder. The desire grew with mm 
growth, and strengthened with m 
[ was always dreaming 

traveling in the East. I never ceas 


arranging in my mind a vast and rel 


| gious epopee, of which these beauiti. 














ful spots should be the principal 


scene.”’ 


The Lost Child. 


HE following story, furnished by 4 
Young Correspondent, is cheerfull) 
admitted to,our columns. 





Some years ago, there lived in Pars 
a widow lady by the name of Beau: 
champ. Her husband had been dea 
two or three years, and she had lai’ 
three little children in the grave ; 00 
only remained to her, and on this chi 
her whole happiness seemed to depend 
Little Louise was a beautiful git! 
four years old, loving her mother, @ 
all children should, with the most ardet! 
affection. 
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THE LOST CHILD. 


One could scarcely see any thing | 


nore lovely than she. Her bright 
lack eyes, and silky, black hair fall- 
ng in waving curls on her neck, her 
full, red cheeks, her ruby lips, ever in- 
viting a kiss, her graceful little form, 
and her tiny hands and feet, excited the 
She 


admiration of all who saw her. 


was too young to be vain of her beauty, | 


ind she only made use of the glass to | 


see What queer faces she could make. 
Besides her mother, her only real 
friend was her dog Bijou, a sprightly 


} 


ttle fellow, just fit to be her compan. 


ion. Never were they separated. 
Even when Louise was learning to 


Dur- 
ing the long summer nights, he slept at 


ead, Bijou must be at her side. 


her feet, and in winter upon them. 

It was a pretty sight to see their 
sambols on a summer eve. Louise 
would sit down upon the grass, lift her 
‘ttle arm, and over it would go Bijou, 
as easily as may be. His only reward 
was a kiss from his little mistress, 
which he seemed to appreciate highly. 
He would give his paw, when told, 
stand upon his hind legs, take his tail 
n his mouth and whirl round, jump 
through a hoop—indeed, perform al- 
most as many tricks as a showman’s 
iog, and much more gracefully. 

Mrs. Beauchamp never trusted Lou- 
ise out of her sight, except for two 
hours each day, when she went with 
ier bonne, or nurse, to play in the gar- 
dens of the Tuilleries. 
belong to the palace of that name, and 


are the favorite resort of children and 
hurses, 


These gardens 


One bright summer day, Louise and 





109 
her nurse set out, Bijou, as usual, 
scampering by the side of his little 


mistress, Who held him by a chain at- 


tached to a silver collar. ‘They were 


both in great spirits, and when they ar- 
rived at the gardens, the nurse was 
obliged to have her eyes every where, 
so as not to lose sight of the wild little 
playmates. 

While Louise was skipping her rope, 
—which is a favorite amusement among 
the French children—Bijou must needs 
try the same, and three times he stopped 
the rope by catching his feet in it, until 
it Was given up in despair, and a race was 
decided upon between Louise and three 
other pretty little girls. Away they 
went, and Bijou after them, as fast as 
his little short legs could carry him—for 
he would on no account have been left 
behind. He tumbled on his nose twice ; 
but what is that to him, when he is rae- 
ing with his darling mistress ? 

Now the nurse was having a very 
interesting conversation with one of her 
friends she had met, and for a moment 
Oh! that she 
could recall that one moment! 


she forgot her charge. 
For 
during that time Louise had been en- 
ticed away by a decent, respectable. 
looking man, under the promise of hay- 
ing sugar-plums, and she was now 
The little dog had 


gone too, and what was the nurse’s an- 


nowhere tu be seen. 


guish, when, after looking for them a 
long time, they were nowhere to bo 
found. The little girls who had seen 
the race, told Marie the nurse that Lou- 
ise had gone with a kind man to geé 
sugar-plums. Marie now remembered 


how often Mrs. Beauchamp had warned 
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i her that there were always in these gar- | being obliged to go on some charitable woul 
! dens, persons ready to sieze upon pret- | mission, she set out in her curricle, eat el 
ty, well-dressed children, carry them | accompanied by poor Marie, who now AL 
r off, and train them as beggars, or for the | never left her. advet 
| ; circus, and as opera dancers. As they crossed the Pont Neuf, one to this 
i 4 [‘or two hours more she searched, al- | of the numerous bridges over the back 
uf though she knew it would be in vain. | Seine, which runs through the city of 
4 But how could she go back to a fond, | Paris, a little girl with flowers ran by eyes; 
La. devoted mother, and tell her that her | the, side of the carriage, and begged will 
ij darling, her only child, was lost—gone, | her to buy a bouquet for two sous, was | 
she knew not where? She, however, | The little girl was about seven or eight Louis 
mustered all her courage, and started | years old, and was dressed in rags. = 
i on her way home. As she neared the Why does Mrs. Beauchamp start at She si 
house, she saw Mrs. Beauchamp look- | the sound of that voice? Why does eight 
; ing anxiously out of the window, for she | she examine so eagerly the features of him, 
i 7 was already two hours behind her time. | that dirty little face? Reader, you ‘ ° 
t Mrs. Beauchamp now appeared at | have divined. Four years had not so oe 
\ the door, and when she saw not her | changed Louise’s face that the sharp —_ 
h child, and noticed Marie’s eyes red with | eye of a mother could not recognize ry r 
Pe weeping, she divined the cause, and| her. And now Louise begins to re. aie 
fell fainting on the floor. She was| member, and Bijou, who guards her — 
| borne to a sofa. But when she recov. | little table of flowers at one end of the hy 
} : ered from her fainting fit, her reason | bridge, has not forgotten either, and arg 
7 had fled. She spoke only to call her | wild is the delight of the faithful little —s 
| child, and when Marie approached her | fellow, at again seeing his old friends. caiil 
bedside, a shudder seemed to pass over | Louise and her dog were alone at the ~e 
her, and she motioned her away. time, the man to whom they belonged — 
A year passed, and still nothing had | having left them for the day. Mrs. 
been heard of the lost Louise. Every | Beauchamp took them into her carriage, 
thing had been done to find her, but in | and the now rejoicing family rode home. 
vain. Her mother now began to re- Louise’s tale called the tears into her 
cover, but from that time she was a| mother’s eyes, when she related the yA 
broken-hearted woman. The sight of | rough treatment of her master. Many 
a child would make her weep, for with | a time had she gone supperless to her 
t it came the thought of where her own | pile of straw, for not having sold enough 
ion / might be. flowers. Each day she was threatened and 
{ ‘= Time fled rapidly on, and three years | with punishment if she did not bring bes 
qa : passed. Mrs. Beauchamp, though still | home a certain amount of money. She — 
) young, looked quite old, and her hair, | had at first an indistinct recollection of = 
their 


before so black, had now turned gray. | her home, but she soon began to recai . 
: " : ss A * iace— 
She rarely went abroad; but one day, | every thing to mind. As to Bijou, on 


ty 





THE DOOM OF OUR WORLD—ARRIVAL FROM ABOVE. 


would have thought he was going to 
eat every body up. 
A few days after Louise’s return, an 
vertisement appeared in the papers, 
this effect: “ Any one who will bring 
ck to No. ——, Rue du Temple, a 
fii with black hair and black 
s, with No. 6 marked on her gown, 
What 
was Mrs. Beauchamp’s surprise, when 


will be suitably rewarded.” 
Louise showed the “ No. 6” upon her 
gown, according to the advertisement. 
She said that the man who stole her, had 
ght children employed in begging for 
), each With a number marked like 
if Louise. 
Some of Mrs. Beauchamp’s friends 
nt to the number mentioned, in Rue 
‘u Temple, and finding the man with 
the children, as Louise had said, he was 
arrested, tried, and condemned to death. 
all 


their parents, except one, whose mother 


The children were 


Lou- 
ise’s kind mother took her to live with 


id died from grief at her loss. 


r, and there is now no happier family 


than that of the Beauchamp’s. 


rn 


{rs. 
age, 


me. The Doom of our World. 


ner 


the THAT this change is to be, we do | 


_ not even conjecture ; but we see 


hee in the heavens themselves some 


traces of destructive elements, 


and some indications of their power. 


ugh 


} Ps 
he iragments of broken planets—the | 


cescent of meteoric stones upon our 


giobe—the wheeling comets welding | 


their loose materials at the solar sur- 


lace—the volcanic eruptions on our 





restored to | 





| created 


lil 


own satellite—the appearance of new 
stars, and the disappearance of others— 
are all foreshadowers of that impend- 
ing convulsion to which the system 
of the world is doomed. ‘Thus placed 
on a planet which is to be burnt up, 
and under heavens which are to pass 
away; thus treading, as it were, on 
the cemeteries, and dwelling on the 
mausoleums of former worlds, let us 
learn the lesson of humility and wis- 
dom, if we have not already been 
taught it in the school of revelation.— 


Selected. 


Arrival from Above. 
fall of 
curred in the neighborhood of Seck- 
the 9th of Ju- 
In one instance, a large stone, 


REMARKABLE aerolites oc- 


i@ terstown, Pa., on 
A ly. 
some six feet in diameter, and re- 
sembling a mass of sulphur in appear- 
ance, went through a large tree in its de- 
scent, crushing it to atoms, and entered 
the earth to the depth of about twelve 
feet, from whence it was afterward re- 
covered by those who witnessed its fall. 

The traces of several small bodies of 
the same nature have been discovered 
in the vicinity, within a short time, and 
considerable alarm. It ap- 
pears that the Hon. Judge Reid has ob- 
tained permission from Joseph Drite, 
Esq., the proprietor of the farm where 
the stones fell, to remove the large one 
to his residence in York, where it will 


be exhibited for a while, after which he 
y 


| contemplates taking it to Baltimore for 


the purpose of placing it in the Museum, 














THE VOICE AMONG THE LEAVES 





The Voice Among the Leaves. 


Ne of our young friends who signs 
herself Atmrra, sends us the fol. 
lowing clever allegory. 


Along the green fields and over the 


little bridge which the old servant had 
flung across a tumbling stream for the 
tiny foot passenger, was the nearest 
way to the Bower of Content. It was a 
rosy spot, and all summer long you 
might gather flowers of varied tints with- 
out the toil of cultivating them. Hon- 
eysuckles twined gracefully around the 
rude arbors formed by the interlacing 
branches of the spreading trees. Clus- 
ters of birch and fir here and there in- 
terlocked their brawny arms in loving 
embraces, while there on the mossy 
green which sloped gently down to 
the rill, all fringed with wild flowers, 
This lovely 


retreat belonged by right of possession 


did the sunbeams revel. 


to the feathered tribe. who tripped like 
fairies over the velvet grass. Every 


spring they would bring tow, flax, wool, 


and straw, to build their nests among 
the leaves. : 

One beautiful morning, just as the 
sun was tinging the clouds with rosy 
hue, a Happy Child tripped over the 
fields sprinkled with dew to the bower 
he loved so much. Flinging himself 
upon a mossy bank, he listened with 


joy to the little songsters sheltered among 


the green leaves. First, one sang a 
a solo; then another strained his little 
throat, and tried to outdo his compan. 
ion; then both mingled their voices in 
a duet. Presently the whole choir 
caught up the strain, and awoke the 


drowsy glen with a rich chorus. ‘The 


merry boy peeped with laughing eye 
into their leaf-embroidered homes, 
watching their sports until he almost 
wished himself a bird. 

“What makes you so happy ?”’ ask | 
the little boy. 
tell me 2” 


among the leaves, and then a mellow, 


“Pretty bird, can you 
There was a slight rustling 


> 


flute-like voice came gently floating on 
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most 
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the air. 
little boy, you will be as happy as the 
little birds.”’ 


The gentle child started, and looked | 


around to see from whence the voice 
came ; but seeing no one near, he sank 
again upon the bank, wondering what it 


could mean. Just at that instant he 


remembered he had been very disobe- | 


dient to his governess, the day before ; 
then he remembered hearing his mama 
tell about a little monitor, called con- 
science, Which always keeps near, and 
in the quiet hours of reflection reproves 
us if we have done wrong, and com- 
mends us if we have done right. 

“Tt was conscience—I know it was! 
| will obey you, little monitor, and 
always do right. 


offend or displease you by my wicked | 


actions ; you shall be my guardian an- 


gel, and then [ shall be happy.” So | 


thought the little child, and in the full- 
ness of delight derived from a discovery, 
he bounded over the fields. 


behaviour that he gained the good will 
of all around him. But one day, as 


he was wandering abroad in search of 


amusement, he met some wicked com. | 


panions, who urged him to do wrong. 
At this moment he forgot his resolution, 
and yielded to their entreaties. No 


sooner was he left to himself, than he | 


began to think upon what he had done ; 


tears started in his eyes, and sorrow | 


filled his heart. Now, although the 
boy was very much grieved for his 
fault, he did not repent, neither did he 
ask to be forgiven, 7 hugged his sin 


“ Tf you will always do right, | 


Never again will I | 


| little birds.”’ 


up in his bosom, as though it was some- 


| thing very precious. 


Soon another temptation came. So 
he said within himself, ‘ My sin didn’t 
find me out, and where will be the 
harm in my trying again?” He did 
try again. This time also he eluded 
detection. So the boy went on, from 
bad to worse. 


When he had grown a young man, 


| he went to visit his woodland home. 


The sun was high in the heavens, as 


he strolled over the fields, in search of 
his favorite bower. The day was sul- 


try; so he flung himself down on the 


| mossy bank, under the same shade that 


had screened him in other days. 


Karly 


_ recollections now came rushing to his 


At this moment a little bird 
alighted upon a twig beside the youth. 


mind. 


The beautiful creature fluttered its 
glossy plumage, then poured forth its 


_ notes of praise to heaven, which echoed 


from the neighboring hills alon¢ the 


_ silent glen, in answering melody. 
For many days the child remembered | 
his resolution, and was so gentle in his | 


“Ah!” sighed the youth, “you are 
in possession of what I have long 


| sought, but have not yet found. ‘Tell 


+P] 


me, little bird, the way to happiness. 

There came a soft voice upon the 
air, “If you would always do right, 
young man, you would be happy as the 
The voice touched a hid- 
den string. 

“T have heard notes like those be- 
fore,” said he, mournfully. “I then 
fancied it to be the voice of the good 
spirit whispering among the leaves, and 
is not this the same?” At this thought 
he buried his face in his hands and 
wept. 
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Hark! the distant sound of music | 


strikes his ear. It is a pleasure party 


consisting of his gay companions. He | 


dashes the tears from his eyes, bathes 
his fevered temples in the liquid stream, 
and hurries away to join the revelers. 
Again he mingles in thoughtless or 
vicious merriment, until at last his 
senses are intoxicated with excess. 
When he arrived at the meridian of 


life. he said to himself, “I have been 


all this time in search of happiness, but 
have only found trouble and sorrow. 
Surely, life is made up of vanity. I 
will quit a chase in which I| have 
gained nothing but disappointment.” 

At this favorable moment he thought 
of his woodland home, and the sweet 
Bower of Content. He immediately set 
out, and soon approached the spot. 
Nature looked more beautiful than 
ever, to his weary eye. The evening 
breeze stirred the leaves, and the flow- 
ers quivered upon their stems; the 
brook flowed smoothly over the pebbles, 
and laved the green bank with its 
ripples. The sheep were tranquilly 
grazing upon a distant hill-side; the 
cattle were feeding, or standing under 
the lengthening shadows, as if in mute 
contemplation. All was in strange 
contrast with the disturbed feelings of 
the man of care. Yielding to the influ- 
ence of habit, he pursued the little 
foot-path leading ‘to the bower, and 
flung himself upon the same mossy 
bank where he had reveled in the 
careless days of youth. 

At the very moment a little bird was 
balanced upon a sprig, and about to 
carol forth his evening hymn. Again 


the thoughts of childhood and youth 
rushed to our hero’s mind, and again 
he inquired the way to happiness. A. 
| most despairing of an answer, he was 
_ surprised to hear once more the same 
silvery voice, “If you would always 
| do right, you would be happy as the 
| birds.” 

_ “And is this ever to be the reply to 
my inquiry ?”’ said the man. 

“ It is,” said the voice among the 
leaves, 

“ And is there no other course ?” 
was the reply. 

‘* None,”’ said the voice. 

“ Alas!” said the aged man, “ my 
time is short, but happiness is. still 
within my reach. I will do right; | 
will consecrate my days to virtue.” 
The man spoke with sincerity, the re- 
solve was written upon his heart; and 
though he is marked with threescore 
years and ten, peace shines like a 
sweet sunset upon his brow. 


Curiosity. 


omE English people were visiting an 
elegant private garden at Palermo, 

in Sicily, and among the little orna- 
mental buildings, they came to one 
upon which was written, “‘ Non aperite,” 
that is, “ Don’t open.” This prohibi- 


tion only served to excite their curiosity, 
and they uncivilly proceeded to disobey 
the hospitable owner’s injunction. On 
_ opening the door, a forcible jet of water 
_ was squirted full in their faces—a just 
though not a very severe retribution. 











(VE LOST MY WAY—MR. BARBER. 


I’ve Lost My Way. 


‘Tis night! the clouds are dark— 
Alone ‘mid wilds I stray 

No pathway can I mark ; 
Alas! I’ve lost my way ! 


Strange sounds are in mine ear; 
Dark shapes before me play ; 
No gentle voice I hear ; 
Alas! I’ve lost my way! 


No star lights up the sky— 
No cheerful cottage ray 

Falls on my straining eye; 
Alas! I’ve lost my way. 


In agony I call 

For help—for help I cry! 
The hollow echoes all 

In wailing tones reply. 


But, hark! I hear a voice 
Familiar to mine ear ; 

Oh, let my heart rejoice; 
My Father—he is here! 


’Tis thus, kind Heaven, with thee: 
When thy poor children stray, 
’Mid sin and misery, 
Losing, alas! their way— 
And when for help they ery, 
And ask to be forgiven, 
A Saviour—he is nigh, 
And poiuts their way to heaven ! 
Peter Parvey. 


Mr. Barber. 


OME dozen years ago, I was traveling 
somewhere in the beautiful county 


of Fairfield, in Connecticut, when I | 


had occasion to ask my way. A 


person on foot, with a bundle upon his | 
back, came along at the moment, and | 
of him I obtained the information I de- | 


sired. The man was about thirty years 
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of age, middle stature, plain features. 
ordinary dress, and common expression. 


| There was nothing remarkable about 
| his appearance ; not a word, wink, nod 
bow, or gesture, betokened genius, yet 


he was a genius, after all. It was 
neither more nor less than John War- 
ner Barber, who is a poor engraver and 
a dull writer, yet a valuable artist and 
a most useful author. 

I have before me the result of his 
travels over his native State, entitled 
“Connecticut Historical Collections.’ It 
is a capital book, full of queer epitaphs, 
which this second “ Old Mortality” has 
himself gathered from tombstones ; full 
of scraps of history, full of anecdotes 
and memorials of celebrated men and 
women, and full of very stiff but faith. 
ful pictures of villages, curiosities, and 
oddities. Surely, a man who could 
undertake and carry through such a 
work as this—so original in design, and 
so Herculean in the labor, toil, research, 
and travel required for its completion— 
is a genius. And what is more to the 
purpose, his genius is of the useful 
kind. 
crushing, like a spring torrent, carry- 
ing away saw-mills, bridges, roads, 
barns, stacks of hay, stray cattle, little 
children, and lonely travelers. A gen- 
ius of this kind sallies forth in sonorous 
verse, or transcendental essay, or mag- 
niloquent romance. Mr. Barber’s gen- 
ius is like the gentle mizzling, drizzling 
rain, that makes very little noise, and 
is sometimes called fog, or Scotch mist, 
but which, nevertheless, is at once ben- 
eficial and harmless. If a temple be 
ever erected to Antiquity, John Warner 


It is not dashing, rushing, or 
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Barber surely must have a niche and a 
statue. His epitaph may be as follows, 
in default of a better: 


O stranger, stop and gaze at me! 

Jolin Barber’s image here you see. 

If on his spirit you would look, 

Why you must go and read his book ; 
You then will see, from first to last, 

He chiefly loved the mighty past. 
Whate’er was old was bis delight, 
Whate’er was dark he brought to light; 
He sought the dim, the quaint, the dusty, 
The strange, the lost, the odd, the musty; 
He delved ’mid records of old times, 
From mouldy tombs rescued quaint rhymes, 
Collected tales of murrain 'mid cattle, 

Of fighting, plagne, and Indian battle. 
He loved, especially, to tell 


) 
} 
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MR. BARBER. 


shall give the extract, and a fac simile 


of the engraving connected therewith. 


“On the 14th November, 1738. 


| Theophilus Eaton, Esq., Mr. Daven. 


port, and other English planters, ep. 


| tered into an agreement with Momau. 


guin, sachem of that part of the coun. 


| try, and his councillors, respecting the 


lands. 


The articles of agreement are 


| to this effect: 


«That Momauguin is the sole sa. 
chem of Quinnipiac, and had absolute 


| power to aliene and dispose of the 


same ; that in consequence of the pro. 
tection he had tasted by the English 
from the Pequots and Mohawks, he 


Of Salem witches foul and fell, 

And make your hair stand straight as stick, 
With grisly legends of Old Nick. 

Such was John Barber—honest, good, 


yielded up all his right, title, and inter. 
est to all the land, rivers, ponds, and 
trees, with all the liberties and appur. 
tenances belonging to the same, unto 
Theophilus Eaton, John Davenport, and 
others, their heirs and assigns, forever. 
He covenanted that neither he nor his 
Indians would terrify or distur! the 
English, or injure them in any of their 
interests, but that in every respect they 
would keep true faith with them. 
*¢'The English covenanted to protect 
Momauguin and his Indians, when un- 
reasonably assaulted and terrified by 
either of the other Indians; and that 
they should always have a sufficient 
quantity of land to plant on, upon the 
east side of the harbor, between that 
and Saybrook fort. They also cove- 
nanted that, by way of free and thank- 
ful retribution, they gave unto the said 
sachem and his council and company, 
twelve coats of English cloth, twelve 
alchymy spoons, twelve hatchets, twelve 
hoes, two dozen of knives, twelve por- 


And plain as one of his cuts in wood. 


When I am weary of all other read- 
ing, | take up the volume above re. 
ferred to, and never fail to find myself 
amused and refreshed. [| cannot forego 
the temptation to give my readers a 
sample of John’s collection. The fol- 
lowing relates to the early writers of 
New Haven, one of the loveliest towns 
in the world, and John’s abiding place. 
It seems that in the year 1638, sundry 
wealthy Puritans who had come from 
England, and had heard of the beauti- 
ful country around New Haven Bay, 
went thither, and determined upon a set- 
tlement there. The extract relates to 
the purchase of lands of the small tribe 
of Indians then resident there, and which, 
although bought for a few coats, porrin- 
gers, knives, etc., are the very lands up- 
on which New Haven now stands. We 
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ringers, and four cases of pouch knives | 


: 5] 
and scissors. 


«This agreement was signed and | 


legally executed by Momauguin and 
his council, on one part, and Theophi- 


lus Eaton and John Davenport on the | 
| amination for academical honors, found, 


other. Thomas Stanton, who was the 


° | 
interpreter, declared in the presence of | 


God that he had faithfully acquainted 
the Indians with the said articles, and 
returned their answer. 

“The following signatures are marks 
of Momauguin and his councillors to 
the above agreement, and are copied 
from the ancient records of New Ha- 
ven, nearly in the position in which 
they now stand: 












. Momauguin—his mark. 


1 

2. Sugcogisin. do. 
3. Quosaquash. do. 
4. Carroughood. do. 
5. Woosauruck. do. 


6. The mark of Shaumpi-Thuh, the sister of | 


Momauguin, called, in the agreement, Squaw 


Sachem, who, it appears, had some interest in | 


parts of the land. 


This will do as a specimen of Mr. 
Barber’s curious collections and cuts. 
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Curious Incidents of Memory. 

KNEW a young man who, having 
been seized with typhus fever at 
one of the universities, not long be- 
fore the appointed time for his ex- 


when sense and consciousness returned, 
that he had totally forgotten every 
word of Latin and Greek; and in a 
still more extraordinary instance, a la- 
dy, born in India, and brought up till 
she was sixteen years old by a Hindoo 
nurse, during an attack of fever, when 
she was twenty-seven, forgot entirely 
the English language, and for several 


| days could speak nothing but Hindos- 


tanee, of which she had previously for- 


gotten the very sound. ‘Truly, we are 


| fearfully and wonderfully made! 


JAMES. 
_——>>- 


A Ride, Gratis. 
s the freight train on the Roches. 
ter and Auburn Railroad stopped 
at the 
strange mewing was heard, and on 


several way stations, a 


reaching Fisher’s, an investigation was 


/made, which resulted in the discovery 


that a cat was within one of the plate 


| wheels, which were hollow, and having 
| three openings about the size of a man’s 


fist ! Poor puss had made her way into 
one of these holes before the starting of 
the train, and being unable to escape, 
had been carried fifteen miles ; making 
in that distance fourteen thousand six 
hundred and sixty-six revolutions! On 
being relieved from her uncomfortable 
position, she manifested no particular un- 
easiness, but took it very coolly. 
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The Regicide Judges. 


Bye fickleness of fortune is not often 
more strongly exemplified, than in 


the lives of * Goffe and Whalley.” | 


These were both men of high stand- 
ing, and during Cromwell’s time they 
were generals. They were also among 
the seventy judges who formed the court 
which tried and condemned Charles I., 
in consequence of which he was exe- 
cuted in 1648. 

Some time after Cromwell’s death, 
Charles II., son of Charles {., came to 
the throne of England; and he took 
measures to punish, very severely, the 


persons who had been concerned in his 


father’s death, and whom he considered | 


guilty of murder. The judges who de. 
creed his execution, and who, from be- 


ing considered king-killers, were called 


Among the regicides who escaped, 
were Generals Goffe and Whalley. 
These took their way to America, and 
arrived at Boston in 1660. They were 
kindly received by Gov. Endicott, and 
resided for a time at Cambridge. The 
next year, finding that they were among 
those that King Charles designed to 
punish, they went to New Haven, where 
they were secreted by different persons. 
But as they had reason still to fear that 
they would be discovered and carried 
back to England to be executed, they 
retired to a cave in a mountain, called 
West Rock. The place is still to be seen, 
and is called the “ Judges’ Cave.” The 
picture of it, at the head of this article, 


_is copied from Barber’s Connecticut 


regicides, were the especial objects of 


the king’s vengeance. Some of them 


escaped by flight, some were imprison- 


ed for life, and some were executed, 
by being hung at Tyburn Hill, in Lon- 
don. 


Historical Collections. 
In this dismal retreat the two judges 


lived for a long time, being supplied 


with food by a man living in the vicin- 
ity. He did not go to the cave, but left 


the food on a stump, where they came 


They sometimes went to 


and took it. 





THE REGICIDE JUDGES. 


the city, and they had many narrow | 


escapes. In one instance, they de- 
fended themselves from the sheriff, who 
was about to seize them, by their swords, 
both being expert fencers. 

The dexterity of the judges in this 
art, is certified by the following legend, 
which we give in the quaint language 
in Which it has come to us. 

“While the judges were at Boston 

jues , 
there appeared a fencing-master, who, 
on a erected for the 


stage 


purpose, 


walked it for several days, challenging | 


and defying any one to play with him 


o 


atswords. At length one of the judges, 


disguised in a rustic dress, holding in | 


one hand a cheese, wrapped in a nap- 
kin, for a shield, with a_ broomstick, 
had 


dirty puddle water as he passed along : 


whose besmeared with 


mop he 


thus equipped, he mounted the stage. 


The fencing-master railed at him for | 


his impudence, asked him what busi- 


ness he had there, and bid him begone. 


= 


The judge stood his ground, upon which | 


the gladiator made a pass at him with 


his sword, to drive him off. A ren.- | 


counter ensued: the judge received the 
sword of the fencer into the cheese, and 
held it until he drew the mop gently 
over his mouth, and gave the gentle- 
man a pair of whiskers. He made an- 
other pass, and ‘plunging his sword a 
second time, it was caught and held in 
the cheese until the judge had rubbed 
the broom all over his face. Upon this, 
the gentleman let fall his small sword 
and took up his broad-sword. The judge 
then said, ‘Stop, sir; hitherto, you see 
! have only played with you, and not 


attempted to harm you; but if you 
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come at me now with the broad-sword, 


know that I will certainly take your 
life.’ The with which he 
spoke struck the master, who, desisting, 
exclaimed, ‘Who can you be? You 
must be either Goffe, Whalley, or the 
devil, for there was no other men in 
England that could beat me.’ ” 

It appeared that the outcasts could 
not enjoy even their solitary cave in 


firmness 


peace, for after a time, a terrible event 
happened. One they lay 
upon their bed in the cavern, a panther 
put his head in, and gazed at them in 
such a frightful manner, that they deem. 


night, as 


ed it advisable to find some other abode. 

They left New Haven in October, 
1664, and went to Hadley, in Massa- 
chusetts, where they lived in seclusion 
till their death. During their residence 
here, the Indian war of King Philip 
took place. It was a period of desola- 
mourning throughout New 
Many of the villages had 
been laid in ashes; 


tion and 
England. 
hundreds of the 
people had been slain; and scenes of 
terror and agony were occurring on all 
sides. In this sad state of things, the 
people of Hadley assembled, September 
1, 1675, for the purpose of holding a 
solemn fast, on account of the war with 
which the country was afflicted. 

While they were in ‘the meeting- 
house, and engaged in worship, the ter- 
rific war-whoop of the Indians was sud- 
denly heard, near at hand. Some of 
taken guns to 
the church, and then immediately wnt 
Others ral. 
lied, and preparations for the strife were 
hastily made. 


the men had their 


forth to meet the enemy. 


The attack, however, 
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was so sudden, that the people were in a 
state of the utmost panic and confusion. 
At this critical moment, there appeared 
among them, as if from heaven, a man 
of vy nerable aspect, and strange attire. 
His locks, thin and white, flowed over 
his shoulders, and though his face was 
pale as ashes, his eye glittered with the 
fire of youth. Placing himself at the 
head of the people, he spoke in a voice 
of command, marshaled the little band, 
and led them to battle. 
fierce ; and the aged warrior was in the 
very front, his sword glittering in the 
face of the foe. 
expected and so wonderful, and feeling 


Inspired by aid so un. | 


The fight was | 


as if heaven had answered their prayers, 


and sent them an angel to fight at their 
side, the whole people fought with cour- 
The Indians fled, and 


the settlers of Hadley were victorious. 


age and effect. 


When the battle was done, the stranger 
was gone, and never did he again ap- 
pear. Time passed on, and the story 
that an angel had delivered the people 
of Hadley from the Indians, passed into 
an established tradition. But some years 
afier, it was found that the hoary war. 
rior was no other than the regicide 
Gotle, who, hearing of the danger of the 
people, seized his*sword, and, issuing 
from his retreat, rushed to their deliver- 
ance. 

A few years after this event, both 
Goffe and Whalley died, and 
buried in the cellar of the minister of 
Hadley, at whose house they had lived 


were 


in concealment for several years. 
ee cee 


In childhood be modest. 





Railroad Accident. 
HOEVER has traveled on the West. 
ern Railroad, has seen great 
droves of cattle carried along jn 
the cars. I remember one day to 
have seen one of the baggage trains go 


by, all closed up, but such a bellowing 


_of calves came out of them, as to show 


what sort of passengers were within. 
A short time since (July, 1848), a 
car containing ninety-nine young sheep 
destined for Brighton, attached to a 
freight train on the Connecticut River 
Railroad, took fire. The train was in 
full progress, near Ireland depot, and 
was consumed, and all the 


burnt or suffocated to death. 


animals 


Time for Study. 


ONAPARTE, With Europe at his dispo- 
sal, with kings at his ante-chamber 
begging for vacant thrones, and at 
the head of thousands of men whose 

destinies were suspended on his arbitra- 
ry pleasure, had time to study books. 

And young men who are confined to 


labor or business even twelve hoursa 


_ schel, the first of astronomers. 


day, may take an hour and a half of 
what is left for study, and which will 
amount to two months in a year. 

Ask Elihu Burritt, 
the learned blacksmith. 


Is that nothing ! 
Ask Simpson, 


the great mathematician. Ask Her- 


Simpson 
_ worked at the weaver’s loom, and Her- 
schel was a poor fifer boy in the army. 
Ask them if busy men have not time 
for study. 
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BILLY BUMP IN BOSTON. 


Billy Bump in Boston.* 
Letter from Mrs. Bump to her son. 
Sunpown, January, 18—. 
y DEAR soN—I have received your 
three first letters, and they have 


given me both pleasure and pain. 


412 7] am pleased to know that you 
have reached Boston, and are safely at 


your uncle’s house. I am also pleased 


that you find yourself comfortable 


there, and that you like your uncle and | 


aunt, and cousin Lucy. 


at the mortifications you have expe- 
rienced, in consequence of your igno- 
rance of the manners and customs of 
genteel and refined people. 

You must know, Willy, that your 
father and myself started in life with 
as fair prospects as your uncle and 
We lived in Boston, and for ten 
years we knew nothing but prosperity. 
But in consequence of a bad turn in 
business, your father lost his property, 
and became what is called a bankrupt ; 
that is, he could not pay his debts. He 
owed a proud, rich man, by the name 
of Quincey, some money; and this man 
threw him into prison. Now your 
father had been a kind and generous 
man, and had done nothing but good in 
the world ; and to be shut up in prison 
as if he was too bad and wicked to see 
the light and breathe the fresh air, and 
go abroad among his fellow-creatures, 
made him sick at heart. 


aunt. 


He was in prison for a whole year, 
and when he came out he was sadly 
chanzed. He spoke bitterly of the 


Continued from page 84. 


I cannot but | 
hope that it will all go well with you. 
At the same time, I have been pained | 





the lawyer of the bank. 
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state of things in Boston; for, he said, 
a hard, cruel man, like this Mr. Quin. 
cy, because he was rich and bore a 
great name, could do a very wicked 
thing, and nobody thought of blaming 
him. Your 


live among people who were mere wor- 


father said he would not 
shipers of riches and power; and so 
he prepared to go to a new country, 
where he could forget his troubles. 
Well, I had saved a little money by 
hard work, and [| got more by selling a 
watch that my grandmother gave me. 
With this we set off; but our troubles 
W hen 
the town of Worcester, your father was 
arrested for a debt to a bank. 
carried back to Boston, and again shut 


had only begun. we reached 


He was 
up in prison. I went to the president 
of the bank, whose name was M t. 
He was a wicked-looking man; but he 
pretended to be very righteous. | 
begged him to let my poor husband out 
of prison ; but he replied, “ It is impos- 
sible.’ “And why?” said I. “Be. 
cause,” said he, “it is the custom of 
a bank never to release any body.” 
[ pleaded hard; but the president was 
deaf to my entreaties, and I went away. 

After six months, your father was 
again set at liberty ; and we were about 
to start upon our journey, when an- 
other president of a bank, by the name 
of F , sent a writ against him; 
and a third time he was put in prison. 
{ went to Mr. F. to beg for the release 
of my husband; but he said he had 
nothing to do with it, and I must go to 
I went ac- 
cordingly ; but the lawyer told me he 


_ had nothing to do with it—I must go to 








ah 








the president. It seemed very strange 
that men of such high station should 
be guilty of this kind of meanness and 
falsehood ; but so it was. 

All this time your poor father’s health 
was failing, and I found it almost im- 
possible to keep up my spirits. A sense 
of sorrow and desolation, which no 
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_ wrecked. 
_return there; but when your uncle. 


IN BOSTON. 


ous shore upon which he has beey 
I do not, myself, desire t, 


who had become rich, and could do gp 


give you an education in 


words can express, weighed me down | 


to the earth. I should have given up 
in despair, had it not been for the sup- 
port I obtained from the source of all 
goodness, merey, and truth. Forsaken 
of all beside, | was not forsaken of God. 
The bank president could not hear me ; 
but a greater than he listened to my 
prayer. ‘The lawyer shuffled me away 
with a poor evasion; but God is very 
unlike a lawyer, and he never sent me 
away without a blessing. 

And thus | was sustained through 
this dark hour. I was able to earn 
enough for my own support, and to 
contribute something toward making 
your father’s prison fare more tolerable. 
I often went to him, and had the pleas. 
ure to find that his despondency would 
give way to cheerful and hopeful con- 
versation. 

But I must not lengthen out these 
details: it will be enough to say, that 
afier a long period of suffering, we set 
out upon our journey, and reached this 
distant spot. Here, in the wilderness, 
your father built our log cabin; here 
you were born; and here, for fifteen 
years, has been our home. We are, 
Your 


looks upon Boston with a kind of dread 


for ourselves, content. 


—a feeling like that with which a voy- 
ager remembers the rocky and danger- 





father | 


much for you, offered to take you and 
Soston, wi 
did not feel that we ought to neglect 
the opportunity. 

And now, my dear William, I have 
told you our history, for the sake of en. 
forcing the counsel and warning which 
I am about to give you. Remember that 
a great city is full of great good and great 
evil. You will there find wealth, splen. 
dor, elegance, luxury, knowledge, re. 
finement. ‘These are by no means to be 
despised ; on the contrary, it is lawful, 
it is laudable, to strive to possess them. 
They are good things in themselves ; but 
the possession of them is dangerous, be. 
cause it is apt to puff up the heart with 
pride and conceit. A rich man, surround. 
ed with the signs of his power, hardly 
feels responsible to God ; he almost feels 
as if he was a god himself, and ought 
to be looked up to, if not worshiped. 

This is one source of danger. An- 
other is, that amid the excitement which 
a life of luxury brings, we are likely 
to forget God ; likely to forget that we 
are every hour liable to go astray; 
every moment in danger of sin and 
death. Nor is-even this all, dear 
Willy—there are such things as truth, 
honesty, candor, frankness, manliness. 
These are the true ornaments of char- 
acter: these give beauty to the soul, as 
bloom and fine features give beauty to 
There is danger that 
city life should efface these, and cultl- 
vate art, cunning, and duplicity, in 


the countenance. 








and 
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their place. Oh, I had rather see my | 
son a rough woodsman of the west, 
with honest, blunt truth upon his face 
and lip, than to see him the richest 
man in Boston, at the expense of his 
integrity, his honor, and his manliness. 

There are other dangers in a great | 
city, springing from low and vicious 
| hope your position may 
prevent you from this danger ; but still 
let me beg you to be on your guard, 
If you are ever tempted to 
do any thing, the propriety of which 


company. 


even here. 


you may doubt, ask yourself, “ How 
will mother like it?’”’ and be governed 
accordingly. ‘There is still another 
and higher rule, which I commend to 
your observance. In doubtful cases, 
inquire, ‘How will God like it?” 
Take him always into your counsel: 
he is your best friend, and safest ad- 
viser. He will never lead you into the 
wrong path ; he will never desert you, | 
in the hour of trial and trouble. 

My dear boy, do not be weary of a 
mother’s long and anxious words. Let 
me tell you all I feel. Continue the 
habits in which you have been trained, 
of morning and evening prayer, and of 
daily reading in the Bible. These are 
great duties and great privileges, as 
well in the city as the country. Keep 
all of good that you learned here, and 
change only in as much as you im- 
prove in goodness. 

And now that I have said so much 
on these high and important points, let 
me express my pleasure at finding you 
likely to improve your manners, by 
learning the customs of genteel people. 
These are desirable, and if regarded as 








| surely to be commended. 


IN BOSTON. 


secondary to real virtues, they are 
Every thing 
that makes us more agreeable, can 


| make us more useful, and of course 


more happy. Study, therefore, to learn 


| the agreeable ways of refined and ele- 


gant people. 

And do not think, William, that in 
talking so much about duty, and virtue, 
and religion, I wish you to overlook the 
lawful pleasures and amusements of 
life. Far from it. I wish you to be 
cheerful, gay, happy, as befits your 
years. Ido not desire to see my boy 


with an old man’s air or face. Bea 


boy—lively, earnest, playful, in the 
hours allotted to amusement: be a boy, 


—earnest, thoughtful, studious, in the 
hours assigned to study. 
boy, always. 


Be a good 


And now I must say a word as to 
news. Old Bottle Nose has just re- 
turned from his buffalo hunt. He 
brought with him about a dozen In- 
dians, who remained here some days. 
They had a sort of war-dance near our 
house, and a droll scene it was. One 
was called Grisly Bear, and he was 
dressed in askin of that animal. All 
were dressed so as to appear as fierce 
Their dance 
was a kind of play, or pantomime, in 
which they described, by their actions, 
the scenes which had befallen them in 
war. One of them was a great wag. 


and hideous as possible. 


He described himself as pursuing his 
enemy in the woods, when he came 
across a skunk, standing in his path. 
The manner in which he put his finger 


_on his nose was very significant, and 
| made us understand what he meant 
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as well as if he had said it all in| 
words. | 

The owls have lately made sad | 
havoe with the chickens, and the tur- 
keys we had raised have all run off 
with a flock of wild ones, that came | 
near the place. Your father is in good | 
health, but he is getting less fond of | 
hunting than he used to be. He has, | 
however, shot several deer, and the | 
other day he brought home a beautiful | 
young fawn, which he found in the | 
woods. He had quite a battle with a | 
panther last week. ‘The creature sprang | 
at him from a tree as he was passing | 
by, and gave him a scratch in the arm ; 
but your father beat him over-the head 
with a club, and the fellow made off. | 
Old Trot is well as ever, and I have no 
doubt would send his love if he could. | 

I have got quite to the end of my 
paper, and so I must say farewell, and 


God biess you, my dear Willy. | 


| 


Your affectionate mother, 
ABIGAIL Bump. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





Gratitude. 


Wuo made the pleasant air? 
Who made the sun to shine? 

Who made the landscape fair, 
And all the flowers divine? 


And who bestowed on me 
The soul—the eye—the ear, 
To joy in all I see— 
In every thing I hear? 


Father in Heaven—to Thee, 
In gratitude I knell— 
For all the good I see, 


For all the bliss I feel. 








GRATITUDE—GOOD NIGHT. 


As flowers give forth their bloom, 
As birds sweet incense raise, 
As zephyrs spread perfume— 
As all things speak thy praise, 


May I perform the part, 
To which my lot is bound— 
Thine image in my heart, 
Reflect it all around. 


That kindness shown to me, 
May I to others show; 
And giving thanks to Thee, 
Thy glory speed below. 
Peter Partey. 


Good Night. 


Tue sun has sunk behind the hills, 
The shadows o’er the landscape creep— 
A drowsy sound the woodland fills, 
And nature folds her arms to sleep: 
Good night—good nignt. 


The chattering jay has ceased his din— 
The noisy robin sings no more— 
The crow, his mountain haunt within, 
Dreams mid the forest’s surly roar : 
Good night—good night. 


The sunlit cloud floats dim and pale— 
The dew is falling soft and still— 
The mist hangs trembling o’er the vale, 
And silence broods o’er yonder mill : 
Good night—good night. 


The rose, so ruddy in the light, 
Bends on its stem all rayless now, 
And by its side the lily white 
A sister shadow seems to bow: 
Good night—good night. 


The bat may wheel on silent wing— 
The fox his guilty vigils keep— 
The boding owl his dirges sing ; 
But love and innocence will sleep: 
Good night—good night. 
Peter Parvey. 


it 





MERRY’S MONTHLY CHAT WITH HIS FRIENDS. 


Merry’s Monthly Chat with his Friends. 


yo it goes!—the month comes, and the 
month departs, and each one must 
have its Museum, and each Museum 


\ Well, here 


must have its chit-chat. 
it is for October. 
The first salutation is as follows: 


Williamsburgh, Aug. 14th, 1848. 
Mr. Merry— 
There were such “ lots of good things” 
in your August number of the Muse- 
um, that it would make my letter rather 


long to answer them all; and I confess 
it would be rather hard for me to an- | 


swer the first question which begs for 
an answer. 
The answer to C D 


R x’s_ Geographical 





Enigma is, 


General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna ; | 


to the Biographical Riddle, I think, 
though I am not sure, is Louis Philippe ; 
and to Charade No. 1, is hair. 


Williamsburgh is a beautiful village, | 
except that part called “the German | 


’ which is about as beautiful 


Settlement,’ 
as “ German settlements” usually are. 
It is situated opposite to New York, on 
the East River. 
contained only five hundred inhabitants ; 
it now numbers twenty-two thousand. 
The view from the lower part is mag- 
nificent. The white sails studding the 
river, the steamboats, puffing forth vol- 
umes of smoke, the metropolis of Amer- 
ica, with its docks lined with shipping, 
the North Carolina, with her frowning 
cannon, and occasionally a majestic 
steamship, ploughing her way through 
the water, form a splendid panorama. 


Twelve years ago it | 





Now, Mr. Merry, couldn’t you give 
us some long stories, like the “ Siberian 
Sable Hunter’ or “ Jacob Karl ?’’ And 
could you not have some juveni/e plays ? 
I think your subscribers would like 
them very much. You will very much 
oblige me by inserting the following 


Charade with my letter: 


CHARADE. 
My first destroys life. My second 
often contains the principal means for 
preserving it; and my first is useless 
without my whole. 


[ send below an answer, in rhyme, 


as you request, to question three, in the 


August number, which you may insert 
with my letter or not, as you please. 


Yours, JAMES. 


| When King of the French, Louis Philippe be- 


came, 

To a charter of rights he signed freely his 
name; 

For the good of the people he promised to 
rule, 

And not to become of the nobles a too). 

But the French people drove him in wrath 
from his throne, 

And to England he fled, unattended—alone ; 

Where in exile he lives—for his promise he 
broke, 

And proud France from her neck threw off 
tyranny’s yoke. 


We need only say to Master James, 


Thank you, sir—you have giv: n cor- 


rect answers to the riddles, and a very 
good version of Louis Philippe’s histo- 
ry. But here is another correspondent 
who is your rival in the line of poetry: 
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Saco, August 23d, 1848. 
Mr. Merry— 

I am a little boy of eleven years old, 
and [ like your Museum very much, 
You asked us to answer a few 
questions, at the end of the August 
Museum, which I have tried to do, as 
well as I could, though I am afraid that 
the deed will not prove so good as the 
wish. 


inde d. 


The first was: “Can any of our 
readers tell what very pretty word there 
is in our language which has no rhyme 
to it ?”’ 

The answer, I think, is ‘ music,” 
though I may be mistaken. 

The second I have not been able to 
solve; and the third, which was the 
changing of a sentence to poetry, I 
have (with a little of father’s help) ac- 
complished. 


The French had a king 
Whose name was Philippe; 
A charter he signed 
And promised to keep. 
He said he would rule 
For the good of the nation; 
But bis promise he broke 
And was hurled from his station. 
In exile and shame 
Into England he fled, 
In order to save 
His defenceless old head 


MORAL. 
His hist’ry teaches 
That even a king 
Is sure to suffer 
If he does a wrong thing. 


[I should like very much to have you 


print this, but if you do not, I promise | 





you that [ will not make such a fuss as | 


Miss Pitchfork did, by any means. 


Yours, Greorce H. 


| 
] 


| 


CHAT WITH HIS FRIENDS. 


A fair correspondent from the far, 
sunny South, sends us the following, 
which will surely please our readers: 

THE CHILD OF WANT MADE Happy 
A few words of the rich child to the poor. 
BY CAROLINE HOWARD. 


Little child, 
Why do you look so white and wild? 
Your eyes so blue, and your face so mild, 
Are full of the traces of tears and wo! 
What is it that troubles and wearies you so, 
Little child? 


Little child, 
I thought that your eyes were a brilliant blue, 
But they seem to fade from their first bright 
hue! 
What is it that gives you that haggard air? 
Your cheeks are as pale as my pond-lilies fair— 
Poor child! 


Little child, 
Don’t tremble so; your white, thin hand, 
Is cold and weak, as you shivering stand; 
Your long brown hair is silvered with rain, 
And you fill my breast with wonder and pain, 
Dear child! 


Little child, 
Can it be that you’re hungry—with want are 
you cold ? 
Ah, yes! Poor thing! with my questions bold 
I have brought the blush to your pale, pale 
cheek, 
And your lips with pleading earnestness speak— 
Tired child! 


Little child, 
’Tis a sad, sad tale of wo that you tell ; 
But my mother with comforts will make all 
well 
Your poor little sister, who sickly lies, 
And your brother, who almost of hunger dies, 
Famished child ! 


Little child, 
_ Why glows your face with that radiance bright? 
| Your small hauds, why are they clasped 80 
tight ? 
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Who has wiped the sad tears from your tender | 


eyes, 


sighs, | 
cannot be loosed. 


Gentle child ? 


Little child, 
You say "tis our kindness to yours and to you— 
That our gifts will clothe you and feed you 
too 5 
Say rather, ‘tis Gop, who through us has given, 
And let your sweet thanks rise from earth to 
heaven, 


Happy child! 


Roxbury, Sept. 15, 1848. 
Mr. Eniror— 

Your young friend, A. B t’s Cha- 
rade, in the July number, yet remains 
unanswered, though two ‘* Museums” 
have since been published. It has 
given us, here, something of a try to 
solve it; but I think we have at last 
accomplished the task, in the attain- 
ment of * KatHerine’s Ice-paLack,”’ as 
the true answer. Am I right? 

In return, allow me to ask your in- 
genious correspondent to solve me the 
following. 

Your constant reader, E. 

I am made up of 21 letters. 

My 9, 8, 13, 20, is one of the love- 
liest rivers in the world. 

My 7, 8, 20, 10, 10, 17, is the pleas- 
ant retreat of mermaids, at sea—the 
pretty plaything of merry maidens on 
shore. 

My 4, 8, 6, 19, 10, 11, 20, 3, is often 
a vulgar thing—always a broken one. 

My 15, 2, 21, 5, is never more de- 
lightful than when in a broil. 

My 8, 2, 18, 1, 12, 16, 16, 20, 13, is 
a bard of no mean repute. 








My 4, 12, 8, 16, 2, 18, 9, is one of the 


| farthest and fairest islands of the sea. 
And scared from your breast those long-drawn | 


My 17, 8, 11, 20, 13, has bands that 


My 15, 5, 9, 16,11, 3, 7, 14, is a 


red-coated noisy fisherman, with a plate 


in his nostrils. 

My whole is one of the most brilliant 
events recorded on the historic page ; 
the brightest exhibition of devoted self. 
sacrifice ; the most shining illustration 
of patriotic disinterestedness ; the most 
luminous lesson ever read to tyrannic 
ambition. 


In reply to the inquiry of E. we 
need but say that his answer is correct. 
—kEb. 


Monsurlia, Miss., July 8, 1848. 
Dear sIR— 

I have read ‘* Merry’s Museum”’ so 
long, and studied Peter Parley’s books 
so much, that I feel quite well ac- 
quainted with you, though I know you 
never heard of Rosannah before. 

I am persuaded by the familiar man- 
ner in which you talk to Anne, and Su- 
san, and Mary, that you will not be 
offended at me for introducing myself 
to your acquaintance—in fact, I ain a 
little jealous of Anne, and Susan, and 
Mary, (sweet names, and sweet little 
girls too, I suspect;) but if you can 
find a corner in “ Merry” for my enig- 
ma, so that I may be introduced to my 
fair little rivals, “I am content” t 
share your regard with them. 

ENIGMA. 
] am composed of 14 letters. 


My 1, 6, 14, is a great curse to man- 
kind. 
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My 2, 8, 1, 6, is the twenty-ninth 
state in the Union. 

My 3, 5, 6, 14, is a most odious char- 
acter. 

My 4, 5, 7, 2, 11, is another term 
for boundary. 

My 5, 11, 13, 7, is a particular part 
of any subject. 

My 6, 4, 13, is a drink much used 
in England. 

My 7, 6, 14, 9, 12, 18, is much used 
in fine building. 

My 8, 1, 12, isa bird of prey. 

My 9, 10, 3, 4, 13, 11, is a thing 
much used by hunters. 

My 10, 7, 9, 14, 13, 12, 4, 6, is a 
good defence against sun and rain. 

My 11, 2, 7, 13, is the most valuable 
and least appreciated of God’s gifts to 
man. 

My 12, 5, 11, 13, 14, 6, 11, 10, 14, 
13, should be encouraged by every 
lover of liberty. 

My 13, 7, 9, 4, 13, 7, is a painted 
enigma. 

My 14, 10, 7, is extracted from su- 
gar cane. 

My whole is the name of a distin- 
guished Kentuckian. 

And now farewell, Mr. Merry. 
"Rosannaz P 








We return thanks to various other 
correspondents—especially to E. L., 
La.; J. N. A.; R.S. and H. L. S. 

John Smith, of N 
us that he is afraid of “ Parley’s Play- 





Beach, writes 


mate,’ because he found something 
bad in some other “ Playmate.” Take 
courage, John, and, what is better, take 


our magazine; and we promise to do 


you a sight of good. 


We will teach yoy 
to be just—to judge by what a thing 
e ; . . 5 
is, and not by what it és called. Do 


not confound our “ Playmate’ with the 


English “Playmate: the latter 


is 


| dead, for it was not worth keeping 
g 
| alive. But Paruey’s PLaymatr. we 





| 
| 
| 
I 


hope, will long live, by the favor of 
20,000 subscribers. 

You make a mistake, friend Johnny, 
in charging poetical tales and id.» sto. 
ries, Which you found in the London 
“Playmate,” to us. I once know a 
John Smith who used to go ino his 
neighbor’s pasture and steal the milk 
Now suppose I was to 
charge this to the very respectable 
John Smith, of N Beach? Yet 
this would be as fair as your laying to 
Peter Parley what Peter Parley never 


from his cow. 





wrote. 

The letter of the publisher’s agent 
in Roxbury, which says all the people 
take the ‘“ Museum,”’ is encouraging. 

We must close by a few remarks to 
our agreeable correspondent, Georve IL., 
who thinks music is the pretty word, in 
our language, without a rhyme. 

But, Johnny, bad music 

Is enough to a Jew sick ; 
and so you see we can get a rhyme for 
What I had in my mind 
Is not that a pretty word; 
and is there any rhyme to it?. “ Yes,” 


your word, 
was si/ver. 


perhaps you will say— 
* Little Dickey Dilver 
Has a wife of silver,” etc. 
But remember that Dilver is only 4 
name, made up to match sé/ver . it is 
not a word belonging to our lang! ze. 


ant 





NOVEMBER; A STORY OF THE SEASON. 


November; a Story of the Season. 


}OVEMBER is a sort of middle-ground | 

} 

| between the extremes of heat and cold, 
winter and summer. These two sea- 


sons, at this point of the year, appear | 


to meet and engage in deadly battle. 


Let us suppose ourselves on the top of | 


some high mountain to witness the strife. 

It is, if you please, warm and soft, and 

a blue veil is hung over the landscape. 

The forest is indeed brown, and has a sad 

and desponding aspect. The leaves are, 
VOL. XVI. 9 





for the most part, fallen, and those wi: 
still cling to the branches, are witherea 
and dead. The grass is also dead, ex- 


+ 


cept in a few places, where it lies in 


gled and matted masses, half yellow a: 


half green. The flowers have fallen v.«- 


tims to the frost; the leaves, heaped 
the glens and hollows, give evidence 


the winds have begun their work of de: 


lation. 
Yet to-day, it is warm and soft, and 
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Indian summer is in its glory. The 
morring rises fair, though the sun, seen 
through the haze, looks red, and sheds a 
subdued light over the world. At noon, 
the sky is still unclouded; but by two 
o’clock, heavy masses of clouds are gath- 
ered in the west. ‘They grow darker and 
stretch out their wings to the right and 
to the left. In a few hours they encom- 
pass the sky, and the winds begin to sigh 
and moan in the forests. The tops of the 
tall trees shiver and bend and writhe as 
if wrestling with some angry demon. 
The soft mist is gone, and none can tell 
us whither. And the warmth of the air 
is gone too,and achill breeze comes puf- 
fing and flouting us in the face. 

And see! the leaves are leaping aloft 
in the air. How they race through the 
sky; and now they whirl in circles, and 
seem like myriads of insects, chasing each 
other. Hark! "tis the noise of the whirl- 
wind! Howdeep and solemn is its moan! 
See yonder! the whirlwind is crossing 
the open plain. You can trace its form 
by the mighty pyramid of whirling 
leaves, reaching from the earth to the 
clouds. It takes its course towards yon- 
der solitary oak. It is there —it throws 
itself upon the sturdy tree. How the 
monarch of the plain bends and writhes 
and groans! How its branches crack, as 
if it were a bullock, or a stag, in the jaws 
of a lion! And see its leaves, torn off 
and scattered to the winds! 

And now the whirlwind is passed, but 
look at that giant oak! Its strongest 
branches are broken off, and lie scattered 
at its feet. Its garniture of leaves is 
gone; the smaller twigs are peeled, rent, 
and crushed, and the whole aspect of the 





NOVEMBER, AND A STORY OF THE SEASON. 


joe is that of mourning and desolation 
All the glories which it received from 
summer are destroyed ; the tempest has 
| prevailed. 





The conquered oak is now 
but a witness to the victory of the seasop 
of storms. 

The winds now seem to come from the 
four quarters of the heavens, and for a 
time appear to meet and wrestle like 
mighty champions, overturning and crush. 
ing every thing beneath them. The 
clouds sympathize with the winds, and 
drive through the heavens like giant 
kings in their chariots, or demons flour. 
ishing two-edged swords, or dragons with 
forked tails, or antediluvian crocodiles, 
many leagues in length, and all going to 
battle. 

But a change comes, and the north 
wind prevails; and now the rain falls, 





driving in sheets, and descending in floods 
to the earth. And now it grows cold, 
and see! the rain is frozen, and falls in 
hail and sleet. And now the whole air 
is thick with descending snow. Alas! 
alas! the battle is over; summer is van- 
quished, and will return no more, for the 
year. It is gone —with its birds, its mu- 
sic, its flowers, its verdure; its gentle 
pleasures, its soft fancies, and winter is 
coming, nay, it is here. Dear, dear, — 
how cold it is. We can’t stay upon the 
top of this mountain any longer, boys and 
girls! Let us go home — swift as the 
wing of fancy can carry us. Here we 
are, safe and sound! And _ now, John, 
shut that door; stir the fire, Bill! Draw 
my chair up, Susan. Come — come — 
one and all, — let’s sitdown! Now bang 
away, as muchas you please, old Blus- 
‘terer. You can’t open the door, or dash 
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in the window. Here we are, snug and | 
, | 
Nay, old | 


Icicle, we will set you at defiance. If | 


we will put you in | 


comfortable, in spite of winter. 


you come in he re, 
this blazing grate, ad melt your nose off. 
Keep your distance, master Winter! You 
may have all out doors, as we can’t help 
it 3 
ours still ; and here we will enjoy spring; 


but home, dear, comfortable home, is | 


or summer, as we please, in spite of you. 





Come, boys and girls, what shall we | 
have ? a story, or a game ? 


“QO, a story,—a story, —a story,’ * in| 


is shouted on all sides. 


Well, here it is, then. 


AN ACT OF KINDNESS MAY SAVE A LIFE. 
Mr. Hard is very rich, yet he is not} 
He lives 
surrounded with 
can bring. 


happy. in a fine house, he is 


which 


His table is set with 


every luxury 





wealth 
the choicest dainties; his floors are cov- 
ered with carpets from the looms of the | 
luxurious East; his wines are from the | 
choicest vineyards of Madeira ; his spices | 
from the regions of the fish, 
flesh, served with dainty art, | 


are matters of course, in his daily meal. | 


sun ; 
and fowl, 


Yet Mr. Hard is not a happy man. 

Mr. Hard is a merchant; his ships are 
upon the seas of, the four quarters of 
the globe; he has shares in the banks, 
and the railroads, and the factories ; his | 
income is beyond his wants, yet he is not 


happy. Shall I tell you why? Then 


listen to my story. 

One cold November evening, Mr. Hard | 
was going to his home, on foot. 
led him along a street, at the head 
which was a lumber-yard. 
passing by a heap of boards, he saw a 


His route 
of 


As he was 





| Storm, 


happiness of the boy: 
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youth, pale, ill-clad, and wasted, as if with 


disease. The snow was falling, and the 


| 
| aspect of the sky boded a stormy night 


The youth was partly sheltered from the 
by the overhanging boards, but h 
seemed unable to stand, and was lying or 
reclining upon some pieces of lumber. 
As he saw Mr. Hard approach, he made 
a great effort, rose to his feet, and clasp- 
ing his hands together, 
voic a” For 


[hetp 1” He 


the ground.” 


said, a faint 
wlan 


1 fell 


heaven’s sake, sir nu 


then staggered and 

Mr. Hard passed on, saying to himself, 
‘What wretches these drunkards are!” 
And so he went home and sat down to 
his meal. The fire shone brightly upon 
hearth; the 


polished ; the rug was rich and soft, 


his grate was clean and 


and 
presented, in glowing colors, the picture 


‘of a horn of plenty, with oranges, and 
| grapes, and figs, poured out in luscious 


heaps. And the lamp, shedding its light 


glass, dis- 


through a gorgeous globe of 
played the rich furniture of the room — the 


‘damask curtains, the costly pictures, the 


well set tea-table. And the merchant sat 
| down to his tea, and the hissing pot gave 
forth its be »verage, and the silver sugar- 
, and the 


cream-pot added its cream, and the mer- 


bowl yielded its sweet silver 
chant took his tea; but he was not happy. 
after all. 

Mr. 


wife was dead and his only son was a 


Hard was a lonely man, for his 
vagrant and a wanderer upon the earth. 
The father had been so busy in making 
to 
attend to the education of his child — his 


money, that he had not found time 


only child. THe was not indifferent to the 


nav. he was to be 
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self, “I shall be rich as a Jew; 
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his heir; and the father 
is the future support and pride of the 
Hard family. But he made a mistake ; 
he thought riches all that was necessary | 
‘o insure happiness, honor, and fame, and | 


o he went 


looked upon him | 


self for neglecting his education; but of 


| ° . ° 
this I am not sure, for very rich men are 


| not apt to think they can do wrong. But, 
vat all events, Mr. Hard felt the loss of his 
child, and sometimes asked himself, ** W he n 


on adding to his wealth, and | I die, what will become of this vast estate?” 


ive ‘looking the education of his only child. | | And then he felt that his plan of life was 


It is true 
he best schools. 
idvantage that kind of instruction could 
ifford 3 
yoy was never taught that truth, honor, 


but his mother was dead, and the 


obriety, temperance, and piety, are the 
rround-work of good character and hap- 
Both the 
on thought that riches were Sufficient to 


‘iness in life. 


.ccordingly. 


of existence. 
‘arry any one through life, and they acted | 


| He was rich in cash, 


he sent him to school —to| folly, and even his riches failed to give 
He gave him every ‘him pleasure ; nay, they caused emotions 


of disgust or vexation. And thus, the 
rich Mr. Hard, the envied Mr. Hard, the 
proud Mr. Hard, was not happy. Nay, 
he was a miserable man, conscious of 


-having played the part of folly in life, 
father and the | conscious of having missed the true end 


He had no self-respect, no 
sources of enjoyment, in his own bosom. 
but poor, miserably 


Young Benjamin Hard was not worse | poor, in the treasures of the soul. 


han other boys, brought up in a similar 
vay; nay, he was naturally good-tem- 
pered, kind-hearted, and agreeable. He 
had excellent abilities, but he said to him- 
let poor 


“oys study and work, and be honest; 


‘hese things are necessary for them; but 


| can do as I please.” And so he did as 


ie pleased. He spent a great deal of 


money ; he kept bad company ; he drank 
deeply ; and at seventeen, he had become 


. complete rake. His father was a violent 
1an, and, in a fit of rage, he drove the 
vouth out of 


his home, forbidding him 


‘ver to return. ‘The boy was of a de- 
‘ided temper, and, resenting his father’s 
‘onduct, he entered on board a vessel, 
ind went to sea as a common sailor. 

For two years young Benjantin was not 
ieard of by his father, and the latter was 
ied to believe him dead. 


' 


of his son, and, perhaps, reproached him- 





He often thought | | 


And I am sorry to add, that Mr. Hard 
grew no better as time advanced. He 
grew more rich, but, at the same time, 
more selfish and more hardhearted. And 
his son, poor Benjamin, what of him? 
After two years of absence, he arrived 
at the city of his birth. He had lived a 
dissipated life, and his health now began 
to give way. Just before his arrival, he 
had suffered from fever, and as he came 
ashore, he was weak and could scarcely 
walk. But repentance had entered into his 
heart. Fully aware of hiserrors and follies, 
he said to himself, ‘I will arise and go to 
my father, and I will ask his forgiveness, 
and I will hereafter lead a life of virtue.” 

And he went ashore with these feelings, 
and he went to a small tavern, and he 
wrote a letter to his father, to prepare the 
way for his return. He then went into 
| the street to put the letter in the post- 


| office. Having done this, he set out to 
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return; but he became faint, and found 
momentary shelter beneath a pile of 
boards. It was bitter cold, and he was 
chilled to the heart; he felt that he should 
die, unless he could have immediate help. 
He saw a person coming along the street, 
and, with a desperate effort, he said, “ For 
heaven’s sake, give me help!” The man 
looked at him a moment, and passed 
coldly He heeded not the call of the 
As he went away, the youth 
His 
sank 
now fell, 


and covered him in a winding-sheet. 


on. 
sufferer. 

discovered that it was his father. 
him — he 


emotions overwhelmed 


down upon the earth—the 


* * * * 


In the morning, the letter was received 
He 


read it; his heart was softened, and he 


from the post-office by the father. 


was ready to receive his prodigal son. 
sut ere night came, he learned that his 
son was found beneath a heap of boards, 
wrapped in snow, and cold as the pillow 
on which he lay 





And the father saw that it was his own | 


son who had begged for help, in a moment | 


of extremity, and the father had not given it! 

Can Mr. Hard be a happy man? Never. 
Of what value is wealth to the hardhearted 
and self-condemned. Let us envy not 
those who are rich without virtue; those 
who have only cash, and no goodness, 
charity, or liberality. They are all mem- 
bers of the Hard family; and whatever 
cover they may wear, they are still ob- 
jects of pity or contempt. 

And let us remember another thing. 
A single act of kindness may save a life; 
and even if those who claim our pity or 
help are not our children, still they are 





children of somebody. 


They belong to| 


")*> 
Oe 


l 


the great family of man, and are our 
kindred. 


and, rich or poor, beware of that col 


Let us think of these things. 


habit of turning a deaf ear to the ery of 


suffering and sorrow, which the hard- 
hearted world is apt to cherish. 


— + oe 


Musical Ear of the Camel, 
CCORDING to the testimony of natura 
ists, the camel is fond of music. an 
has a very correct idea of it. One 
writer says that when the conduct 
wishes them to perform extraordinar 
journeys, instead of chastising he en 
courages them with a song, and _ that. 
although they had stopped and refused t 
proceed any further, they then wen 
cheerfully on, and much quicker than the 
It is 


Bhardin. 


that they proceed quicker or slower, ac 


horse when pushed by the spur. 
also stated by Tavernies and 
cording to the cadences of the song, and 
that in the same manner, when the con- 
ductors want an extraordinary journey te 
be performed, they know the tunes which 
the camels love best to hear, and relieve 
each other by singing alternately.— World 
of Music. 


ee ee 


A Laugh. 


Sue had that charming laugh, which, like a 
song, 

The song of a spring bird, wakes suddenly 

When we least looked for it. It lingered long 

Upon the ear; one of those sweet things that we 

Treasure unconsciously. As steals along 

A stream in sunshine, stole its melody, — 

As musical as it was light and wild, 

The buoyant spirit of some fairy child ; 

Yet mingled with soft sighs, that might express 


The depth and truth of earnest tenderness. 
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Tintern Abbey. 


BELIEVE that we Americans enjoy |teenth century, and, for a long period, 
travelling in Europe, more than ing tens celebrated for its beauty. It was 
other people. We read about the | built in the finest Gothic, style, and was 
famous men, and famous cities, and | embellished with exquisite taste and art. 
famous events, in that quarter of the! Here the luxurious monks, shut up from 
world, and “ distance lends enchantment | the gaze of the world, spent their time in 
to the view.” Imagination arrays all feasting, while the people around sup- 
these things in the most attractive colors, posed them occupied in penance and 
und when we come to see them, our emo- | prayer. 
tions are very deep and lively. To us,| When Henry VIII. put an end to menas- 
who have no antiquities of art, these have | teries, he gave Tintern Abbey to the Ear! 
the charms of novelty, added to other|of Worcester, but I think the grounds 
sources of interest. | belong now to the Beaufort family. 

I remember well the excitement I} The ruins of the abbey are tolerably 
‘elt, when first I saw the lonely ruins of | complete, though the roof has fallen in. 
intern Abbey, in England. These are|The cut gives some idea of the form of 
on the western bank of the little river the ruins, but no one who has never vis- 
Wye, nine miles below the town of Mon- ited the spot can conceive the mingled 
nouth. The abbey was built in the thir- | desolation and loveliness of the scene. 
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The Lip and Heart. ‘The Secret out, in Spite of the 
A Few years ago the venerable J. Q., Teeth. 


Adams wrote the following lines for a| Iy a fair lady’s heart once a Secret was lurk- 
young lady’s Album : — ing — 
It tossed, and it tumbled — it longed to get 
oat : 
The Lips half betrayed it by smiling and 
smirking, 


One day, between the Lip and Heart 
A wordless strife arose, 
Which was the expertest in the art 


His purpose to disclose. And Tongue was impatient to blab it, no 


} doubt ! 
But Honor looked stern on the subject, and 
gave it 
In charge to the Teeth, (so enchantingly 
white !) 


The lip called forth his vassal tongue, 
And made him vouch a lie! 

The slave his servile anthem sung, 
Ard braved the listening sky. 

Should the captive attempt an elopement, to 

The Heart, to speak, in vain essayed, 
Nor could his purpose reach — 


save it 


By giving the Lips an admonishing bite ! 


His will, nor voice, nor tongue, obeyed ; 


His silence was his speech. "T was said, and ‘twas settled; Sir Honor 


departed ; 
Tongue quivered and trembled, but dare 
not rebel ; 
When, right to its tip, Secret suddenly 
started, 
And half in a whisper, escaped from its 
cell! 
Quoth the teeth, in a pet, “* We'll be even for 
this!” 
Slander, A Fable. And they bit very hard, both above and 
beneath ; 
Tt the court of the lion was a noble) But the Lips, at that moment, were bribed 


Mark thou their difference, Child of earth! 
While each performs his part, 

Not all the Lip can speak is worth 
The silence of the Heart! 








horse, who had long and faithfully with a Kiss, 

And they popped out the Secret, “in spite 
of the teeth.” : 

| J. G. Grant. 


. 
served his king; and his master 
a 


prized and loved his faithful servant 


as he deserved. This was distasteful to} 
fox undertook to underrhine the trusty | Warirs.—*“ This is a sweeping catas- 
servant and rob him of his monarch’s | trophe,” as the man said when his wife 
favor. But his insinuations were nobly | knocked him down with a broom. 

and wisely met by the king of beasts. | 

“] need no stronger proof of the worth | 

of my good horse than that he has such} Every wooden leg which supplies the 
a vile wretch as thou for his enemy.” — loss of a limb lost in battle, is said to be 
Lessing. a stump speech against war. 


the crowd of inferior courtiers. and the 


| + 
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Playing Ninepins. 


vERY healthy amusement, my young | went clattering and banging about in al 
friends, and so you have my encour- | directions, except where it ought to have 
agement in your game! And besides| gone. The boy hopped, and skipped, and 
that, I will tell youa good story about| contrived, by great agility, to keep out of 
ninepins. the way of the balls; but at last, the 
A young fellow who had never played| player, seeing how things went on, ex- 
at the game, went to a bowling-alley, and | claimed, “ Look out there my lad! stand 
began to throw the balls at the pins. Hein among the pins, and you will be safe ; 
had a boy to pick them up, but the ball | for I never hit them!” 





——_—___ 


a T? tt anifoctats Ee . -etions 
\ it and \ isdom. jis a manifestation of the deeper affections 

, , \of the soul, combined with the powers ot 

IT is not wisdom. In ancient times | 

‘reason and reflection. 

the most witty persons were the | 

king’s fools. The difference be-| All smatterers are more brisk and pert, 

tween wit and wisdom is this —the| Than those who understand an art ; 

As little sparkles shine more bright 


former is only an expression of the pow- . ee 
. Than glowing coals that give them light. 





ers of observation and imitation, the latter 
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THE KING 
ithat one of my wheels actually grazed 


The King Snake. 
° his skin; and yet he disdained to move 


HIS reptile is found in the Southern | Backing my sulkey, I touched him pretty 
States, and though there are several|smartly with the ‘snapper’ of my whip. 


, 
serpents there of great fame, the | probably twenty times in the course of 


king snake seems to be at the very|ten minutes. He would, each time, rais¢ 


head of the family. A southern writer | his head, look at me, and writhe his body : 


thus speaks of him: ‘TI believe it is gen-| but absolutely refused to budge an inch 


erally understood that he makes war on/}I left him there. I should judge him to 


every other species of serpent; he is| have been about five feet long, ashe crossed 


most renowned, however, for combats 


the road just before I came up with him 
with the formidable mocasin, in which he| “The mocasin is an ugly looking cus 


is believed to be always the conqueror.|tomer. He is also short and thick, and 
the it 


form and color, though he has more of 


He not only attacks the mocasin when he | somewhat resembles rattlesnake 
accidentally crosses his path, but he hunts | 
him with all the cunning and perseverance 


When 
he approaches his prey, he does it in a 


the dark coppery hue. He is amphibious 


with which a dog hunts a rabbit. and is sometimes, though rarely, taken in 





the water, by means of hook and line 
quiet and stealthy manner, until near| When attacked on the land, he attempts 
enough, with a quick and rapid move- | to seck refuge in the water. Great stories 
ment, and with a single spring, to plant 
his fangs in the ba¢k of his enemy’s 
neck. He then | authenticated account of any having died in 
coils himself around the body of the | consequence of it. 


are told about his venom, and the fatality 
of his bite; but I never heard of a well 
In this he never fails. 
The general impres- 
mocasin and tightens his folds ; and never | sion is, that the skin of a person bitten 
relaxes the tenacity of his deadly embrace | by this reptile soon resembles himself: 
until the life of his victim has become | and that the most effectual remedy is the 
extinct. 


‘sound of a violin! I have met with no 


This is generally in the course | 


But I 


of an hour or two, perhaps less. 
have known one instance, in which the | 
mocasin was found alive after an embrace | 
of twelve hours, and the king snake hold- | 
ing him as lovingly as at first. 

“The king snake is equally hostile to 
rats and mice. He is not of great length, 
but thick and muscular; and is perfectly 
harmless to man. He is regarded in a 
friendly light, and no one troubles him. 
He is a bold fellow too. 


through an extensive wood, I met with 





In passing 


| 
one coiled up so near the carriage track 


one who could swear to either fact.”? — 
Providence Journal. 


i eel 


Preserving a pleasant Remem- 
brance. 


Jenny kissed me when we met, 

Jumping from the chair she sat in ; 
Time, you thief! who love to get 

Sweets into your list, put that in! 
Say I’m weary, say I'm sad, 

Say that health and wealth have missed me, 
Say I’m gre wing old, but add — 

Jenny kissed me! 
Leigh Hunt. 
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SEA BATTLES. 





Sea Battles, 


HERE are few scenes more terrific than | power to get the advantage of position, so 
a battle at sea. In a contest upon,as to save his own vessel from raking 
the land, the fighters have some- | shots, and so as to give his enemy as fa- 
thing solid to stand upon, and they ‘tal hits as possible. Sometimes two ves- 
have a pretty good chance to run away, | sels will be maceuvering for some hours, 
if they desire it. But it is not so in a sea | before they come to close fighting. They 
engagement. ‘There is buta single plank | frequently fire broadsides, that is, they 
beneath them and a watery grave ; asin-| discharge at once all the cannon on one 
gle shot may cut away the masts, the /side of the ship. This makes a deafen- 
sails, the rudder, and leave the vessel | ing noise, and bends the side of the ship, 


‘rippled and helpless. A single broad-|and makes her stagger in the water. If 


side may send the whole company to the |the shot strike fairly, they damage the 
hottom. It would seem that the natural ‘opposite vessel, cutting away her yards 
terrors of the deep were enough to teach |and rigging; or boring dangerous holes 
peace to those who adventure upon its in her sides, where the water rushes in; 
bosom. But it is not so; no engage-/or striking the men, and drenching the 
ments are more deadly, obstinate, and fu- | deck with blood. 
rious, than those which take place at sea.| When the battle waxes hot, the shouts 
In a sea fight, between two vessels,}and cries of the men, the roaring of the 
each of the commanders does all in his|cannon, the crash of the falling spars, the 
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clangor of the small arms, the groaning! gave a name forever and ever to the 
of the ship, the moan of the winds and |‘ universal Yankee nation.” 
waves, the shrieks of the wounded and And where is she now? Reaping the 
the dying, and above and over all, the| reward of her energy and perseverance. 
trumpet-tongued commands of the cap- | It is no exaggeration to state, that the 
tain, would seem sufficient to confound | people of Massachusetts are, at this mo- 
the stoutest and steadiest heart. But still,| ment, better fed, clothed, educated, and 
the sailors fight on, and in the midst of | governed, than any other nine hundred 
confusion and death, seem to forget their | thousand persons, taken collectively, on 
own danger, and think only of destroying | the face of the globe. — Courier. 
the foe. 

Such is the scene, when only two ves- 
sels are engaged. But sometimes whole Hope Departed. 
fleets mect in deadly hostility, and then | How drear is the landscape when summer is 
the scene is inconceivably terrific. The o'er, 


a 


latest sea engagement ona grand scale| And winter has swept every leaf from the 
hill; 


was that of Navarino; of this we shall! — , 
Yet the heart that can feel Hope’s beating 


give an account in our next. meee 
? e, 


a Is scathed by a winter more desolate still. 


Massachusetts. The sunbeams may dance amid crystals of 


snow 

uD Massachusetts has ever taken the And the sin lichen climb o’er the frost- 
lead in what is great, good, useful, beaten rock, 
and profitable. She established the] But blossom and sunshine no bosom can 
first school in the United States, the know, 

first academy, and the first college. She That has sunk, overwhelmed, in Adversi- 


ad bd . t : 3 sk sk. 
set up the first press, printed the first book eer 


and the first newspaper. She manufac-| Though the tempest has torn all its blossoms 
tured the first cloth, and the first paper. ee . 

. . The root of the rose-tree will burgeon 
She planted the first apple-tree, and 


: : ; anew ; 
caught the first whale. She coined the 


, But the bud and the blossom of Hope torn 
first money, and hoisted the first national away — 


flag. She invented the first mouse-trap,| No joy-breathing prospect can rise on the 
and washing-machine, and sent the first view. 

ship to discover islands and continents in| Hast thou seen the bleak desert all silent 
the South Sea. She produced the first and lone, 

philosopher, and made the first pen. She Which the dawn cannot wake from its 
fired the first gun in the revolution, gave atapcariesinn capa 

John Bull his first beating, and put her Sinai 

hand first to the Declaration of Independ-| And the a of the desert is visible 
ence. She invented Yankee Doodle, and | there ! 


O, look on my bosom —each pleasure hath 
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Billy Bump in Boston.* 


Letter from Billy to his Mother. 
Boston, May, 18—. 
cAk Motner — It is a very long time 
since | have written to you ; for it was 
winter, and no one was going to Sun- 
down who would carry a letter. [have 
many things to say, but I must first thank 
you kindly for your letter of January last. 
Dear mother, it made me weep, again and 
again, to think of the hardships you and 
father suffered in Boston, many years ago. 
O, I could not believe such people lived 
in the world, as would put my good 
father, so gentle, so kind, in prison. I 
never heard the story before, mother, and 
it made me quite sick of Boston when I 
liad read it. It is, indeed, a sad thing to 
be rich, if it makes us cruel and hard- 
hearted. It is equally sad to be poor, and 
suffer the opprobrium of the haughty and 
the proud. 

I suppose a poor boy like me can hardly 
get rich; but if I can be, I will be, so as 
to make you and father happy and at ease, 
and to show that riches do not always spoil 
the heart. 
will not forget your counsel. 


And, believe me, mother, I 
I read the 
sible every day, and, to say truly, I do 
not know that there is much merit in my 
doing so, for to me it is the most interest- 
ing book in the world. The stories in the 
Old Testament are so beautiful and so 
wonderful, that they quite charm me. 
And the New Testament is not the less 
interesting. What a wonderful story is 
that of Jesus Christ! There is nothing 
in the world like it. I have been reading 





* Continued from page 84. 





history ; and though Alexander was , 
great man, and Cesar was a great map. 
and Bonaparte was a great man, stil 
Christ seems to me as much above they 
all, as are the heavens above a house. 
built by human hands. These conqueror 
were all full of self; they conquered na. 
tions to puff up their own pride and love 
of power. Now, I see nothing very greg: 
in this ; it is indeed rather commonplac 
But Christ sought to bless the world. Hi 
saw that mankind had strayed from they 
good and great Father, and that they 
had become wicked and estranged from 
him. And he died; he gave his life 
restore them, to reconcile them. Hoy 
poor is all the genius of conquerors by th 
side of this! How original, how deep, how 
high, how truly glorious and godlike was 
Jesus! how flat and contemptible is th: 
whole race of conquerors in comparison. 
And believe me, dear mother, I will tr 
to avoid bad company, and to keep you 
in remembrance, so that you may. be a 
good angel, ever present to protect me. 
And now I must give you a journal of 
some things that have happened to me. 
You remember the coonskin cap old 
Bottle Nose gave me, just before I set out 
for Boston. Well, when it came cold 
weather, | put it on, and went into the 
Common. You know this is a large, open 
place, set out with trees, where people 
walk. Perhaps you remember the pretty 
sheet of water in the Common, called the 
Frog Pond. Well, at the time I speak 
of, this pond was frozen over, but the ice 
was not strong enough to bear people. 
However, the boys were all round the 
pond, and some were venturing upon the 


ice. I went among them, but no sooner 
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did they see my cap, than they seemed | 


to pick me out asa curiosity. One young 
fellow came up, and said, very rudely, 
« What’s the news in Coontown ?” 

“ What do you mean?” said I. 
” said the fellow. 
“ Rattlesnake’s Teeth!” I replied ; 


“ What’s your name? 


“and you'd better keep out of the way.” 

“Indeed,” said the boy ; and giving a 
wink to two or three of the chaps, who 
had gathered round, he added, “ we’ll 
see! well see!” In an instant, one of 
the rogues took hold of the long coon’s 
tail that hung to my cap behind, twitched 
As I 
set out to give him chase, another boy 
caught the long tail of father’s coat, that 
you had fixed up for me, and in an instant, 
just one half of it was torn off. 


it off, and tossed it upon the ice. 


I cut a 
pretty figure; but I was so angry I did 
not mind any thing. I flew at the fel- 
lows, but they scattered like so many 
partridges ; however, they came up be- 
hind, and, in a short time, I had only one 
leg to my pantaloons. At this time, I 
was near the edge of the Frog Pond, and 
seeing the fellow who first set upon me 
near by, | clutched at him, caught him 
by the hand, and jumped upon the ice. 
In we went, with a swash, breaking the 
ice and sprawling about in the water. 
The fellow screamed, but [ dragged him 
along to my cap, and I made him pick it 
up and put it on my head. He was as 
tame and obedient as a caged opossum. 


I then took him ashore, and, strange to 
say, all the boys came up and shook me 
by the hand, and said, ‘* How are you, 
Rattlesnake’s Teeth?” and ‘ You are a 
good fellow, Rattlesnake’s Teeth ;” and 
ever since then, we have been the best 
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friends in the world, though some of them 
vall me Rattlesnake’s Teeth to this day. 

I expected uncle Ben would give me a 
peeling for getting into such a scrape and 
losing my clothes. But, to my great 
astonishment, he laughed heartily, and 
told me I had done just right. *“ These 
Boston boys,” says he, “ are pretty rough 
customers, and are very uncivil to stran- 
gers; but if they find a person who 
gives them as good as they send, they 
allow him credit for spunk and take him 
into favor. It is a good deal so, all the 
world over, Bill; a man who will stand 
by himself when wronged, 1s apt to gain 
respect.” 

The next day uncle Ben took me to a 
place called Oak Hall, a building in Ann 
Street, painted to resemble oak boards. 
It makes no great figure outside, but it is 
one of the 


seven wonders of Boston, 


within. Why, the man there has more 
pantaloons, I should think, than there are 
human legs in all creation. He has heaps 
of coats and jackets, piled up like hay- 
stacks. The place is a perfect hive of 
tailors, clerks, and apprentices. I wanted 
to see the man who was head of this 
establishment, for | expected to see some- 
body, at least, as big and proud as Goliah. 
What was my amazement to find, on 
seeing him, that he was a mild, amiable, 
gentlemanlike person, with black eyes and 
black hair, and without any more pretence 
than if he kept a common shop. 


Well, uncle 


some clothes, and I was very soon fitted 


ten told him I wanted 


out. He bought me three coats, five 
waistcoats, and four pair pantaloons. | 
told uncle Ben I did not know what on 
airth to do with so many things, for | had 
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never before had but one suit at a time. 
He only said it was time for me to alter 
my habits ; and, having the clothes packed 
up, we went home. But I do wish you 
could see Oak Hall. It beats Babel all 
hollow. 

Boston is so full of wonderful things, 
that I shall not attempt to describe them, 
particularly as you have lived here. What 
a difference between this and Sundown! 
Of all the things I have seen, the sea 
strikes me most. It is so vast, so blue, 
so beautiful. It is always in motion, too, 
and seems, therefore, to have a kind of 
life. It never looks the same two days in 
succession And then i: has a movement, 
called the tide ; the waters rising and fall- 
ing every twelve hours. This really looks 
as if the earth was breathing; and Lucy 
tells me that it has led some learned men 
to consider the world as a great animal. 
If so, | suppose the woods are the hair ; 
voleanoes are, no doubt, the sores; and, 
perhaps, wild beasts are the vermin. 

And then the ships, what monsters 
some of them are! And they go quite 
round the world, too! Some of the ships 
I have seen have been to China, and some 
have been to India, and other places on 
other side of the world. 

There is a funny, place here called the 
Museum. ‘The building is large and hand- 
some, and it is full of all sorts of curiosi- 
ties. I hav: not room to tell about them 
here ; but I shall try to describe some of 
them in my next. 

I mist now bid you farewell. Give my 
love to father, and believe me ever, your 
faithfu and affectionate son, 

Witiiam Bump. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Hard Arguments. 


souy son of Neptune came up toa 
reverend gentleman in Charleston, 
not long since, shaking a handful of 
silver dollars. 

“Why, Jack,” said the pastor, jest- 
ingly, “you are flush to-day—do you 
intend to make me a present of all these 
dollars?” ‘* Faith, no,”’ said the honest 
tar; *“*these are not dollars—they are 
arguments.” “ Arguments? Why, what 
do they prove?” * Faith, and they prove 
that temperance is a good thing. Now, 
sir, I received my wages when I got into 
port here the other day, and had just 
twenty dollars, and says | to myself, now 
this goes for grog and fun. Well, sir, the 
first night I spent five dollars at the grog 
shop, leaving me just fifteen. But as you 
had appointed the next night for a tem- 
perance meeting, and begged us all to 
come up, 1 thought I would just go to 
hear what you had to say. Well, sir, | 
signed the pledge that night, and here's 
the rest of my grog money all saved. 
Now, sir,” continued Jack, shaking his 
money at the parson, and laughing, * don’t 
you call these fifteen good hard arguments 
in favor of temperance ?” 


a 


Three Wonders in Heaven. 


oun Newron said, “ When I get to 
heaven, I shall see three wonders 
there ; the first wonder will be, to see 
many people there whom I did not 
expect to see ; the second wonder will be, 
to miss many people whom | did expect 
to see ; and the third, and greatest wonder 
of all, will be to find myself there.” 
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THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON, 








The Great Fire of London. 


uIs conflagration, one of the most ter- 
rible on record, commenced on the 
night of the second of September, 
1666. 

n Pudding Lane, near Fish Street, one 
of the most crowded districts of the city. 


It broke out in a bake-house, 


The spot was surrounded by wooden 
buildings with tarred roofs, and a long 
succession of warm and fair weather had 
dried these combustible materials to such 
a degree that the> took fire with incon- 
ceivable rapidity. ‘The shops and stores 
in the neighborhood were filled with the 
most inflammable materials, and the ¢on- 
fagration quickly spread, and raged so 


furiously, that the inhabitants were panic- 


struck at the beginning, and stood amazed, 
without the power to use prompt and en- 
ergetic means for checking the fire. 
Moreover, by some accident, which is not 
explained, the pipes for conducting water 
from the New River were found empty, 
and the machinery for raising water from | 





the Thames, being near the spot where 
the fire broke out, was soon burned. 

At the approach of day, the wind, 
which had sprung up from the east, blew 
verv strong, and hourly increased in vio- 
The with 
frightful velocity, leaping from roof to 


lence. fire now advanced 
roof through the air, and fastened upon 


The lord 


mayor, who had it in his power, by acting 


houses at. a great distance. 


with promptitude and decision, to arrest 
the progress of the flames, exhibited noth- 
ing but timidity and irresolution. A party 
of sailors suggested to him the expedient 
of blowing up houses with gunpowder ; 
the plan was approved, but that function- 
ary thought himself obliged to wait till he 
could obtain the consent of the owners ; 
and before this could be done, the flames 
had anticipated him. 

The ensuing night, “ if night,” says an 
eye-witness, “it could be called, which 
was light as day for ten miles round,”’ 









presented a most magnificent but appal- 
ling spectacle. Above ten thousand 
buildings were on fire at one moment, 
sending upward a pyramid of flame that 
could be seen for forty miles. The 
whole sky was in a bright glow, as if the 
grand cope of heaven were embraced in 
the conflagration. A column of flame, a 
mile in diameter, now moved with a ter- 
rific and irresistible march from east to 
west; and every blast of the furious 
wind scattered through the air innumer- 
able flakes of fire, which, falling on in- 
flammable substances, kindled new con- 
flagrations; the roaring of the flames, 
which resembled thunder, the scorching 
heat, the lurid glare of the atmosphere, 
the crash of falling towers, steeples, and 
walls ; the hurry and clamor of tumultu- 
ous crowds, and the shrieking of the dis- 
tracted people, all combined to fill every 
breast with such astonishment and terror, 
as have seldom been exhibited in the his- 
tory of human calamities. 

The fire raged in London during four 
days and nights, with the greatest fury. 
“The stones of St. Paul’s,” says Evelyn, 
“flew like grenadoes, the melted lead 
running down the streets in a stream, and 
the. very pavements glowing with fiery 
redness, so as no horse nor man was able 
to tread on them. The air all about was 
so hot and inflamed, that, at last, one was 
not able to approach it, so that they were 
forced to stand still, and let the flames 
burn on; which they did *for near two 
miles in length and one in breadth. ‘The 
clouds, also, of smoke, were dismal, and 
reached, upon computation, near fifty 
miles in length.” 

The whole city was now threatened 
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with destruction, and an attempt was 
made, when too late, to chek the progress 
of the flames by blowing up houses, 
Large chasms were thus formed in the 
path of the rushing conflagration; but 
such was the fury of the wind, that the 
huge burning flakes were carried across 
the empty spaces, and rendered all such 
attempts abortive. At length the wind 
began to subside, and some very large 
openings having been made with gunpow- 
der, the further advance of the conflagra- 
tion was impeded, and it gradually died 
away, though several months elapsed be- 
fore the flames were fully quenched. 

Two thirds of London were in this 
way reduced to ashes; thirteen thousand 
two hundred houses, and_ eighty-nine 
churches, were consumed; an immense 
population was driven into the fields, 
houseless, and in a state of utter destitu- 
tion. In the suburbs of the city, more 
than two hundred thousand people were 
to be seen lying on the bare ground, or 
under sheds hastily erected. The govern- 
ment applied all possible means for the 
relief of these unfortunate people, but it 
may easily be imagined what an amount 
of loss and suffering existed beyond the 
power of public or private charity to mit- 
igate. 

A]! sorts of opinions were current for a 
long while as to the cause of the fire. 
Many persons were apprehended on sus- 
picion of incendiarism, and one man, con- 
fessing the fact, was condemned and exe- 
cuted; but there is no doubt that he was 
insane. Nota few considered the calam- 
ity as a special visitation of the Almigh- 
ty, and looked no further for its cngin. 
Among other explanations of this sort, 
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was one, put forth by certain wise char-|ended in Pie Corner. ‘The general preju 
acters, that it was designed as a signal | dice against the papists, however, caused 
rebuke of the Londoners for their glut-|the fire to be attributed to them by mos 
tony, Which was clearly proved by the | of the people. 

fact that it began in Pudding Lane, and | 
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Rent Day. 


ERE is a picture of a man paying his] ‘ Now, suppose the man does this, and 
rent. gets sixty dollars a year for the use of 

* But, Mr. Merry, what do you|the house; this money is called rent 
mean by rent?” Rent, then, is money paid for the use of 





“Sit down, John, and [’ll tell you.|a house, or for the use of land. Rich 
Let us suppose a man builds a house, and | people, generally, own houses and land, 
he does not wish to live in it. Well, he | and poor people hire them and pay rent 
says to himself, *‘ Now, I’ve built this | for them. Rent is usually paid every 
house, and it has cost me a thousand dol-| three months; that is, quarterly. Rent 
lars. I must try to get some person to| day is the day when the rent is to be paid. 
live in it, and make him pay me for the |'To those who are very poor, rent day is 
use of it, sixty dollars a year. ‘This will | often a sad day; for if they cannot pay 
satisfy me for the time and money laid their rent, and their landlords are hard- 
out in building the house.’ hearted, they are turned out of doors!” 

VOL. XVI. 10 











: L16 IRELAND—FINE EXAMPLE OF HONESTY — PHONOGRAPHY. 

: 1, pointing to his | 

a a | ow Se | eee |swered, pointing to his breast, —* | op: 

: [reland Two Hundred Years ago.’ eileen tiller. 

) jas good man and a bad man here; and the 
sx the introductory remarks by Sir| good man say it is not mine, 1 must re. 

[fenry Ellis toa Latin letter of Conach|turn it to the owner; the bad man say. 
(Donnell to the lord deputy of [re-| W hy, he gave it to ae it is your own 

; land, it lthat at that time Latin| now; the good man say, That’s not richt, 

was cultivate dj 1 Ireland, even amongst}the tobacco is yours, not the money ; the 

the wildest diam of the tribes or septs. | bad man say, Never mind, you got it, go 
Ivnes Mory: on, noticing the visit of "| buy some dram ; the good man say, No. 

; 

t Bohemian baron, who went from Se ot- | no, you must not do so; so I don’t know 

; land to the northern parts oO f trela id, s state s| whi at to do, and | think to gO to siee p; 

, his reception there at the house of a great| but the good man and the bad man keep 

lord named Ocane. He found the females|a talking all night, and trouble me ; so 

| of the family, to a considerable number, | now | bring the money back. I feel good 

: ,7 : ) 1 » Pe 

; asscrnbled at the door, young and old, | now. 

. 4 | 

; vith no dress but a loose mantle, and| eee ae 


n that was dispensed with when they 


ember tinal alt tharliaieaal Phonography. 








* Soon after,” Morysen says, **Ocane,| myuis is a new science, by which the 
the lord of the country, came in, all naked, spelling of words is adapted to the 
xcept a loose mantle and shoes, which | sounds. Some of the newspapers, in 


he put off as soon as he came in, and en- ridicule of this, give the following, 


| 


tertaining the baron after his best man-\ which is said to have been * copied fro 


ner, in the Latin tongue, desired him to|a notice on board the steamboat William 


put off his apparel, which he thought to| Caldwell, which plies on Lake George.” 


be a burden to him, and to sit naked by|The placard hung directly over the 
he fire with this naked company; an|* bocks” containing the “ snatix.” 
wilation the baron deelined.” | * Rattel Snaix too bee shode. — The 


ihistory off these snaix is as follows:— 





‘a | They was ketcht on Tung mountin buy a 
ine ye mple of Honesty, | poore man with a large fammely, beinn 
sicks yer ould and very venemus. They 
N Indian, being among his white neigh- jare now in a bocks and can’t hirt no 
u bors, asked for a little tobacco to| | boddy, which is much better than too bee 
; ' smoke, and one of them, having Some | runnin wilde cause they don’t want too 
| & ~“\ loose in his pocket, gave him a handful. |ete nothern. Admittons is sickspents for 
Re The day following, the Indian came |them what please to pay it, and thrippants 
gy wk, inquiring for the donor, saying he ‘for them what don’t. A libberal reduck- 
. 4 had found a quarter of a dollar among the|shun for fammelees for more peticklers 
. a tobacco. Being told ‘in as it was given | please to cawl on Old Dick what ketcht 
S| iim, he might as well keep it, he an-|the snaix.” 
; | . 
~ A 








NEBUL. 


Shape of one of the Nebulous Masses, as seen through a Telescope. 


Nebula. 


HE poet, looking up to the sky, and| wonders which astronomy unfolds, and 


noticing the innumerable worlds that! not feel emotions of awful and sublime 


roll through space, exclaims, admiration, at the idea of Him who cre- 


** The undevout philosopher is mad !”’ ; 
And these sentiments rise higher and 


i 
| ates, cnides, and governs the universe. 
| 


Who, indeed, can contemplate the | higher, as we advance in knowledge ; for 
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every step unfolds new discoveries, each 
more wonderful than the last. 

The ancients, looking upon what we 
call the Milky Way, fancied it to be traces 
of milk spilt in the sky, by a goddess who 
was nursing her baby! The other groups 
of stars served only to suggest fantastic 
images of animals; one a bull, one a 
lion, one a scorpion, &c. How have our 
ideas risen in dignity, as science has 
taught us that these are planets, like 
our own; or suns, centres of light to other 
worlds, like that which sheds its light on us! 

Thus it is that astronomy elevates us 
at every step of its progress, and seems 
to bring us nearer to the great First 


NEBULE—A PERSIAN 





Cause, as we become more familiar with I 


his 
‘The Milky Way, without the telescope, 


works. 


seems a diffused cloudy light ; yet with 
the telescope, we discover it to be a con- 
gregation of distinct stars, millions of 
miles from each other, and only seeming 
so near, from the measureless distance at 
which they lie from us. 

Beyond the stars, and invisible to the 
naked eye, are other cloudy tracts of 
light, which have the name of Nebula. 
These were supposed to be luminous un- 
organized matter, floating in space, and, 
perhaps, in process of being formed into 
worlds. But telescopes of very highly 
magnifying power have lately been made, 





and these resolve some of the nebule into 
distinct stars, and lead us to the conclusion | 
that all these patches of light are like the 


Milky Way, collections of worlds, which | goay old P. 


seem like sparkling dust rising from the | 


path of the Creator. 


a | 


| 


UNDER a good coat may be a bad man. | 


STORY. 


A Persian Story. 


New York, Oct. 17, 1848 
EAR Mr. Merry —I have been wish. 
ing, for a long time, to know yo 
personally ; but not having been erati. 
fied in this, 1 take the liberty of in. 


troducing myself by letter. 


I must, at the outset, explain why j 
I am so desirous of a better acquaintance, 
with you than I can enjoy by reading 
I trust it wil 
not prejudice you against me, that | ar 
I know well that I belony 
to aclass of persons usually characterize 
as sour and meddlesome. Now, thou 
allow this is sometimes just, I think it is 


t is 


your admirable magazine. 


an old maid ! 


I believe it is 
the want of something to love that makes 
old maids disagreeable, and the want o| 


not necessarily so. 


Of 


employment that renders them busy. 
bodies. 


So I determined, some year 
ago, when I gave up matrimonial cxpec- 
tations, to devote myself to my youn 
friends, believing that the heart neve: 
grows old that is in constant intercours 
with young life, and that it cannot grow 
cold in ministering to the genial sunshin 
of childhood. 

A fondness for the young, then, having 
become with me a sort of hobby, you maj 
easily imagine that your efforts in their 
behalf are peculiarly interesting ; an 
when I found, from the August number 


jof your magazine, that you had asso- 


ciated with you that apostle of youth, 
eter Parley, my enthusiasni 
was so much excited in behalf of Merry’s 


| Museum and Parley’s Playmate, that | 
determined to express it in a letter t 
yourself ! 
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But, Mr. Merry, you doubtless know | cousins,” should not appear quite so ver- 


hat we, old maids, are not much in the | 


habit of corresponding with your sex; 


dant. 


After this, they demanded a story of 


and, therefore, | was obliged to consider| me, and I racked my old brains for one, 


the propriety of what I was about. After | 


' 
1, month or two, however, | concluded 


that, besides entertaining them for an 


hour or two, should have thé merit of 


that my scruples were mere prudishness. | truth. I sueceeded so much beyond my 


| hope and trust, therefore, no one will 
be shocked at what I have here done. 

It is a part of my plan of life to have 
some of my young cousins always with 
me, and as they generally live at a dis- 
tance in the country, it is very entertain- 
ing to them to see, and me to show, all 
the wonderful things in New York city. 

I have now a little girl and boy with 
me, who came from Connecticut day be- 
fore yesterday. It is their first visit to 
the city; and yesterday morning they 
rose bright and early, all impatience to 
go out and see far-famed Broadway. 
Their disappointment was bitter, when | 
opened the shutters and showed the rain 
falling in buckets-full, and no promise of 
* Neddy” 
began, not very politely, to wish himself 
at home, where he could, at least, see the 
apples beaten off the trees; and Susy 
looked very pensive, as if she could have 
said something of the same kind. So I 
felt that I must set my wits at work, or 
my visitors would be seized with that 
worst of all maladies, * home-sickness.” 

As I had sent them “ The Museum” 
regularly, they had read the September 
number at home, and in expressing their 
admiration for the “ Billy Bump” letters, 
they were beguiled into forgetting the 
rain. ‘They remarked, that his name 
should have been “ Billy Blunder Bump,” 
and hoped that they, though “ country 


sunshine in any direction. 





expectations, that I send the story to you, 
and should you like it enough to give it 
to your readers, | shall be greatly pleased. 
I know it is “ like sending coals to New- 
castle ;” for you seem familiar with all 
the stories in history, and | dare say have 
heard this before; but it can do no harm 
to send it. 

I find that children are always pleased 
with Persian stories. There is some- 
thing about the “gardens of Gul,” and 
*Omon’s green waters,” and the Bul- 
bul’s song and the Peri, that pleases 
So I told them 
the following tale, which I read in a re- 


both ear and fancy. 
view not long ago. It is from the works 
of the Persian poet Sadi, who was 
born about the year 1175, and was en- 
dowed with a mind, not only highly poetic, 
but facetious, accurate, and keen. | ‘Thus 
runs the story : 

“One of the greatest peculiarities that 
old Sheik Sadi possessed, was, that he 
hated the Jews, and could never mect one 
without getting into a towering passion. 
Well, once upon a time, Sheik Sadi, 
making a voyage on board a ship, in 
company with twenty-nine passengers, (ur 
thirty, counting himself,) strange to say, 
just one half of these passengers were 
Mussulmans, and the other half Jews. By 
and by, a terrible black storm came on, 
such as had never been seen or heard of 


in those seas before. The ship pitched 
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this way and that, and tossed, and jumped, |ing, and asked the Jews whether the; 
until every body thought they were going | desired him to begin by a Jew or a Mus 
to the bottom of the sea. ‘They threw!sulman. ‘A Mussulman of course,’ 
overboard every thing they had, and fi-| was the reply. He then announced the 
nally, as the danger still increased, the | number chosen; and they all agreed that 
captain tol@ them that it was no use mak- every ninth man up to fifteen, should sub- 
ing «a long story of it; a part of the pas- ‘mit to his fate, for the salvation of the 
sengers must be thrown overboard, or the | rest. 
whole would certainly perish. You may “Sadi now disposed the company in 
imagine the horror and dismay of these | order for the counting. Every man was 
luxurious ‘Turks and money-worshipping | obliged to keep the place which had fallen 
Jews, at such an announcement. But|to him. Sadi proeceded to count one, 
there were no two ways about it. If the ‘two, three, up to nine, and it fell upona 
captain were obeyed, there was, at least, | Jew! He counted nine more, and again 
hope that a part might be saved; if not,|itwas a Jew. Nine more, another Jew; 
certain death for all was the alternative. | and then another, and another, till the fif- 
“The fat Mohammedans tried to coax | teen were selected, and all were Jews! 
the Jews to make heroes of themselves,|'There was no time for parley; the lot 


and show the force of their religion by | was cast; and plash, plash, plash, went 


jumping overboard. They offered them/the fifteen Israelites into the sea! The 


money, and then tried to overawe and | lightened craft now bore away, and all 
browbeat them into submission. But all} were saved. But how did crafty old 
was to no purpose. The Jews declared | Sadi manage this business? The secre 
that they would do any thing in the world |is contained in six Persian lines, which 
to please their highnesses, except just|Sadi communicated to his _ brethren. 
that little trifle asked of them; that was)|'These are rendered into English, as well 
out of the question. But the storm still|as possible, in the following epigram. 
raged, the danger still pressed, and at|You must remark that wherever any 
last, the terrible mode of ballot was de-| white object is named, it signifies a Mus- 
termined upon. | sulman ; wherever any black object, it 
* Old Sadi was chosen to conduct the |means a Jew. Now for the epigram: 

affair, of which life ‘or death was to be | Pe 

‘Put first four Turks, then five of Indian face 


Two Grecians, and one ugly Arab lone, — 


the result, and in which he was himself. 
involved. With admirable coolness, he | py ree 


days, one night, one day, and two 
signified to the professors of his religion nights, place, — 
to keep good courage, and not fear being! Two falcons, three crows, and a silver 
pitched to the sharks, while any Jewish | moon, — . 

. ~*~ Tw -bony, two of ivory, one more Jew, — 
flesh formed part or parcel of the cargo. | I'wo of « gions A tapathct ag | age See ’ 
ae a eoties ly Reject each ninth, and you'll kill Jews all 

e directed them to occupy, promptly, Roti * 
. o 
the places he would assign to them. He 


then selected number nine, for the count-| ** Neddy and Susy were all impatience 
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to try the puzzle. So I provided them | 
with black and white buttons, and after | 
studying the epigram a long time to find 
out which stood for white Mussulmans, 
and which for black Jews, and making 
a heap of mistakes, they placed them in 
the following order : 


> eegss OO 8000 8 O 88 OO Bass CO ss O08 





They then commenced counting, re- 
jecting every ninth button, fora Jew. Af. | 
ter fifteen rounds, that is, after they had 
gone round until fifteen were thrown out, 
they came to me, clapping their hands, 
and screaming, ** We have got it! we have 
got it!’’ and showed me the fifteen blacks 
thrown out, and all the whites remaining. 

To show my young friends the mathe- 
matical reason of all this, I put down in a 
line thirty white buttons. ‘Then I began 
to count from the first, and when I came | 
to the ninth, removed the white man and | 
put a black one in his place. Then | 
counted to the ninth again, displaced him 
for a black one, until I had removed nine 
white, and put in nine black, buttons. 
We then counted again, rejecting every 
ninth one, which we found to answer for 
the black Jews. There is no doubt that 
Sheik Sadi found out his plan for giving 
the Jews a cold bath, in this way. 
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possess any interest, either for yourself or 
readers, you have but to signify it to hear 
again from yours truly, 

Pecey Bersey. 


Oe 


Guilt Weighed by Conscience, 


ors yonder landlord, with the poor of 

his domain consigned to the squalid 

dens and famishing pittance of the 

Union House, lest they should eat up 
his rents, while he rolls in his carriage 
from the sumptuous dinner to the noisy 
Commons, — does he hear the voice ? or 
do the rattle of infinite wheels, and gay 
jokes, or the buzz of dull speeches, drown 
it? Does the merchant upon ‘change ? 
does the man of pleasure? does the 
courtier? does the statesman ? —or do 
they not all find the thunder of their 
several callings outroar the quiet monitor 
within ? 

O, were the guilt of men but weighed 
by their opportunities, were the heaviness 
or lightness of those things which silence 
the voice of conscience within them but 
judged, as well as their acts, who v ould 
not stand in the docket? And may it not 
be so hereafter ? May not the thief be 





Neddy and Susy concluded that wit 
was a very good thing, though they 


seemed to doubt whether the old Persian’s Heaven? And may he not answer, 


scheme was quite fair. They now said 
that they would like to solve more puz- 
zles, but by the time this was concluded, 
the morning was spent, and the raia over, 
and we all hastened, in great glee, to put 
on our things to go out for “ sight-seeing.” 
If you think their further adventures will 








asked, What was it made you neglect the 
lentenetel planted in your breast by 
| Want, ignorance, evil associates, injustice, 
| oppression ? And may not the rich neg- 
‘lecter of all duties be so questioned like- 
wise, and find nothing to reply but pleas- 
iure, ambition, avarice? ‘Then, with 
'Omniscience for a judge, how will the 


{more guilty tremble ? — James. 











HEN I was a boy, I used to go to 
church or meeting, even in winter, 
as a matter of course. It made no 

difference how cold the weather was 

—every body went to meeting. ‘There 

were no stoves in these good old Puritan 

days, such as make the’ meeting-houses 
now as warm as summer, and set half the 
people dozing, even in sermon time. The 
deacons and squires of the village, it is 
true, had foot-stoves and hot bricks, but 
we boys were left to rough it and tough 
it as well as we could. I used, sometimes, 
when my toes and fingers were aching as 
if in a thumb-screw or vice, to feel that 
the sermon was dreadfully long, and I was, 
under such circumstances, so very naughty 
as to think it was dull and prosy, also. 

However, my suffering in so good a cause 

was duly compensated, for when I got 

home, I could think over the comfort of 
the fireside, compared with the agony of 
being at church. 

These days have passed away, and 


GOING TO MEETING IN OLD TIMES. 


Going to Meeting in Old Times, 








churches and meeting-houses are now 
quite comfortable. Yet such a change 
was not effected without a struggle. | 
remember, that in my native village of 
R——-, when it was proposed to intro- 
duce stoves to warm the meeting-house, 
there was a great sensation. 

*“ What!” said Deacon Becket, when 
this invention was proposed in society's 
meeting, “* what would our Puritan fathers, 
who braved the perils of the sea and the 
dangers of a howling wilderness — what 
would they say if they could rise from 
their graves, and witness what we do this 
day ? Would they not say, We got along 
very well without stoves ; let our descend- 
ants walk in the footsteps of their fathers, 
and be safe. Beware of novelties. The 
devil always comes to seduce mankind in 
what are called ‘improvements.’ And 
what is the argument for stoves? Why, 
it is said they are comfortable. But do 
we go to church to be comfortable? Nay, 
my friends, we go to mourn for our sips, 














and humble ourselves before God; and 
the more uncomfortable we are, the more 
acceptable is our worship.” 

Various other eloquent speeches were 
made on both sides, and the meeting was 
finally adjourned. Other meetings were 
held, and the whole village was agitated 
with the discussion. ‘The society was 
finally divided into two parties — the stove 
party and the anti-stove party. ‘The ques- 
tion ran into politics ; each side nominated 
a list of candidates for president, governor, 
congressmen, and members of the general 
court. Each side passed resolves, begin- 
ning with six or seven whereases, and con- 
cluding as follows: “ And as this is a 
question of vital importance to the present 
and future generations, we hereby resolve, 
that in imitation of other great parties, we 
will cast our votes only in favor of such 
candidates as we have good reason to be- 
lieve, agree with us in this all-important 
and absorbing principle.” 

The agitation continued for at least six 
weeks, and all R was rent like a 
forest in a whirlwind. Old friendships 
were severed, families divided, neighbors 
at loggerheads, cousins at cross-purposes, 
and some of the women actually got to 
pulling caps! But, at last, the stove party 
prevailed, and the question seemed on the 
point of being settled. A vote was passed 
to have stoves; and they were actually 
put up in the meeting-house. The anti- 
stovers did not, however, wholly de- 
spair. ‘They raised the banner of repeal, 
and determined still to carry on the war. 

It was in this state of the case, (the 
very first Sunday after the stoves had 
been put up), that the pious people of 
R went, in goodly numbers, to meet- 
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ing. ‘There was a rather fuller turn-out 
than usual, for the stovers wanted to enjoy 
their triumph, and the anti-stovers wished 
to look defiance in the eyes of their an- 
tagonists. Perhaps, too, as it was a mild 
day, more persons than usual felt it to be 
good to go up to the temple to worship. 
Now in the village of R there was 
a woman named Tabitha, and she was 
the wife of Deacon Becket, whom we 
have already mentioned. Like a good 
wife, she sympathized with her husband, 
and was a zealous anti-stover. Well, on 





the occasion we are noticing, ‘Tabitha 
went to church, and casting her eyes 
around, saw two black things with long 
pipes poking their noses out at the sides 
of the church. ‘“ And these,” said she to 
herself, ‘* are Gog and Magog come into 
the sanctuary to work out our calamity ?” 
and, at the same time, she began to have 
a strong sense of suffocation. She got 
to her pew and sat down; but she grew 
worse and worse. In vain did she nibble 
some dry funnel weed ; and, in vain did 
she eat two peppermint lozenges ; in vain- 
did she apply Mrs. Swooney’s smelling- 
bottle, kindly handed over for her relief. 
* What shall I do, what shall I do?” said 
she, in a stifled voice. ‘“ What is the 
matter?” said Mrs. Swooney, in a whis- 
per that went through the assembly. “O, 
I’m faint, ’'m faint!” said Tabitha, and 
with this she fell into her husband’s arms. 

The lady was carried out, amid a rustle 
and a shove, that showed the deep emo- 
tion of the sympathizing audience. She 
was taken to a neighboring house, fanned, 
and sprinkled with cold water. By de- 
grees she revived; and Mrs. Swooney 
said, ‘* What is the matter dear?” “O” 
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said "Tabitha, “I?m suffocated with them | closes the history of the memorable strug 


are stoves.” ‘ Don’t mind it dear,” said | gle, which, for the time, was deemed to 
her friend, *“*don’t mind it, there aint! involve the happiness of unborn millions, 


hy? oe 
any fire in ‘em. | 


“No fire in °em?” said Tabitha, rising 





« 


from her couch, ‘no fire in the stoves ? | 
Why not?” 

“ Why, it was a warm day, and it was | 
not thought necessary.” Upon this in-| 
formation, the deacon’s lady rose dec- | 
orously, and, with a perpendicular ite, | 
went to the meeting-house. She said no 


more about the stoves; and this incident 


a 


ee 


Origin of the Red Rose. 


As erst in Eden's blissful bowers, 

Young Eve surveyed her countless flowers 
An opening rose of purest white, 

She marked, with eye that beamed delight 
Its leaves she kissed, and straight it drew 
From beauty’s lip, the vermeil hue. 


Carey. 





The Flowers are Gone. 


Wuere are the pretty flowers — 
Where, O where ? 

Where are the leafy bowers, 
Where, O where? 


Dead are the pretty flowers — 
There, O there! 
Sleep all the leafy bowers, 





There, O there! 


Where are the pretty birds — 
Where, O where ? 

Singing soft, silver words, 
Where, O where? 


Gone are the pretty birds — 
Far, far away ! 

Gone with their singing words, 
All, all away! 


ly 





THE SPHYNX. 


The Sphynx. 


HE people of olden times seem to have 
had a taste for hard names, as well 
as queer monsters. An example of 

this is furnished in the case of the 
creature named above. 
The Egyptian Sphynx seems to have 
been a sober, quiet body enough, if we 
may take his character from his portraits. 


The picture above is copied from a huge | 
monument on the bank of the Nile, near 


It is about 
one hundred and fifty feet long and sixty- 
three high. 


the great pyramid of Ghizeh. 


The enormous body is of a 
single rock, but the legs, which are thrown 
out fifty feet in front, are of masonry. 
This image has a human head, dressed 
as if with a wig: 


> 


the body resembles that 
of a lion. It has a recumbent posture, 
and a general air of repose. There isa 
Sphynx of red granite, twenty-two feet 
long, in the museum of the Louvre, at 
Paris. The form and position of this are 


nearly the same as the preceding. 





‘ing and very cruel. 


and left behind them, we cannot easily 
tell. 
sadly puzzled with them. 


The wise antiquarics have been 
All Lean say 
about them is, that if they had only had 
some Robert Merry’s Museum and Par- 
ley’s Playmate in those days, we should, 
doubtless, have been duly apprized of th: 
history of these things. 
The Greek Sphynx was of a diffe 


icharacter fromn that of the Egyptian. Ti 
‘appears to have been, at once, very know- 


His parents wer 


‘two people, named ‘Typhon and Echidna. 
| Typhon was a giant, and, probably, he had 
|been very naughty, and, therefore, was 
| punished by having such a horrid child. 
|According to the ancient accounts, thi: 
fellow was as big as Park Street chureh 
'steeple. He had a human head and voice: 

| He had the breasts of 2 woman, the wing« 


| ‘ . 
lof a bird, the body of a dog, the claws 


of a lion, and the tail of a serpent! What 


‘a frightful creature it must have been! 
What these strange people, who lived | And what a pity it is Mr. Kimball can’t 
three or four thousand years ago, meant | catch one and put it inthe Boston Museum. 


by these monuments, which they executed |What sport we should have if we could 







































































































































































ret a Sphynx and Sea-serpent together! 
Such an exhibition would beat Gen. Tom 
‘Thumb, and the learned Canary Birds, and 
the Anaconda, and Bayne’s Panorama, 
and the Balloon, and every thing else. 

Really, Mr. Kimball, this is worth think- 
ing of; and, in order to stimulate your 
exertions, which seem to be always as 
successful as they are untiring, we will 
tell the story of a Grecian Sphynx. 

Well, most learned reader, of course 
you know that in the days of the Sphynx, 
there were supposed to be gods and god- 
desses all about, in the mountains and val- 
leys, and by-places, up in the air and down 
in the bowels of the earth. Jupiter, the 
chief of the gods, had a handsome wife 
sut, sad to say, she was bad 
tempered, and, instead of behaving like a 


named Juno. 


rood goddess, she acted like a naughty 
woman. 

Well, there was a great city in the 
worth of Greece, called Thebes. Juno, 
for some reason or other, had a grudge 
against the people of this place, and so 
she sent the Sphynx into the neighbor- 
hood, to frighten and distress them. No 
wonder they were in great terror when 
they saw him jumping and crawling 
along. I suppose he went, at least, a 
a hundred feet at a leap. And then how 
dreadful it must have been to hear his 
voice! No doubt that when he whis- 
pered, it sounded like a locomotive whis- 
tle, when the train is in a great hurry and 
ihere are cows on the track. 

I believe the Sphynx did’nt come into 
the city ; he stayed out in the forests near 
by, and, when any people came that way, 
he rushed upon them and told them conun- 
drums or riddles, and said he would eat 
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them up if they did not guess them im- 
mediately. Now, some of the conundrums 
were as hard to guess as those sent to 
Merry’s Museum; and the people, being 
half crazy with terror, could not gues: 
them, of course; and, accordingly, tl: 
horrid monster devoured them. 

All this made a great stir in Thebes. 
They had no newspapers, nor had they 
lightning telegraphs in those times, for 
you must remember that this was at least 
3000 years ago. But still, the story went 
from house to house and from village 
to village, and all the country round 
about was in a state of panic. People 
went from place to place, their eyes star- 
ing and their faces filled with horror, tell- 
ing the very last news of the Sphynx. 
*“Q! and don’t you think,” says one, 
“that he’s eaten up my grandmother!” 
and * Q, dear,” says another, ‘he’s de- 
voured my uncle, and my aunt, and ali 
my cousins!” And so it was, day and 
night, the people of Thebes were in dread- 
ful distress, and all because of this hand- 
some goddess Juno, and the Sphynx, who 
was in her employ. 

But things grew worse rather than bet- 
ter; for, at last, the wicked Sphynx put 
out a very difficult riddle, and threatened 
to eat up ever so many people if some of 
the Thebans did not guess it. The riddle 
was as follows : — What is the animal that 
walks on four legs in the morning, two 
legs at noon, and three legs at night? 

This was a puzzle, indeed; but many per- 
sons tried very hard to guess it. They did 
this the more earnestly, for an oracle had 
told the people, that if they guessed one of 
his riddles, the Sphynx would kill himself. 
At last, a shrewd man, named U&dipus, 
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gave the true answer, which was as fol-; crawled upon a high rock, and, jumping 


lows: Man ts the animal; for, in the upon the rocks in the sea below, he was 


morning of life, or as a child, he creeps,| dashed in pieces. Creon, king of Thebes, 
and so goes on four legs; at noon, or in| was so delighted with ( Edipus, that he gave 


manhood, he walks erect, and goes on'| his handsome sister, Jocasta, to him for 


two; at evening, or in old age, he takes a wife, and promised him his crown after 


a cane, and thus wall:s on three! his death. ‘Che people, no doubt, had a 
The wicked Sphynx no sooner found} good time at the wedding; but the par- 


that his riddle was solved, than he} ticulars have not reached us. 





Sardanapalus. 


HIs is the name of the last king of | danced and performed on musical instru- 
Assyria, the first great empire of | ments with them. 
which history gives us an account.!| Now Arbaces, the governor of Media, 
It appears that he was a rich and | one of his provinces, came to see the king 
powerful sovereign, living in the splendid | on business of importance. It 
city of Nineveh. Here he had a great/ difficult to get admittance; and when 
palace, and he spent his time surrounded | Arbaces was brought to Sardanapalus, hv 
by the most beautiful women he could| was shocked and disgusted to see th 
collect from all parts of his empire. | moni uch so degraded as to appear lik 
He became so effeminate, that he dis-| woman. 


was very 


and declared to hy 
Accordingly, he dressed himself like a| friends he would no longer obey a king 
woman, and amused himself with female |so weak and worthless. A conspiracy, 


pursuits. He feasted with his women, and | was therefore formed, and, after 


liked the society and pursuits of men. He went away 


sever: 
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battles, Sardanapalus was defeated, and | 
This 


was a city with very high walls; and he 


opliged to take refuge in Nineveh. 


was able, for two years, to resist the ene- 
But, at | 
last, Sardanapalus, seeing that the place 
fall the of the | 
enemy, collected all his treasures and all 


my who besieged the capital. 


vould soon into hands 


, ° ° ° | 
his women in his palace, and, placing 
himself with the rest, caused the whole 
Thus 


he perished, leaving his name to future 


ty be set on fire and consumed. 


scorn and contempt, six hundred and six 
years before Christ. 


Be sure your Sin will find 
you out, 


rk. Donner, afterwards the celebrated 


dean of St. Paul’s, when he took pos- 





session of the first living to which he | 
was inducted, walked into the yard | 
of the church where he was to officiate. | 
It happened that as he sauntered along, | 
the sexton was digging a grave, and the | 
doctor stood for a moment to observe his | 


operations. 


As the man was at work, he threw up | 


a skull, which, in some,way or other, en- | 
While he 


examined it, he perceived a headless nail, | 


gaged the doctor’s attention. 


which perforated the temple, and which | 
convinced him that some dreadful deed | 
had been perpetrated. Taking up the 
skull, he demanded of the grave-digger 


to whom it belonced. 


said that he knew very well, —that it be- | 

. | 
longed toa man who was accustomed to 
excess in the use of liquor, and who, one 


The man instantly | 


YOUR SIN WILL FIND YOU OUT—TEST OF HONESTY. 


night, having been guilty of his usual in- 
temperance, had been found dead in his 
bed in the morning. 


Dr. Donne then asked, ** Had he a 


” 


? The answer was in the aflirma- 
“What character 


sexton said, * A very good one, only 


wile 


tive. does she be ar tg 


The 


she was reflected upon for marrying im- 


mediately after the death of her hus- 
band.” 

This was enough for the doctor, who, 
upon the pretence of visiting all his par- 
ishioners, soon called upon the woman in 
question ; and, in the course of conversa- 
tion, he inquired of what sickness her 
husband died. 
the same account as the sexton had given 
before. 
skull, and, pointing to the place, sai 
The 
unhappy criminal was struck with horror 


She gave him precis: ly 


But the doctor produced the 
| 
a, 


** Woman, do you know this nail?” 


at the demand and the sight, and instantly 
owned that she had been the perpetrator 
of the deed, which had hurried her hnus- 
band, in a state of intoxication, into the 
eternal world. — Selecied. 


ee 


Curious Test of Honesty. 
New ENGLAND sea captain, who vis- 
ited * India beyond the Ganges,” was 
boarded by a Malay merchant, a man 
of considerable property, and asked 
if he had any tracts he could part with. 
The American, at a loss how to account 
for such a singular request from such a 
man, inquired, * What do you want of 
You of 
them.” “ ‘True, but I have a use for them, 
Whenever 


tracts ? cannot read a word 


nevertheless. one of your 
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sountrvmen, or an Englishman, calls on | 
co \ 


me to trade, | put a tract in his way, and 
watch him. If he reads it soberly, and 
with interest, [ infer that he will not cheat 
me; if he throws it aside with contempt, 
ya profane oath, | have no more to do 
with him ; | cannot trust him.” 


Eloquence. 


REAT is the power of eloquence ; int 


turned to it again with tears. — S/erne. 


never is it so great as when it pleads 


along with nature, and the c ilprit is 


a child strayed from his duty, and re- 


ep 


Merry’s Monthly Chat with his Friends. 


E have space for only a few of the 
letters which have been addressed 
The follow- 


ing are, of course, welcome. 


to us the last month. 


Alabama, Sept. 22, 1848. 
Mr. Merry: 


Dear Sir, — 


I know you are always glad to hear from | 


your little readers; so I will tell you of one a 
a long way off, in the piny woods of Ala- 
bama. 

She received the first number of the Muse- 
um as a new year’s present, and says it is 
It has 
been rather irregular lately, and she has been 


like having a present every month. 


much troubled lest it was lost. But, now it 
is published in Boston, we hope there will be 
no delay. It is foolish, perhaps, but any thing 
seems more sure when it is published in Yan- 


kee land. 


I will tell you of the place where this blue- | 


eyed reader lives. 


tlement, half a mile from the Chatahoochee | 


River, which separates Alabama from Georgia. 
This is an Indian name, and means Rocky 


River ; and it is well named, for, above Colum. | 


bus, the bed of the river is a perfect mass of 
rocks, over which the water rushes and tum- 
bles at a great rate; and after one of the 


heavy rains, common in that country, it boils | 


and bubbles like an immense quantity of din- 
ner-pots,in full operation, The river is nar- 
row in its whole length, and shallow, so that 


It is in a piny woods set- | 


|it is only navigated by steamboats; very fine 
ones they are, too. 

The woods between the house and river 
are mostly pine, with many flowering trees, 
such as Red-bud, Acacia, Dogwood, etc. 
The last looks as if covered with snow, the 
Then 


there are violets, and phlox, the wood anemo. 


blossoms are so many and so white. 





ine, and other flowers, which can be found al- 
| most any day in winter. 

I could tell you some funny stories about 
ithe darkies, who are firm believers in witches 
and such things. One looked rather foolish, 


I told 


sights.”” But my letter is getting too long. 


when him “only rogues saw such 
I believe you are kind enough to publish it, 
and give the blue eyes the pleasure of guess- 
though raised out 


A 


ing (she is half yankee, 


south) who wrote it. READER, 


Boston, Oct. 10, 1848. 
Mr. Merry: 

I am very glad, after reading the three 
numbers of “ Merry’s Museum and Parley’s 
| Playmate,”’ to find that it seems to unite the 
merits of Merry and Parley, without any of 
the faults of the “ London Playmate,’’ pub- 


lished Nichols. I 
think the London Playmate was not only un- 


by Messrs. Crosby and 
interesting, but it appears to me that there 
| were things in it positively bad. I had made 
up my mind not to take your work, fearing 
that it was to be an imitation of the London 
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was mistaken. Your work meets my cordial 
approbation, and I wish you abundant success. 
I am yours respectfully, 
A Parenr. 


Mr. Epiror: 

As you seem to receive with pleasure the 
communications of your young correspond- 
ents, | send you the following puzzle, for the 
next number of the Museum, if you think it 
worthy of insertion. 

PUZZLE. 

I am composed of twenty-four letters. 

My 12, 17, 3, 4, 18, 6, 7, 22, is a name of a 
boy. 

My 19, 20, 21, 18, 12, 24, is the name of the 
greatest Roman general. 

My 3, 17, 16, is a dangerous plaything. 

My 20, 16, 3, 21, 24, is a passion. 

My 8, 17, 16, is the light of the world. 

My 22, 11, 15, 24, 5, shine in the night. 

My 13, 21, 3, 21, 6,1, 11, 14, 9, 16, desig- 
nates the growth of plants. 

My 3, 21, 16, 21, 24, 23, 6, 14, 9, 16, is 
the line of descent. 

My 13, 12, 16, 10, 9, J, 24, 14, 21, 24, is the 
bearer of tidings. 

My 19, 12, 16, 6, 9, 16, is a Chinese city. 

My 16, 21, 24, 9, was a most cruel emperor. 

My 16, 21, 13, 21, 24, 18, is a city in 
France. 

My 1, 4, 3, 7, 18, 11, is one of the months. 

My 3, 9, 24, 3, 21, 9, 4, 8, is an adjective. 

My whole is the name of a distinguished 
Roman emperor. . 

From one of your constant readers, 

E. B. C. 

Salem, Mass., Sept. 21, 1848. 


Saco, Sept. 1848. 
Mr. Merry: 


[ am asubscriber, and have written you one 
letter before. I have two sisters, who take as 
much pleasure in reading your Museum as 
myself. I send youa puzzle, (which you will 
much oblige me by inserting,) and also the 





MERRY’S MONTHLY CHAT WITH HIS FRIENDS 


Playmate ; but I am gratified to find that I| answer to Temple E.'s. It is, General Zach 












ary Taylor. 
PUZZLE. 

I am composed of eighteen letters. 

My 4, 9, 2, is a kind of grain. 

My 1, 8, 5, is a dried vegetable. 

My 15, 8, 5, is what a minstrel, sings. 

My 12, 13, 1, 2, 13, is a decomposed sub. 
stance. 

My 6, 8, 17, 16, 4, 5, is the name of a bird 

My 14, 2, 17, is a domestic fowl. 

My 8, 13, 1, is the name of a tree. 

My 13, 1, 8, 18, is the name of a fish. 

My 6, 16, 4, is the name of a vehicle. 

My 15, 8, 3,18, is what abounds every 
where. 

My 14, 8, 3, 18, is a member. 

My 6, 15, 12, 4, 3, is a name. 

My 11, 10, 7, 15, 9, is what many children 
are fond of. 

My 6, 8, 13, 1, is what merchants trade for 

My 5, 2, 13, is an answer sometimes given 
to questions. 

My whole is the name and residence of 
a very distinguished citizen of the United 
States. Your friend, 

G. H. 


Roxbury, Oct. 7, 1848. 
Messrs. Merry anp Parvey: 

I had just subscribed for the Museum and 
Playmate, and, having read it, went to tell 
some of the stories to my playmates. But | 
found they had all subscribed for it, and could 
tell the stories as well as myself. So now we 
get together and talk it all over, and enjoy it 
very much. Every body in Roxbury, I be- 
lieve, takes the Museum. We like Billy 
Bump exceedingly, in spite of his queer spell- 
ing, and hope you will continue his letters 
What a strange place Sundown must be — full 
of panthers, and wild turkeys, and Indians, 
and foxes. It is very interesting to hear 
about it. I hope we shall get the whole story 
of old Bottle-Nose. And now, good-by, 


and believe me truly yours, 
Jacozs A——. 


December, 


1s December, the last of the twelve 

months, and with it come snow 

and frost, and their attendant train 

of bustling winds, dark clouds, and 
dreary landscapes. This is WINTER, cold, 
stern, and merciless. 





Yet, in spite of the general gloom which 
pervades the whole aspect of nature, the’ 
cheerful mind can find beauties even in| 
the scenes which are presented to the 
eye. Read the following lines, and see 

VOL. XVI. 11 


what pleasing pictures the poet discov- 
ers at this season of the year. 
*’Tis winter — yet there is no sound 

Along the air 

Of winds upon the battle- ground ; 

But, gently, there 

The snow is falling, all around — 

How fair — how fair ! 


“The jocund fields would masquerade : 
Fantastic scene ! 
Tree, shrub, and lawn, and lonely glade 
Have cast their green, 









And joined the revel, all arrayed, 


So white and clean. 


that hold the bars, 


\ For ul of their wintry wars, 
f And age sedate, 
* Hish capped and plumed like white hussars, 
ue Stand there in state. 
wr4 
‘i’ ‘The drifts are hanging by the sill, 
. 4 ‘Lhe eaves, the door; 
‘The haystack has become a hill; 
All covered o’er, 
The wagon for the mill 
i ‘The eve before.” 
lt is very pleasant to have a faney like | 
the poet who wrote these lines; and it is 
ill pleasanter to have a cheerful heart, | 
which can find beauties and pleasures 
even amid the cares, and clouds, and tem- 
pests of life. 
en 
ry ) 
The Peaches. 
PEASANT, returning from the city, 
brought home with him five peaches, 
IA the most beautiful ones he could find. 
7 | +®@ It was the first time his children had 
iy ever seen this fruit. They therefore ad- 
i inired them, and were delighted with their 
t red cheeks and delicate down. The 
. futher then divided then? among his four 
children, reserving one for their mother. 
At evening, before they went into their 
by -lecping-room, their father asked them, 
aya 2 * Well, how have the peaches tasted ?” 
yi “ Deliciously, dear father,” said the 


eldest. ‘They are fine fruit, so juicy 


i! and sweet. 
{ 


stone, and | will plant it and rear a tree.” 


I have carefully kept the 


“Good,” replied the father; “ that is 


16:2 DECEMBER — 'THE PEACHES — WIT. 


j 


acting prudently, and caring for the future 
as becomes a farmer.” 


“T ate mine up at once, and threw 


away the stone,” said the youngest; ‘and 
‘mother gave me half of hers.” 

“Well,” said the father, “you have 
not acted very wisely, but still naturally, 
and like a child. Wisdom will come by- 
/and-by.” 
| The second son then said, “I picked 
| up the stone which little brother threw 
‘away, and cracked it. ‘There was a 
‘kernel in it just like a nut. But I sold 
‘my peach, and received for it money 
‘enough to buy twelve when I go to the 
city.” 

The father shook his head, and said, 
“It was wisely done, indeed, but it was 
/not natural nor childlike. I think you 
}are destined to be a merchant.” 
| “And you, Edmund?” asked the 
|father. Edmund answered frankly and 
|carelessly, ‘*I carried my peach to our 
|neighbor’s son, the sick George, who is 
ill of fever. Ile refused to take it. Then 
‘I laid it upon his bed, and came home.” 
| * Well,” said the father, ‘and who 
has made the best use of his peach?” 
| ‘Then all three cried out, “ Brother 
Edmund!” 
| But Edmund was silent, and his mother 
embraced him with tears in her eyes. 
———— 

Wirt. 

Four Courts, Dublin, with his wig so 


A barrister entered one of the 





much awry as to cause a general titter. 

Seeing Curran smile, he said, ** Do you 
+ de te 

see any thing ridiculous in my wig’ 

“No,” replied Curran, “nothing but 

| a 

your head, 





ul» 





THE INSURRECTION OF JUNE, AT PARIS. 


) 


s e . | . dD. . ‘ 
Ou OG: JUNC, ab aris, 
N a former number, we gave some ac-;come forward, although not without some 
count of the famous revolution in| fear and trembling. I have been here 
France, last February. The follow-| during the convulsions of February and 


ing, from a youthful friend of ours,|June. The former, however, has long 


gives an account of a terrible insurrection jsnce gone by, but the latter is still a topic 


at Paris, in June last. ‘interesting to all. I have matter enough 


| 


to make a good letter; if I fail to do so, 
“Panis, July Ist, 1848. |] shall know it by not seeing it honored 
‘My pear Mr. Merry: I have long j with a place in the * Museum.’ 
desired to write to you, but have never; “It was evident to every one in Paris 
had a favorable opportunity ; and beside | before this last outbreak, that a crash, 
that, I am aware how many correspond-| smaller or greater, was to be expected ; 
ents you have, and I feared to add myself | and sure enough it came. On the evening 
to your list. I was, however, encouraged | of June 22d, a report was circulated that 
by some remarks made, not long ago, in| there was fighting going on near the 
your interesting periodical, and I now' Panthéon, which is over on the southern 
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side of the River Seine. Since February, | saw a dead officer met by his poor wife, 
so many absurd reports have been spread, | and never did I witness such grief. Ah, 
that no one in our part of the city (the | how thankful should those be who lost no 
vicinity of the Madeleine) believed it.| friends in this struggle ! 
The next morning, however, the papers| “The national guards and the gard 
of the day confirmed it, adding that mat-} modile suffered a great loss; the insur- 
ters were beginning to look serious. ‘This| gents, having a grudge against them, 
time the trouble arose from no political) and directing their fire principally upon 
causes. Poland or Napoleon had nothing | them. They had expected the latter 
to do with it. ‘The wages of the work-| would side with them, and great was their 
men in the national workshops had bedi rage, when the gallant little fellows rushed 
reduced, much against the will of those | to attack them, singing, ‘ Mourir pour la 
employed in them. It began with a strike, | Patrie !? (to die for one’s country.) At 
as a pretext, and was carried on with) the first shot a great number fell, and 
determination, others were picked off from the surround- 
‘It was evident that every thing had| ing windows, and furniture was thrown 
been arranged for some time, and was su-| upon their heads; but even then their 
perintended by some strong-minded person. | courage did not fail them, and they rushed 
Barricades sprang up, like magic, during| on again to be shot down as before. 
the night, and were so built, one behind} ‘ Although the noise, during the day, 
the other, that as fast as one was demol-| was great, at night one could sleep as 
ished, another seemed to rise in its place.| well as before. All the fighting was in 
In the Faubourg St. Antoine, which is| the daytime, the combatants resting from 
the quarter inhabited by the workmen, | their fatigues after dark. At four o’clock, 
they were built up even higher than the | however, on the morning of the 24th, the 
first story. ‘The gates of the house in| firing recommenced, and continued during 
which we lived were shut, and we were|the whole day. At two o’clock we were 
retained prisoners. We were at a dis-| put under martial law, General Cavaignac 
tance from the scene of action, but the| having now the rule of every thing. | 
booming of the cannon reached us even| had a fine opportunity of seeing him as 
there. We were allowed, however, to| he rode by. He is, I should think, a man 
stand inside and look through the iron bars| of about forty-five, with a most deter- 
of the gate, and could see all that passed | mined glance, though he did not strike 
in the street, though it was generally, in} me as particularly fine looking. 
our part of the city, pretty quiet. | was | “We had to-day a great many pair of 
pleased to see the arrival of some troops) sheets, sent by the government to be made 
from the suburbs; and, although I had | into lint, and we worked hard, remem- 
felt no fear, still, now I felt even safer .| bering the noble fellows who fell and 
| saw several poor soldiers borne by, dead| were still falling in our defence, and 
and dying, some going to their long home | thankful that we could do the smallest 
and others to their sorrowing friends. 1) thing to comfort or aid them. All the 














THE INSURRECTION 


¢ . . , 
stores around the scene of action were 


turned into temporary hospitals, and, as 
soon as opened, were filled with the 
wounded. 

* 'l'o-day, every one who went out was 
searched, so afraid were they of ammu- 


uition being carried to the insurgents. 


OF JUNE, AT PARIS. 


be Beside, | did not like to be 


stopped, at every hundred yards, to have 


seen. 


my pocket turned inside out, and my 
'bonnet shaken, to see if any cartridges 


fell from it. The republican guard suf- 
fered much to-day. They were advancing 


‘to join the insurgents, who, thinking they 


Cartridges were found in women’s pock-| were coming forward to the attack, fired 
ets, in their bonnets, in their hair, and in 
One 


man was arrested with a false hump upon 


at them, and a number fell. Crime brings 


their sleeves — even in their shoes. its own punishment. 
“] have been exceedingly fortunat 


his back, filled with powder! A wounded} in seeing the principal personages. — | 


man was borne on a mattress, stuffed with | saw Louis Blane arrested to-day in front 
cartridges; milkpans, full of powder,|of our gate; but, on showing his repre- 
loaves of bread cut hollow, and many sentative’s scarf, he was permitted to 


other contrivances of the kind, were dis-| pass. I was astonished at seeing such 


covered by the vigilant soldiers. |a young man, when | remembered how 
A fa- 
this day, but was soon driven, by the sad-| mous little garde mobile, decorated with 
ness of the scene, without. 


“| ventured to the gate once or twice | much disturbance he had made. 


Nothing but; General Cavaignac’s cross, was borne by 
dead and wounded to be seen. 


|our gate in triumph; be was 
‘“‘] wished, this morning, (25th,) to see | his old father. 
what was going on, and ventured out. | 


going to see 
“ The soldiers that he met shook him by 
We found no difficulty, at first, as it was) the hand and kissed him, until the brave 
very early ; but as we returned, we were | little fellow burst into tears, ‘The night 
stopped, and asked where we were going. | of the 25th, no one was allowed to go 
We told the guard, and were allowed to| out, and, all night, at every minute by 
pass, until we came to an encampment} the clock, was heard the ery, ‘Sentinelle, 
of about twenty soldiers, who had drawn | prenez garde da vous!’ (Sentinels, be 
a rope across the boulevard. There|upon your guard!) the accent on the 
were no persons out but ourselves, and [| last syllable being very strong. On ac- 
began to feel somewhat afraid. However,| count of the small number of troops in 


Paris at the breaking out of the revolt, 


we were but a very short distance a 9 
home, and they permitted us to pass, As 


ithe national guard, unaccustomed to fight- 
we reached the gate, I looked back, and ing, suffered much ; but now the quantities 
saw that we had an escort of three armed | of troops forming in every direction, had 
national guards. ‘They saw us safely in, | relieved them, and they kept guard ove1 
and then told us on no account to stir out|the prisoners, of which there were, and 
again; which, by the by, I had not the| still are, a number confined in an under- 
slightest desire to do, as the shops were | ground passage of the Tuileries gardens. 


all shut, and nothing but soldiers were to| ‘* We were allowed this evening to walk 
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in front of the gate, for the space of | gates, Porte St. Denis and Porte St. Mar- 
twenty or thirty yards. ‘This, however, | tin, are a good many marks of cannon- 
was looked upon as a great privilege.| balls. Farther up, a long way, is one 
The guards were all the gentlemen of | wall of a house left standing, and on the 
the house in which we lived, and, as we | fifth story is a mantel-piece with a clock 
knew them, we staid out some few mo- | upon it, a brush, a shovel, and a pair of 
inents longer than we should have done | tongs hanging at the side; also twa small 


otherwise. We saw several companies 
of soldiers come down from the scene of 
action, with their wounded and dead borne 


along behind them. There were some 





walking with their heads and arms bound 
up. We had seen them pass up in the | 


morning, and could see that their numbers | 
were greatly reduced. | 

“To-day, the archbishop of Paris fell | 
a victim to his love for his people and 
for his country. Yesterday the fighting | 
had ceased, and we were to-day (27th) | 
again permitted to go out, and the cireu- | 
lation was not impeded, except in those | 
parts of the city where there were prison- 
ers confined. 

“The boulevards presented a strange 
appearance. Nearly a mile was occupied 
with encampments. ‘The sidewalks were 
covered with the poor weary soldiers, 
asleep, with a little straw for bedding, 
and their knapsacks for pillows. ‘Their 
horses were near them, feeding, and their 
guns were stacked and guarded. ‘The 
hot sun beat down upon them, and then 
again it rained a little; but they slept 
through it all, showing to what hardships 
one may become accustomed. 

“1 was struck with the few shop win- 
dows that were open. Every where one 
saw mourning articles, and I fear that 
these stores had a great many customers. 

“The damage done to some buildings | 
was very great, and in the two famous| 


| 





pictures and a looking-glass! ‘The win- 
dows of all the houses round are dashed 
in, or else there is a small hole through 
each pane, made by bullets. 

“Some people think that this cannot 
end here; but if Cavaignac holds firm, the 
insurgents can do nothing. Their num- 


| bers are very much reduced, and I doubt 


if they desire a repetition of the four days 
of June. We are still in a state of siege 
here, as prisoners can be punished by 
martial law, and General Cavaignac has 
great power. If there be another attempt 
at rising, it will be because of the eager- 
ness of the leaders of the malcontents, 
and because they have well paid their 
workmen, in the double sense of the term. 
“If, Mr. Merry, this letter pleases you, 
I shall have the pleasure of writing to 
you again. MeEeMA.” 


a 


Beautiful Epitaph. 


ne Hingham Patriot says the follow- 

ing inscription may be seen on a 

gravestone of white marble, in the 

cemetery in that town. The only 
words are these :— 


“OUR MOTHER 
PELL ASLEEP 
November 12, 1840, 
. 61. 
When will the morning come?” 








INTERESTING 


STORY OF 


A DOG. 


Interesting Story of a Dog. 


N Saturday night, (September, 1840,) 
a man residing in East Market Street 
found, in that part of the city called 
Moore’s Survey, a child six or eight 
years of age, sitting on the road, crying 
bitterly. ‘The child was attended by a 
Newfoundland dog, which attempted to 
pacify its companion by lying beside him 
and licking his face. ‘The man took the 
child in his arms, and brought him to the 
engine-house, thinking that the parents 
would be more likely to hear of their 
child there than any other place. The 
dog followed quietly, and upon Mr. Ryk- 
man, whose humanity is well known, 
making a bed for the child, the dog testi- 
fied its delight by jumping about the room 
and licking the host and child alternately. 
The boy being comfortably bedded for the 
night, the dog took his post beside him, 
and could not be coaxed from the spot. 
During the night, Mr. Rykman had 
occasion to go into the room; but the mo- 
ment he crossed the threshold, the dog, 
which was so docile when he left, became 
furiously enraged, and actually drove him 
out of the room. Neither coaxing nor 
scolding had the slightest effect upon the 


faithful animal; he had taken the child 
|under his protection, and appeared deter- 


mined to perform his duty. Early in the 


morning, another of the family, who was 
not aware that they had visitors, went into 
the room, but had hardly placed a foot 
‘inside when he was furiously attacked by 


the dog, and compelled to decamp. Be- 


| fore doing so, however, he seized a chair 


to defend himself, and broke it to pieces 
over the dog, without producing any other 
effect than rendering it more savage and 
determined than before. 

Finding it impossible either to get into 
his room or coax the dog out of it, or 
awaken the child, Mr. Rykman procured 
assistance, and an entry was effected 
simultaneously by the door and window. 
Still he remained resolute ; he would per- 
mit no one to approach the child, and it 
was actually necessary to beat him se- 





'verely with clubs ere he could be driven 
| out of the house. ‘This being effected, 
| the dog started off as rapidly as it could, 
and, in the course of a couple of hours, 
‘returned, accompanied by the child’s 
mother, jumped into the room, and began 
‘licking and fondling its littke companion ! 





168 INTERESTING STORY 
ven then it was with difficulty that the 
woman could prevent the dog from flying 
to beat and drive him from the 


defence, 


hou c. 


‘The woman said she had been 


OF A DOG—TO ANN. 


Time swept away, with its noiseless tread, 
|And our sunny childhood swiftly fled ; 


; - | And one holy day as nes > side 
at those who had been compelled, in self: | holy day I was near thy side, 


When thou gavest thyself to the “ Crucified ;” 
| And I saw a tear in thy hazel eye, 
_As it turned in faith to the upper sky. 


in search of the child all night, without | 


sucecss, and that, in crossing the common 
near Dundurn, she saw the dog following 
her at the top of his speed. 


Upon reaching its mistress, the faithful 


animal immediately caught her by her 


dress, and began pulling her in the diree- 
tion of the town. «The woman, aware of 
the intelligence of the animal, and know- 
ing that it had accompanied the boy when 
he strayed from home, followed, in the 
certainty that she would be taken to her 
child, whether dead or alive, Nor was 
she disappointed, ‘The woman lives on a 
point beyond the marsh, at least two miles 
she thinks that the 


dog, on leaving the engine-house, went 


from the town, and 
straight home, and, finding its mistress 
absent, got upon ber track, and followed 
it until he found her. Not the least inter- 
esting fact that we have to narrate, in this 
rambling sketch, is, that the moment the 
woman and child left the house, the dog 
became perfectly quiet, and even made 
advances towards a reconciliation with 
those he had so savagely assailed a few 
hours before. — Canada Paper. 


——_—_—————— 


To Ann. 


Wuen first we met, we were children gay 

In the Sabbath school one summer day, 

When our thoughts were free as the wild- 
bird’s wing, 

Our hopes as swect as the songs they sing, 

Our hearts as light as the balmy air, 

Our brows undimmed by a cloud of care. 


| Again we met — and I saw thee stand 

'In the Sabbath school, with a little band 
Around thee gathered, their faces bright 

| With the radiant smiles of young delight ; — 
| I heard thee tell of a Savior’s love, 

| And point that band to the world above. 


| But once I came to the house of prayer, — 
Thy seat was vacant, thou wert not there; 
Thy tearful class in the school was lone, 

| The soul-lit smile from each cheek had flown; 
I asked the cause, and they led the way 
Where thy lifeless form uncoftfined lay. 


I stood by thy side, but could not trace 

One look of thine in that pale, fixed face ; 

The light of life from thy brow had fled ; 

The rose of youth on thy cheek was dead; 

On thy thin, closed lips, there played no 
breath ; 

_On those sunken lids was the seal of Death 


| And I saw thee slowly borne along, 
|*Neath the sable pall, by a silent throng, 
| While thy knell was rung, to an open grave, 
|Through the sighing grass that around it 
waved ; 

I saw thee laid in the dark, dark tomb, 

| And the damp earth heaped on thy youthful 
| bloom. 


} 
| 


| And I wildly wept for the early dead, 
But thought of the tear I saw thee shed, 
And thy look, that told of sin forgiven, 
' And a blissful home secured in heaven, 
And wept no more — for I knew that, though 
|I had seen thy form in the grave laid low, 
| Thou wert not there, ‘neath the cold, green 
| sod — 
| Thy ransomed spirit had gone to God. 
Auburn Daily Advertiser. 
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Adventuges in New York. 


New York, Oct. 13, 1848. | column in silent admiration, as it ascended 

rR. Merry: My young cousins are| with the majesty of a tower, and waved 
daily urging me to send you another | before them with the grace of a plume 
letter, for they think their adventures The pure, sparkling spray had the bril- 

w™ in New York must seem as wonder-| liancy of diamonds; and, where the pris- 
ful to others as to themselves. As they | matic colors appeared in the rainbow, we 
go about with their eyes wide open, there | easily imagined it a shower of emeralds, 
is not much escapes their notice; and [| pale rubies, and amethysts. At the top, 
often hear sage discussions between the | each ambitious little drop seemed striving 





two, as to the causes and objects of such|to outleap its neighbor, and, tumbling 
things as appear unaccountable. | down together, reminded me of the “ rival 

The Croton water, jetting up at every | bubbles” one of our poets has celebrated. 
turn and corner, and dancing like a|The children were as motionless as i! 
mad spirit, filled them with wonder; and | petrified upon the spot. From the ex- 
Ned asked me if we were walking | cited look of Susy’s eyes, | fancied she 
over underground rivers. Arrived in| had half a mind to plunge in and be trans- 
Union Park, where the fountain was in | formed to an Undine, mermaid, or nymph. 
full play, they clung close to my side, as;She and Ned had been accustomed to 
if afraid they had really ventured into the | spend their play hours by the side of 
domains of Khuleboorn, a malicious water | Onowaga Falls, in Connecticut, and the 
spirit they have read about in “ Undine.” | sound of moving waters had a voice ot 


| 


Ned and Susy stood before the rushing| home in it. But the elegantly artificia! 








org 





72 SHE DID HER DUTY—AN OI 


hat week, the Messiah was to come. 
Many of their shops were closed during 
parts of every day, that they might be 


‘ound waiting; but the time passed by, 


d they will have to ‘add to their faith, 


ttience.” We left the tired Jews still | 


forming their protracted devotions, 
ind returned home, Ned and Susy realiz- 

r, for the first time, that “ sight-seeing” 

more wearisome than either study or 
bor. They did not come to me this 
‘vening with their usual request, ** Cousin 
Peggy, do let me sit up as long as you 
io.” but were right glad, after tea, to 
lay their heads upon their pillows, hoping 
for abundant rest and refreshment, and to 
‘njoy the Christian Sabbath on the mor- 
row, which they have been taught to 
regard the happiest as well as the holiest 
f the “seven.” 


I hope, Mr. Merry, my little friends 


will be left with me some weeks longer, | 


uw the n weltics of New York are not | 


nearly used up Ned says, once in a 
while, he wishes he could go a-bull-frog- 


ing, and Susy sometimes, about sundown, 


is afraid of some cat-astrophe to her 


fuvorite kitten at home: but rt never | 


rmnounts to homesickne ss in either. | 
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.D FRIEND IN A NEW DRESS 


She did her Duty. 


HERE were things which she considered 
duties, and yet she was not one of 
those cold slaves of formal precepts, 
who act by rule, neglecting all th 

tenderer emotions, and the bright, rea 
‘charities of life, in order to guide their 
conduct by a rigid measure. In truth, 
she extended far her notion of duties, 
taking in many things that the duty-mon- 
| gers would judge superfluous. Kindness, 
gentleness, meekness, patience, forgive- 
ness, forgetfulness of injuries, candor, 
frankness, love for her fellow-creatures, 
efforts to make them happy, abstinence: 
lfrom all that could pain unnecessarily, 
or wound by a light word, these she looked 
upon as duties, full as much as truth and 
honor, justice and probity. 


We are very apt to select our duties in 
this world, and that with a partial eye 
She looked to her Savior’s words for thoss 
she was to practise, and tried at least 1 
perform all which his words inculeated o 


implied. — James. 
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The Simplon. 


HI Simplon is & mountainous ridge, | ste p precipices and across rapid 
lying between Switzerland and Italy.|‘There are six long galleries or tunne! 
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fountain contrasted so with the wild beauty 
of Nature’s cascades, they scarcely be- 
lieved it a reality. 

Not wishing them to dwell too long and 
seriously upon any thing that suggested 
their own mountain stream, I drew them 
away. Just as we passed out the park 
gates, a poor object entered. From her 
wild eye, shaven head, and peculiar dress, 
I knew her to be a runaway from the 
Insane Retreat of Blackwell’s Island; but 
how she escaped is a mystery. She 
stopped to smile upon my companions, 
and I said, “Friend, where are you 
going?” She pointed to the sky, and 
replied, “I must hasten;” and hurried 
on like one pursued. We looked about 
for a policeman to take care of her, but 
she was far enough out of sight before 
Ned espied a man with a star upon his 
coat. Ned wished very much to ride in 
an omnibus; so I held up my sunshade, 
and, in a moment, one was at our service. 
Soon a gentleman got in, whom I was 
delighted to find was an old friend, and I 
introduced him to my cousins as the author 
of their admired “ Rollo books” — dear 
Jacob Abbott himself! He talked to them 
in his benign way, and so won their hearts, 
that, when we left the omnibus, I saw they 
bade him good-by with regret. 

As they have both a great fondness for 
pictures, | took them next to the exhibition 
of the “Art Union.” This is the only 
free gallery of paintings in the city, and 
is thronged at all hours of the day and 
evening. Only the works of American 
artists are purchased by this association, 
and, once a year, these are disposed of 
by lottery to the owners of shares. 

This year the excitement runs very 
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high, as Cole’s celebrated “‘ Voyage of 
Life” is among the prizes, and every 
member is hoping to be the lucky one. I 
know of one gentleman who is so desirous 
of obtaining it, he has purchased forty- 
five shares, that his chance may be better. 

These are four allegorical pictures, em- 
blematic of Childhood, Youth, Manhood, 
and Old Age. In the first, the voyager, 
a laughing Infant, appears in a_ boat, 
guided by a guardian spirit, and borne 
along a narrow stream, bordered by 
abundant flowers, emblems of the joyous- 
ness of early life. In the next, the Youth 
pursues his way through a landscape of 
wider field and more changeful beauty. 
The infant has advanced to the verge of 
manhood, now takes the helm in his own 
hand, and, with an attitude of sure con- 
fidence, gazes upon an air-built castle that 
rises in the far-off blue sky, while the 
guardian spirit seems bidding him ‘* God 
speed.” 

All the scenery of this picture figures 
forth the beauty of youthful imaginings, 
which idealize the mean and common 
into the magnificent. The third presents 
us with Manhood. Troubled waters, dark 
clouds, and falling rain surround the 
voyager, who casts his eyes up toward 
heaven, as if expecting from that source, 
alone, aid in his perils. The fourth repre- 
sents Old Age. In this, midnight broods 
over the scene, the shores of time recede, 
and the old man, in his shattered boat, re- 
signs his weary spirit to the guardian angel, 
who appears to bear it beyond the clouds 
to the “ Haven of Immortal Life.” So 
perfectly has the artist portrayed his con- 
ception, that children pause before the 
pictures and grow thoughtful. 
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Ned and Susy walked around the gal- 
lery several times, remarking, with great 
delight, upon many which they selected 
as favorites, but always pausing longest 
and expressing most admiration at one, 
which presented little “* Red Riding Hood,” 
with her basket upon her arm, “ pulling 
the bobbin at the door.” This they pro- 
nounced the “ best thing,” and I thought 
they showed very good taste. 

But girls and boys will feel the demands 
of appetite, no matter how highly they 
are entertained, and, as we passed a most 
tempting fruit piece, Susy said, “ Cousin 
Peggy, I feel so hungry! What a pity 
we did not bring some gingerbread in our 
pockets, as we do when we go nutting in 
the woods at home.” I told her this was 
not necessary in a city; and, in a few 
moments, we were seated in one of 
Thompson’s saloons, where we enjoyed 
coffee and stewed oysters with the relish 
that exercise and hunger alone can give. 

Having abundantly refreshed ourselves 
here, and secured a variety of bonbons 
for “home consumption,” we were for- 
tunate in meeting a friend going to the 
“Synagogue,” who begged us to accom- 
pany him. Ned and Susy have been 
taught the history of the Jews, most 
thoroughly, in the Sunday school in Con- 
necticut, and, as soon as they found this 
was the Jewish Sabbath, they were eager 
to witness the worship. 

This proved to be not only the Sabbath, 
but “ Atonement Day,” a season of rigid 
fasting and. prolonged services. As we 
entered, Susy and I were obliged to go 
into the gallery with the women, while 
Ned and the gentleman who conducted 
us joined the men below. It looked 










strangely enough to enter a place of wor- 
ship, and see the men, and even the 
priests, with their hats on.. Each man, 
too, wore a long white silk scarf, fringed 
with blue. The scarf of the high priest 
was pure white, and very ample, put on 
over hat and all, giving him something 
the appearance of Samuel appearing to 
the -witch of Endor. His face, how- 
ever, had all the dignity of a patriarch, 
and I think I have never seen one so 
striking. He was chanting Hebrew with 
great unction, in which the men occa- 
sionally joined. ‘The women seemed to 
have no part in the worship, except as 
spectators. 

All looked weary and faint. Every 
person held a smelling-bottle to refresh 
him in his exhaustion; but the effect of 
so many strong perfumes in the room 
was, rather to add to the oppression. The 
lady who sat nearest me said she had 
tasted neither food nor water since four 
o’clock the day before. I asked her how 
much longer the fast continued. She 
said, until the present services were 
finished, which would be after seven. 
The Holy of Holies, into which the high . 
priest goes once a year, was opened, and 
the commandments brought forth and 
read. Susy, whose watchful eyes nothing 
escaped, whispered to me that the priest 
turned his leaves over the wrong way, 
and could scarcely comprehend how He- 
brew is read from right to left, instead of 
from left to right. 

Last week was one of unusual excite- 
ment among the Israelites of this city, 
besides being the yearly fast of atone- 
ment, for they thought the time long 
prophesied drew nigh, and that during 








that week, the Messiah was to come. 
Many of their shops were closed during 
parts of every day, that they might be 
found waiting; but the time passed by, 
and they will have to “ add to their faith, 
patience.” We left the tired Jews still 
performing their protracted devotions, 
and returned home, Ned and Susy realiz- 
ing, for the first time, that ‘ sight-seeing” 
is more wearisome than either study or 
labor. They did not come to me this 
evening with their usual request, ‘* Cousin 
Peggy, do let me sit up as long as you 
do,” but were right glad, after tea, to 
lay their heads upon their pillows, hoping 
for abundant rest and refreshment, and to 
enjoy the Christian Sabbath on the mor- 
row, which they have been taught to 
regard the happiest as well as the holiest 
of the “seven.” 

I hope, Mr. Merry, my little friends 
will be left with me some weeks longer, 
as the novelties of New York are not 
nearly used up. Ned says, once in a 
while, he wishes he could go a-bull-frog- 
ing, and Susy sometimes, about sundown, 
is afraid of some cat-astrophe to her 
favorite kitten at home; but it never 
amounts to homesickness in either. | 
trust they will like the “old maid” well 
enough to stay and give her an opportu- 
nity of writing you again, if so be you 
are not already tired of her perseverance. 
If you are, a slight hint will induce her 
to forbear; meanwhile she subscribes 
herself, with much respect and regard, 
yours truly, Preccy Betszy. 


P.S. If it is not presuming too far, I 
should like to send my respectful regards 
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She did her Duty. 


HERE were things which she considered 
duties, and yet she was not one of 
those cold slaves of formal precepts, 
who act by rule, neglecting all the 

tenderer emotions, and the bright, real 
charities of life, in order to guide their 
conduct by a rigid measure. In truth, 
she extended far her notion of duties, 
taking in many things that the duty-mon- 
gers would judge superfluous. Kindness, 
gentleness, meekness, patience, forgive- 
ness, forgetfulness of injuries, candor, 
frankness, love for her fellow-creatures, 
efforts to make them happy, abstinence 
from all that could pain unnecessarily, 
or wound by a light word, these she looked 
upon as duties, full as much as truth and 
honor, justice and probity. 

We are very apt to select our duties in 
this world, and that with a partial eye. 
She looked to her Savior’s words for those 
she was to practise, and tried at least to 
perform all which his words inculcated or 
implied. — James. 
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An Old Friend in a New Dress. 


Between Sing-Sing and Tarrytown 

I met my worthy friend John Brown, 

And seven daughters riding nags, 

And every one had twenty bags; 

In every bag were thirty cats, 

And every cat had forty rats, 

Beside a brood of fifty kittens. 

All but the nags were wearing mittens. 

Mittens, kittens, rats, cats, bags, nags, and 
Browns, 

How many were met between the towns? 





to your revered associate, Mr. P. Parley. 


Knickerbocker. 
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HE Simplon is a mountainous ridge, 
lying between Switzerland and Italy. 
Its height is about eleven thousand 
feet. Its sides are so rocky and pre- 
cipitous, that, formerly, it was almost im- 
possible to cross it. Travellers went over 
it on the backs of mules. This, however, 
was a tedious and dangerous process. 
Napoleon Bonaparte caused a road 
for wheel carriages, thirty-six miles long 
and twenty-five feet wide, to be built 
over this mountain, about the year 1805. 
It winds here and there in such a manner 
that the heaviest wagons can cross the 
mountains with ease. It is, indeed, one 
of the wonders of art. It is carried over 
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The Simplon. 


steep precipices and across rapid streams. 
There are six long galleries or tunnels, 
lighted by windows. Nothing can exceed 
the beauty and sublimity presented to the 
view of the traveller, as he passes along 
upon this road, 
Se 

Ovtrir ror A Brive 1n Eeypr. — 
When an Egyptian in common life 
takes to himself a wife, the total cost to 
his pocket is $7.77. A hut, water jar, 
and two plates cost $1.40; $1.25 must 
be paid to the bride’s father, as a dower ; 
and the dress of the bride costs twice as 
much as house, furniture, and dower, 
namely, $5.12. 
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ANTIPAROS. 


Grotto of Antiparos. 


NTIPAROS is a small island in the sea 
near to Greece. It is chiefly cele- 
brated for its grotto, discovered about 
200 years ago, by an Italian named 

Magni. Though many other caverns and 
grottos are known, and some of greater ex- 
tent, yet this continues to be the most fa- 
mous, on account of the wonderful displays 
of objects which it presents to the eye of 
the beholder. 

The traveller who visits this place en- 
ters first into a cavern. Frightful preci- 
pices surround him on every side. The 
only way of descending these steep rocks 
is by means of ropes and ladders, which 
have been placed across wide and dismal 
cliffs. Below them, at the depth of 1800 
feet from the surface, is found a grotto, 
360 feet long, 340 wide, and 180 in 
height, covered with the most beautiful 
stalactites. 

“ The roof, which is a fine vaulted arch, 





is hung all over with seeming icicles, of a 
white, shining marble, some of them ten 
feet long, and as thick as one’s middle at 
the root; and among these there hang a 
thousand festoons of leaves and flowers, of 
the same substance, but so very glittering, 
that there is no bearing to look up at 
them. ‘The sides of the arch are planted 
with seeming trees of the same white 
marble, rising in rows, one above another, 
and often enclosing the points of the ici- 
cles. From these trees there hang also 
festoons, tied, as it were, from one to 
another, in vast quantities; and in some 
places among them there seem rivers of 
marble, winding through them in a thou- 
sand meanders. ‘The floor we trod upon 
was rough and uneven with crystals of 
all colors, growing irregularly out of it — 
red, blue, green, and some of a pale yel- 
low ; these were all shaped like pieces of 
saltpetre, but so hard that they cut our 
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shoes; among them, placed here and 
there, are icicles, of the same shining, 
white marble with those above, and seem- 
ing to have fallen down from the roof, 
and fixed there, only the big end of them 
is to the floor. 

“To all these our guides had tied 
torches, two or three to a pillar, and kept 
continually beating them to make them 
burn brighter. You may guess what a 
glare of splendor and beauty must be the 
effect of this illumination, among such 





rocks and columns of marble. All around 
the lower part of the sides of the arch are 
a thousand white masses of marble, in the 
shape of oak-trees; one of these cham- 


bers has a fair white curtain, whiter than 


satin, of the same marble, stretched all 
over the front of it. In this we cut our 
names, and the date of the year, as a 
great many pecple have done before us. 
In the course of a few years, the stone 
blisters out, like this white marble, over 
the letters.” 





Wedding the Sea at Venice. 


HE state of Venice had its origin about 
the time that Italy was overrun by 
the northern barbarians, in the fifth 
century. Some of the people took 

refuge in the marshes along the sea, and 
got a living by fishing, making salt, and 
by commerce. 

In 809, they began to build the present 

city of Venice, on a little island called 





Rialto. Here the people came with their 
riches, and in due time Venice became a 
great and flourishing state. In the elev- 
enth century, it sent two hundred ships to 
aid in the first crusade. The proud city 
of Constantinople was afterwards con- 
quered by its. armies, aided by the crusa- 
ders. The spoils of the city were rich 
beyond description. 
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The first government of Venice was a 
kind of republic, and its chief officer or 
magistrate was called doge, which comes 
from dur, duke. The first doge was 
elected in 697. For a long period, this 
officer had great power; but he finally 
became a mere presiding officer. 

As the prosperity of Venice was 








PLAT AA. 


chiefly derived from the sea, it was a 
yearly custom for the doge to go in a 
vessel into the Adriatic, and drop a ring 
into the water. He was attended by a 
great and splendid company, and the cer- 
emony, called “ wedding the sea,” was 
regarded with great interest by the 
people. 





The People of Platea escaping at Night. 


Siege of Platea. 


n the wars which took place in ancient 
Greece, there were many acts of cour- 
age, but there were also many in- 
stances of barbarous cruelty. The 

history of the siege of Platea furnishes 
striking examples of the bravery, endur- 
ance, and ferocity of the Greeks, at the 
period to which we allude. 

Plateea was a considerable city in that 

part of Greece called Beeotia. It lay near 
the state of Attica, of which Athens was 





the capital, and was generally attached 
to the interests of the Athenians. In a 
war between Sparta and Athens, in the 
year 427 B. C., this place was attackéd 
by the Spartans. The latter laid. waste 
the country around, as well as the adjacent 
towns; but as the Athenians had prom- 
ised their assistance, the Platzeans resolved 
to suffer the greatest extremities rather 
than surrender, and prepared for a vig- 
orous defence; while Archidamus, the 
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Spartan leader, with equal perseverance, 
prepared for the siege. 

He first surrounded the city with a cir- 
cumvallation of trees, which were laid 
very close together. Upon these he 
raised batteries, and formed a terrace 
sufficient to support his warlike machines. 
His army worked, without intermission, 
seventy days and nights. 

The besieged, observing the works be- 
ginning to rise around them, threw up a 
wooden wall upon the walls of the city, 
opposite the platform, in order that they 
might always overtop the besiegers. This 
wall was covered on the outside with 
hides, both raw and dry, in order to shel- 
ter it from the besiegers’ fires. They then 
built another within, in the form of a half 
moon, behind which they might retire, in 
case their outer works were forced. 

In the mean time, the besiegers, having 
mounted their engines of war, shook the 
city wall in a very terrible manner. The 
Platzans employed every art that fortifi- 
cation could suggest against the enemy’s 
batteries. They caught with ropes the 
heads of the battering-rams that were 
urged against the walls, and deadened 
their force with levers. 

The Spartans, finding their attack did 
not go on successfully, and that a new 
wall was raised against their platform, 
despaired of being able to storm the 
place ; they therefore changed the siege 
into a blockade, after having vainly at- 
empted to set fire to the city, which was 

uddenly quenched by a shower. They 
accordingly surrounded it with a high 
brick wall, strengthened on each side by 





deep ditch. 
In this manner, the wretched Plateans 
12 


were cooped up, without any hopes of re- 


.| dress, placed, as it were, at the mercy of 


the conquerors. There were now in Pla- 
tea but four hundred inhabitants, and 
eighty Athenians, with a hundred and ten 
women to dress their victuals, and no 
other person, whether freeman or slave, 
all the rest having been sent to Athens 
before the siege. 

At last, having lost all hopes of suc- 
cor, and being in the utmost want of 
provisions, they formed the resolution of 
cutting their way through the enemy. 
But half of them, struck with the great- 
ness of their danger, entirely lost cour- 
age ; the rest, however, persisted in their 
resolution, and escaped in the following 
manner. 

They first took the height 6f the Spar- 
tan wall, by counting the rows of bricks 
that composed it, and employed several 
men for that purpose, in order that they 
might make no mistake in the calculation. 
They then made ladders of a proper 
length. 

All things being now ready for execut- 
ing the design, the besieged left the city 
one night when there was no moon, in 
the midst of a storm of wind and rain. 
After crossing the first ditch, they drew 
near the wall undiscovered, through the 
darkness of the night and the noise made 
by the tempest. They marched at some 
distance from each other, to prevent the 
clashing of their arms, and one of their 
legs was naked, to keep them from sink 
ing so easily into the mire. 

Those who carried the ladders set them. 
in the space between the towers, where 


they knew no guard was posted, on ac«’ 


count of the rain. That instant, some of 
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the party, armed with daggers and jave- 
lins, mounted the ladders. They had 
nearly gained the top of the wall, when 
one of the men, in taking hold of the par- 
apet, threw down a tile, and discovered 
them to the enemy. 

The alarm was immediately given from 
the towers, and the besieging army ap- 
proached the walls, but without perceiving 
the occasion of the outcry, from the gloom 
of the night and the violence of the 
storm. Inthe mean ume, those who had 
mounted first, having possessed them- 
selves of two towers, and killed the sol- 
diers who guarded them, posted them- 
selves there, to defend the passage and 
keep off the besiegers. 

Their situation was now exceedingly 
critical; but they finally succeeded in 
passing the enemy, and took the road 
towards ‘Thebes, the better to conceal 
their retreat. Immediately they perceived 
the besiegers, with torches in their hands, 
pursuing them on the road that led to 
Athens. 

After keeping on their way towards 
Thebes for some distance, they turned 
short towards the mountains, and resumed 
the route to Athens. Two hundred and 
twelve arrived, out of two hundred and 
twenty who had quitted the place; the 
rest having returned back to it through 
fear, one archer excepted, who was taken. 
The besiegers, having pursued them to no 
purpose, returned to the camp. 

In the mean time, the Plateeans who re- 
mained in the city, supposing that all their 
companions had been killed, sent a her- 
ald to demand their dead bodies; but 
having been told the true state of the af- 
fair, being in absolute want of provisions, 
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ORIGIN OF “TRUE BLUE.” 


and being unable to make the least de- 
fence, they surrendered. It is a painful 
conclusion to the story, to say that they 
were all inhumanly put to death by their 
conquerors. 


Origin of the Term “True Blue.” 


vERY body has heard and made use of 

the phrase “true blue;” but every 

body does not know its origin. It 

was first assumed by the Scotch, in 
opposition to the scarlet badge of Charles 
I. ; and hence it was taken by the troops 
of the Scottish leaders, Lesley and Mont- 
rose, in 1639. The adoption of the 
color was one of those religious pedan- 
tries in which the Covenanters affected an 
observance of the scriptural letter, and 
the usages of the Hebrews; thus they 
named their children Habakkuk and 
Zerubbabel, and their chapels Zion and 
Ebenezer. The particular reason for 
decorating their persons with blue rib- 
bons is found in the following sumptuary 
precept, given in the law of Moses: 
“ Speak to the children of Israel, and tell 
them to make to themselves fringes on 
the borders of their garments, putting in 
them ribbons of blue.” Num. xv. 38.— 
Scotch Reformers’ Gazette. 
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Norsy talkers do the least business, 
A parched pea on a shovel makes more 
sound than the power that turns the 
earth upon its axis. 












Our Little Boy. 


Wuen the evening shadows gather 
Round about our quiet hearth, 
Comes our eldest born unto us, 
Bending humbly to the earth ; 
And with hands enclaspéd tightly, 
And with meek eyes raised above, 
This the prayer he offers nightly 
To the Source of light and love : — 


“Bless my parents, O my Father! 
Bless my little sister dear ; 
While I gently take my slumbers, 
Be thy guardian angels near! 
Should no morning’s dawn e’er greet me, 
Beaming brightly from the skies, 
Thine the eye of love to meet me 
In the paths of Paradise.” 


Now a glad “ good night” he gives us, 
And he seals it with a kiss; 
Nought of earthly sorrow grieves us 
In an hour so full of bliss! 
Now our arms about him wreathing, 
One fond kiss before he sleep ; 
Soon we hear his gentle breathing 
In a slumber calm and deep. 
R. Coe, Jr. 
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To Ellen, 


Who sent me some flowers she had promised. 


Tuanks, Ellen, for the bright bouquet, 
Fresh from the field and wet with dew: 
I prize it much; but, sooth to say, 
"Tis not because it came from you. 


“Tis very fair, as rose should be, 

When round it gay carnations shine ; 
And every leaf and flower we see 

Is wreathed by fingers such as thine. 


Yet not for this the gift I prize — 
Its odors sweet, its heavenly hue: 
A deeper meaning in it lies — 
Fair Elien keeps her promise true. 
P. P. 


OUR LITTLE BOY—TO ELLEN — FRIENDSHIP. 








Friendship. 
Some say that Friendship ’s but a name, 
A word unfitly spoken, 


To soothe our woes, our passions tame, 
With no heartfelt emotion. 


They say that friends are very few, 
Though many bear the name ; 

There’s not a single one that’s true, 
“In weal and woe the same.” 


While others still deem it unwise 
Thus on our human race 

To pass a sentence which denies 
** A spark of heavenly grace.” 


And both are wrong, and both are right ; 
For earthly friendships show 

That he who takes sincere delight 
Must heavenly friendship know ; — 


Must trust in God, and him alone, 
To keep him from despair ; 

Casting himself beneath his throne, 
Must leave his burden there. 


Then, in that day when earthly friends 
Can be of no avail, 

His powerful arm he kindly lends, 
And bears us through the vale. 
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GrowTH orf our American CITIES, — 
Brooklyn, New York, has a population of 
about 80,000, and fifty-three churches. In 
proportion to the population, the churches 
are nearly two to one compared with New 
York. Albany has a population of 46,000; 
Buffalo, of 45,000; Cleveland, of 14,000 ; 
Detroit, of 20,000; Chicago, of 19,000; 
and Milwaukie, of 16,000! 
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He who says every thing he likes, will 
have many things he does not like. 





THE NORTHERN OCEAN, 


The Northern Ocean. 


HERE are, perhaps, no scenes in the 
whole compass of nature more aw- 
ful and sublime than those which are 


presented in the Northern Ocean, 


within the arctic circle. Every thing 
there is strange, and in such contrast to 
the scenery which is familiar to the eye, 
as greatly to heighten the effect upon the 
imagination. The entire absence of vege- 
tation along the coasts, the absence of 
human dwellings, the absence of human 
beings, the fearful silence, the dreary 
loneliness, the universal death and deso- 
lation, strike the beholder with awe. 

If there be signs of animal life in these 
dreary realms, they are of a character 
which seems to suit a reg-on of prodigies. 
In the sea, is here and there the whale 
or the walrus; upon the land, perchance 
the white bear, a huge monster, seeming 
to live only for the purpose of feasting 
upon the sea animals which are wrecked 
along the coast. 

The sky has an unwonted aspect: at 





night the canopy seems scarcely higher 
than the top of a church steeple; and 
the aurora borealis appears like a thou- 
sand fountains of light, white, yellow, and 
red,—tossing and leaping, streaming and 
gleaming, flowing and glowing, dancing 
and glancing, far, far away, as if some 
mighty jubilee were held by giant kings 
and princes. 

And the mountains of ice, that rear 
themselves up from the sea, what won- 
derful aspects do they present! Rising 
to the height of several hundred feet, and 
assuming every imaginable shape, here 
resembling the domes and steeples of 
churches, and there seeming like the tow- 
ers and battlements of ancient castles, — 
they excite in the bosom the most intense 
emotions. 

Yet, when we reflect, there is nothing 
more truly wonderful in these dreary 
scenes, than in those to be found else- 
where. The same hand that has made 
the polar regions, has also made the 





OPERATIONS OF THE TRACT 


tropics, and it is probable that the Green- 
lander, accustomed to the desolation of 
the arctic world, would be wrapped in a 
degree of wonder, at seeing the gorgeous 
vegetation and the blooming landscapes of 
the tropics, quite equal to ours in gazing 
upon his own desolate scenery. 
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Operations of the Tract Society. 


JINE steam presses, of beautiful con- 
struction, are kept constantly running 
by this society ; and during the past 
year, an average number of about 

2400 volumes per day were printed ; in- 
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cluding tracts, more than 17,600 publica- 
tions were thrown off every twenty-four 
hours! The total number of volumes 
printed during the year was 737,000; 
making, with the tracts issued, about 
8,300,000 publications ! 

The “American Messenger” is an- 
other of the modes adopted by the Tract 
Society for diffusing evangelical truth, 
in the attractive form of a newspaper. 
It already has a monthly circulation of 
130,000 copies, and yet it is not six years 
old! An edition of the Messenger, in 
German, is also published monthly for 
the German population, which circulates 


about 10,000 copies. — New York Paper. 


Mount Olympus. 


HE ancient Greeks, whose knowledge | 


of geography was very confined, 
imagined Mount Olympus to be the 
place where Jupiter, father of the 
gods, had his throne, and where he held 
his celestial court. 
This mountain lies in the north of 





Greece, and is about as high as Mount 
Washington, in New Hampshire. Near 
it are the peaks of Pelion and Ossa, 
which the fanciful poets taught the peo- 
ple to believe were piled up by the 
giant Titans, in an attempt to scale 
heaven itself, 





BE KIND TO EACH OTHER—STORY OF A MISER. 
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Be Kind to 


Bz kind to each other! 
The night’s coming on, 
When friend and when brother, 
Perchance, may be gone! 


O, be kind to each other! é 
For little ye know 
How soon ye may weep 
The sad tears of woe, 
For a brother, or sister, or friend loved and dear, 
Reposing in stillness on death’s sable bier, 


Be kind to each other! 
For little ye know 
How soon we Inay weep, 
Ere in sorrow you roam 
Through the tenantless rooms 
Of a desolate home, 
Or yearn for the forms that have passed away 
To dwell in the light of a happier day. 


Be kind to each other! 
And strive, day by day, 
To render some kindness 
To soften life’s way ; 
And remember that friends the last ones 
‘ should be 
To sneer at the faults in cach other they see. 


Each Other. 


Be kind to each other! 
For short is life’s span ; 
We must crowd in its compass 
All the good acts we can. 
Each hour should recall, as it passes away, 
Some being made glad by love’s kindly sway: 
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Story of a Miser. 


Russian merchant, who was so im- 
mensely rich, that on one occasion 
he lent the empress, Catharine the 
Second, a million of roubles, used to 
live in a small, obscure room, at St 
Petersburg, with scarcely any fire, fur- 
niture, or attendants, though his house 
was larger than many palaces. He 
buried his money in casks, in the cellar, 
and was so great a miser that he barely 
allowed himself the common necessaries 
of life. He placed his principal security 
in a large dog, of singular fierceness, 





which used to protect the premises, by 















barking nearly the whole of the night. 
At length the dog died ; when the master, 
either impelled by his avarice from buying 
another dog, or fearing that he might not 
meet with one that he could so well de- 
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pend on, adopted the singular method of 
performing the canine service himself, 
by going his rounds every evening, and 
barking as well and as loud as he could, 
in imitation of his faithful sentinel. 
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ORE than nine thousand different ani- 
mals have been changed into stone. 
The races or genera of more than 
half of these are now extinct, not 
being at present known in a living state 
upon the earth. From the remains of 
some of these ancient animals, it is evi- 
dent that they must have been larger than 
any living animals now known upon the 
earth. 
The Megatherium, (great beast,) from 
a skeleton, nearly perfect, now in the 
museum at Madrid, seems to have been 
colossal. With ahead and neck like those 
of the sloth, its legs and feet exhibit the 
character of the armadillo and the ant- 
eater ; its fore feet were a yard in length, 




















Extinct Animals. 





Wonders of Geology. 


and more than twelve inches wide, ter- 
minated by gigantic claws ; its thigh-bone 
was nearly three times as thick as that of 
the elephant, and its tail (nearest the body) 
six feet in circumference. Its tusks were 
admirably adapted for cutting vegetable 
substances, and its general structure and 
strength were intended to fit it for digging 
in the ground for roots, on which it prin- 
cipally fed. — Buckland. 
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Born Again. 


O, uw there be a sight on earth, 
That makes good angels smile, 

"Tis when a soul of mortal birth 
Is washed from mortal guile. 





THE LATE REVOLUTION IN GREECE. 


Lord Byron in Greece. 


The late Revolution in Greece. 


Lorp Byron, who visited Greece in 
1810, thus speaks of it :— 


‘‘He who hath bent him o’er the dead 
Ere the first day of Death is fled, 
The first dark day of nothingness, 
The last of danger and distress, 
(Before Decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers, ) 
And marked the mild, angelic air, 
The rapture of repose that’s there, 
The fixed yet tender traits that streak 
The languor of the placid cheek, 
And — but for that sad, shrouded eye, 
That fires not, wins not, weeps not, now, 
And but for that chill, changeless brow, — 
Yes, but for these, and these alone, 
Some moments, ay, one treacherous hour, 
He still might doubt the tyrant’s power ; 
So fair, so calm, so softly sealed, 
The first, last look, by death revealed. 
Such is the aspect of this shore! 
"Tis Greece, but living Greece no more! 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 





We start, for soul is wanting there. 

Hers is the loveliness in death, 

That parts not quite with parting breath ; 
But beauty with that fearful bloom, 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb, 
Expression’s last receding ray, 

A gilded halo hovering round decay, 

The farewell beam of Feeling passed away!” 


Such were the feelings excited in the 
youthful mind of Byron by the aspect of 
the country; nor did the inhabitants seem 
to him less degraded. ‘They had long sub- 
mitted to the injustice of their Turkish 
masters, and, finding it idle to resist, 
seemed to be resigned to their fate. Such, 
at least, was the general character of the 
Greeks ; yet it appears that the poet oc- 
casionally discovered, in their flashing 
eyes, something of that love of liberty 
and hatred of oppression which they have 
since manifested. 
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The feeling seems to be implanted in 
the bosom of every man, that he has a 
right to be free. This sentiment may be 
repressed for a time, and for many gen- 
erations people may submit from seeming 
necessity to what they know is a violation 
of their just and lawful rights. 

But a nation enslaved wait only fora 
favorable opportunity to throw off their 
fetters,and cut their way to liberty through 
the hearts of their oppressors ; and soon 
or late that opportunity will come. A 
community that is based upon a system 
of slavery is like an edifice built over a 
powder magazine, which the hand of an 
incendiary, or the lightning of heaven, at 
some unexpected moment, may set on fire. 

Such, at least, was the situation of the 
Turks in Greece. Living in apparent 
security, they continued to rob, plunder, 
and oppress the Greeks, never seeming 
to imagine that the hour of retribution 
would come. But events were already 
tending to bring on that retribution. 

Many of the Greeks had been to Eng- 
land, France, and other countries, and 
acquired that knowledge which they could 
not obtain at home. There were also 
several good schools in Greece, where, in 
spite of the endeavors of the Turks to 
keep the people ignorant, many of them 
were pretty well educated. 

Some books also, from Europe and 
America, were translated into modern 
Greek. Among them was Dr. Franklin’s 
“Poor Richard.” These things were read 
with delight by the Greeks; their minds 
became expanded, the detestation of their 
oppressors grew stronger in their bosoms, 
and many a heart began to beat with a 
cesire for liberty. 


It is not our purpose here to give a 
minute account of the events that followed. 
It is well known that, after a combat of 
several years, during which the people of 
Greece suffered hardships which words 
can hardly describe, their independ- 
ence was finally attained. The Turks 
were driven out, and the independence of 
Greece acknowledged by the nations of 
Europe. 

Among the patriots of Greece, during 
this conflict, Marco Botzaris was the 
most celebrated. In the summer of 1823, 
he commanded the Greeks in Negropont. 
At the head of two thousand men, he 
marched against Mustapha, a Turkish 
pacha, who had an army of fourteen thou- 
sand men under his command. At mid- 
night, Botzaris resolved to attack the ene- 
my, and as he was about to engage in the 
fight, he said to his friends, “ If you miss 
me in the battle, seek for me in the 
pacha’s tent.” 

At an appointed time, he blew his bu- 
gle, which was the signal of attack, and 
the Greek soldiers, rushing upon the ene- 
my with incredible fury, struck them with 
terror, and they fled like the hurrying 
waters of a torrent. Botzaris, in the very 
front of the onset, was twice wounded, and, 
being carried off the field, soon expired. 

But Marco Botzaris was not the only true 
patriot of Greece, in her hour of distress. 
Thousands of individuals were animated 
by his spirit, and many of them laid down 
their lives in the generous effort for free- 
dom. Men and women, old and young, 
rich and poor, all conditions of life, fur- 
nished examples of devotion to their 
country, worthy of the best days of an- 





cient Greece. 
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Nor were the Greeks left alone, or 
without sympathy, to contend against the 
Turks. 

In all parts of Europe and America, 
people of generous minds sympathized 
with them in their sufferings, and ardently 
desired their success. 

Much money was raised and sent to 
assist in carrying on the war, and ships, 
loaded with clothes and articles of food, 
were sent to relieve the sufferings of the 
many thousands that were destitute. A 
great many noble-minded young men 
went to Greece, and attaching themselves 


Battle of 


AVARINO is,a small town at the south- 


ern extremity of Greece. It has a 
small fort, and before it is a bay of 
considerable extent. This bay has 
become memorable for the naval 'battle 
which took place on the 20th of October, 
1827, between the French, English, and 








NAVARINO 


to the army, fought side by side with the 
Greeks. 

Among the most celebrated foreigners 
who took part with Greece in her hour 
of need, was Lord Byron, whom I have 
already mentioned. He was a man of 
wonderful genius, and as a poet he ranked 
above all other living men. 

In 1823, he repaired to Missolonghi, 
and devoted himself to the cause of 
Greece. His arrival was hailed with joy, 
but in the course of a few months, he 


was seized with a fever, and in April, 
1824, he died. 


Navarino. 


Russian combined fleet, on one side, and 
the united Turkish and Egyptian fleet, 
which was anchored in the bay, on the 
other. 

The English had three ships of the 
line and four frigates; the French, three 
ships of the line and two frigates; and 
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the Russians, four ships of the line and 
four frigates. ‘The Ottomans had three 
ships of the line and twenty-five frigates, 
besides smaller vessels. 

Admiral Codrington had the command 
of the combined fleet, and his object was 
to oblige [brahim Pacha, then carrying 
on the war against the Greeks, to evac- 
uate the Morea. After some desultory 
negotiations, and some evasions on the 
part of Ibrahim, Admiral Codrington re- 
solved to attack the Turkish fleet. The 
conflict was very severe, for the Ottomans 
made a desperate resistance. But they 
were, at last, completely defeated, with 
the loss of three ships of the line, four 
frigates, and about forty or fifty smaller ves- 
sels. ‘The rest surrendered, and a conven- 
tion followed, by which Ibrahim evacuated 
the Morea, and the Greek prisoners, whom 
he had sent to Egypt, were restored to 
their country. The Egyptian ships, 
which had not been destroyed, were re- 
turned to the pacha of Egypt. The bat- 
tle of Navarino decided the independence 
of Greece. 
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WHEN is a nose not a nose? 
When it is a little radish, (reddish. ) 





HE last month of the year, and the 
time for the last number of our Mu- 
seum for 1848, have come. Well, let 
us see what favors are at hand from 

our correspondents. The first is as fol- 
lows, and we need only say that his 


BATTLE OF NAVARINO— REVENGE. 













Merry’s Chat with his Friends. 





Revenge. 


HE favorite of a sultan threw a stone 
at a poor dervish who had requested 
alms. The insulted man dared not 
to complain, but carefully searched 

for and preserved the pebble, promising 
himself he should find an opportunity, 
sooner or later, to throw it, in his turn, at 
this imperious and pitiless wretch. Some 
time after, he was told that the favorite 
was disgraced, and, by order of the sultan, 
led through the streets on a camel, ex- 
posed to the insults of the populace. On 
hearing this, the dervish ran to fetch his 
pebble, but, after a moment’s reflection, 
cast it into a well. 

““T now perceive,” said he, ‘that we 
ought never to feel revenge when our 
enemy is powerful, for then it is impru- 
dent ; nor when he is involved in calamity, 
for then it is mean and cruel.” 
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Sweet are the uses of adversity : 

Which, like a toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head! 
Shakspeare. 


guesses, as to the enigmas, are all 
right. 
Spring Street, Roxbury, 


Nov- 1848. 
Mr. Merry: 


I suppose you have never heard of me be- 
fore, but I have heard of you, and so 1 ven- 
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ture to write you aletter. I have puzzled 
out the answers to the two enigmas in the 
November number of the Museum and Play- 
mate. The answer to that of E. B. C. is Oc- 
tavius Augustus Cesar; the answer to that of 
G. H. is Henry Clay of Ashland. 

The answer to the puzzle of Rosanna P., in 
the October number, is William O. Butler. 

The answer to the enigma of E., in the Oc- 
tober number, is beyond my power of guessing. 

Please tell me if I am right in these an- 
swers, I like puzzles very well, but I prefer 
historical tales and accounts. It is now com- 
ing cold weather, and I count very much on 
the Museum to amuse me during the long 
winter nights. 

You may insert this letter, or not, just as 
pleases you; and, at any rate, 1 am your friend 
and subscriber, 


James B. 


We have two pleasing letters from L. 
L. H.; one from C. H. L., of the Wash- 
ington School, Roxbury, and who, by the 
way, writes very well for one of his 
years; one from C. W. F., of Oswego; 
one from G. O. §., of Roxbury; one 
from L. L., of Lanesboro’, Mass., &c., 
é&c.; and one from W. S. R., of Dux- 
bury. 

We have also an amusing letter from 
R. W. W., of Austinsburg, Ohio. His 
criticisms are quite just, though they rath- 
er bear on the editor, than the correspond- 
ents, of the Museum. 

We desire a very small space to give 
a farewell word to the year 1848, and to 
our eighth volume of the Museum; and 
therefore our readers will see we have 
no more room for their letters. Let it be 
understood, however, that we are gratified 
to hear from our friends, and they must 
not suppose, because their letters are not 
all inserted, they are, therefore, not wel- 
come. 





MERRY’S CHAT WITH HIS FRIENDS. 


The close of the year always brings 
with it some serious thoughts. We know 
that life is short, and thata year embraces 
a considerable portion of the time allotted 
tous. It is natural to inquire, then, as 
the year departs, How have we improved 
it? Are we better, wiser, more fitted to 
enjoy life, and fulfil its duties, now at the 
end, than we were at the beginning, of 
the year? 

Have we done any evil thing of which 
we have not repented, and which we have 
not sought to remedy or remove ? 

As we have advanced one year nearer 
to the end of life, are we better prepared 
to take leave of it, than at the last new- 
year’s day? 

These, and similar thoughts, naturally 
come upon us at such a time as this. As 
the traveller, when he comes to a mile- 
stone, is apt to count the distance he has 
passed over, and the distance he has yet 
to go, so we now are prompted to consid- 
er our ways, to reflect upon the past and 
look forward to the future. 

Let us all improve the occasion, so that 
we may have reason to be cheerful and 
happy in view of departing years, and 
our nearer approach to the point where 
we must embark upon the shoreless ocean 
of eternity. 


te A WORD TO SUBSCRIBERS 
ABOUT 1849. 


Arrangements have been made, by the 
editor and publishers of the Muszum, to 
bring out the work for the ensuing year 
in a style far surpassing any previous 
period. 
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